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INTRODUCTORY 


In  this  book  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  dose  re- 
lationship eadsting  among  the  various  details  gmierally 
presented  to  the  young  student  in  the  study  of  geography. 
It  is  intended  that  the  chapter  on  "The  Earth  as  a  Whole" 
should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  understood  before  pro- 
ceeding farther  with  the  subject,  as  it  forms  the  basis  of 
the  work  in  the  chapters  which  follow.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  sections,  The  Surface  of  the  Earth,  The 
Heat  Belts,  Winds,  Rainy  Districts,  The  World's  Great 
Rivers,  and  Rainless  Districts,  and  their  accompanying 
diagrams. 

As  this  work  is  intended  for  use  in  schods  throogfaoitt 
the  Dominion,  a  very  large  space  is  devoted  to  the  desorip- 
tbn  of  our  own  country ;  and  this  description  refers  to 
the  Dominioa  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to  any  mdividual 
Provhioe,  although  each  Proving  receives  its  proportionate 
amount  of  treatment  Also,  as  our  country  forms  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  considerable  prominence  is  given  to 
all  parts  of  that  great  empire  throughout  the  world. 

In  some  cases  names  of  places  in  India,  China,  and  other 
eastern  countries  may  be  found  spelled  differently  in  the 
maps  from  what  they  are  in  the  text.  For  the  spelling  of 
such  names  there  is  no  fixed  standard.  In  the  languages 
of  those  countries  tl»  watda  are  not  spelled,  hut  are 
writt^  in  characters.    The  l&ii^lirii  etpitviWi  nstt 
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therefore  be  spelled  as  the  words  sound,  and  different 
authorities  naturally  use  different  letters— for  example, 
Deccan  and  Dekkan  ;  Hindoo  and  Hindu  ;  Pekin  and 
Peking;  Yang-tse,  Yang-tsi,  and  Yang-tze;  Tokio  and 
Tokyo,  etc. 

Greater  prominence  is  given  to  diagrams  than  has  here- 
tofore been  given  in  any  Canadian  Geography,  and  great 
care  has  been  used  to  select  reliable  and  instructive 
illustrations,  and  to  secure  maps  of  the  highest  excellence. 


Public  School  Geography 


THE  EARTH  AS  A  WHOLE 

The  Earth,  the  Moon,  and  the  Sun.  You  have 
learned  that  the  earth  is  a  large  ball,  rotating  around  an 
axis  which  pofaite  ahnost  direedy  toward  ^  north  ster. 

If  we  could  rise  up  from  the  earth  to  a  very  great  distance, 
say  twenty  thousand  miles,  it  would  appear  to  us  much  as 
the  moon  does,  but  very  much  larger.  Through  a  power- 
ful telescope  its  continents  and  oeeans  would  be  zeadfly 
seen  through  the  thin  covering  of  the  atmoephan,  vtSM 
here  and  there  by  clouds;  its  mountain  systems  would 
look  like  wrinkles  on  its  surface;  its  plains  and  hills 
would  seem  nearly  smooth;  and  the  ocean  would  appear 
quite  siiMHytii. 

The  greatest  distance  around  the  earth,  that  is,  its 
circumference,  is  about  25,000  miles,  and  the  greatest 
distance  through  it,  that  is,  its  diameter,  is  about  8,000 
miles.  At  about  what  rate  per  hour,  thoefoie,  do  pofots 
on  the  ettrth'i  nir&ee  at  ^tm  equator  rotate?  Is  the 
rate  of  mxmmeat  as  nsf^  where  we  live?  Expiain 
why. 

The  earth  has  another  movement  besides  that  around  its 

axis.   It  is  continually  travellhig  around  the  sun  (Fig.  4) , 

along  a  path  that  is  nearly  ciroular.   This  path  is  called 

its  orbit.    The  length  of  time  the  earth  takes  for  a  full 

journey  around  the  sun  we  call  a  year.  The  distance  from 

the  earth  to  the  sun  is  believed  to  be  about  ninety-three 

milliiHi  mllea;  the  length  of  the  oibit  ii  timefora  about 

five  hniMI  tod  eii^B^Bioiiiite.  Otleidite  hoir  fior 

f 
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l^***  ^"^^  *m  aK  ^een  thmii ch  a  powvrful  telescope.   Comparative  riwea  ei  Ite 
Barth  «ad  Jupiter,  tlw  laiactt  ot  tbt  ptaaeU 


the  earth  travels  in  a  day,  in  an  hour,  in  a  minute,  and  in 
a  second.  While  we  say  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis  once 
in  a  day,  we  aim  say  it  revolvea  around  the  sun  once  in 
a  year. 

The  moon  (Pig.  2)  is  a  body  which  resembles  the  eiirth 
in  some  respects.  It  is  spherical,  and  its  surface  appears 
to  be  laud  covered  with  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains.  It 
is  believed,  liowever,  tiiat  ft  fan  no  mm  or  water  of  any 
kind,  and  no  atmoiidien.  As  the  eardi  revolvet  around 
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the  BOB,  80  the 

moon  revolves 
around  the 
earth.  It  is 
smaller  than 
the  earth(F^. 
3),  having  a 
diameter  of 
about  2,150 
miles,  and  it  is 
distant  from 
the  earth 
about  240,000 
miles.  Why 
does  the  part 
which  we  see 
vary  in  size 
and  shape? 

How  many  days  is  it  from  one  nem  mooa  to  the  next  new 
moon?  This  period  is  called  a  lunar  mamlQi,  How  many 
lunar  jnonths  are  there  in  a  year? 
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Flo.  4 — Diagram  showing  the  planets,  their  orWts,  and  oompanitfvc 

distance  trom  the  Sun 


The  earth  is  not  the  only  body  which  tra  vels  around  the 
sun  (Fig.  4).  Among  many  which  do  so  are  eight  (includ- 
ing th«  earth)  the  duuneters  of  which  vary  from  three 
thousand  to  nearly  ninety  thousand  miles.  The  orbits  <rf 
all  of  them  are  nearly  circular,  and  their  distances  from  the 
sun  range  from  about  thirty-five  million  to  nearly  2,800 
million  miles.  These  bodies  are  called  pUmet8.  In  order 
of  size,  commencing  with  the  smallest,  thehr  names  an 
Mercury,  Mars,  Venus,  Earth,  Uranus,  Neptune,  Saturn,  and 
Jupiter.   From  the  diagram  name  them  in  order  of  their 
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position,  beginning  with  the  one  nearest  the  sun.  The 
planets  are  all  dark  bodies,  composed  probably  of  the  same 
material  ;\s  our  earth,  and  visible  to  us  only  because  the 
light  of  tiie  sun  brightens  them.  Nfiariy  aU  of  them  are 
aconnpanied  moons  which  revolve  about  tbem*  as  our 
moon  revolves  around  the  earth. 

The  sun,  the  planets,  moons,  and  all  other  bodies  which 
revolve  around  the  sun  make  up  the  Solar  System. 

Although  we  think  the  earth  is  large,  it  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  planet  Jupiter  (Fig.  1),  which  is  nearly 
1.400  times  as  large  as  our  world.  Yet  Jupiter  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  sun  (Fig.  1),  the  latter  teing  fully  one 
tlKHisand  times  as  large  as  that  planet  The  son  is  about 
867,000  mOes  in  diameter,  and  more  than  six  hundred 
times  as  large  as  all  the  bodies  which  revolve  around  it 
put  together. 

The  Stars.  Observe  the  starry  heavens  any  clear 
night.  Are  all  the  stars  of  the  same  size  and  color  ?  Do 
they  occupy  the  same  positions  at  ten  o'clock  that  they  did 
at  eight?  If  iK)t,  in  what  direction  have  they  aiqpar^titly 
moved  ?  Do  any  stars  rise  and  set  ?  If  so,  in  what  parts 
of  the  sky  do  they  rise,  and  in  what  parts  set  ?  Compare 
the  movement  of  stars  ^yith  that  of  the  sun.  How  do  you 
account  f(»r  th<»  movmnOiit  of  each  ? 

Nearly  all  the  stars  keep  the  same  rdatfve  poeltkms  in 
the  sky  year  after  year.  Three  or  four  seem  to  move  very 
slowly  toward  the  east  among  the  others,  and  are  in  view 
for  only  a  few  weeks  or  months  each  year.  The  latter  are 
really  planets  of  the  Solar  System  which  occaskmalfy  come 
into  view  in  their  course  around  the  sun.  The  planets 
Venus  and  Jupiter  shine  more  brightly  than  any  other 
heavenly  body  except  the  sun  and  the  moon.  Th(»e  ^tara 
Which  do  i»t  change  thdr  relative  positkms  in  tiM  ^  an 
ttSi^fixti  start. 
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FiO.  S— -The  Ore*!  B«ir 


The  clusters  or  groups  of 
stars  are  called  constetla- 
I  tions.  Ancient  astrono- 
mm  gaw  nuDM  to  these 
groups,  usually  those  of 
animals,  noted  heroes,  or 
the  deities  they  worship- 
ped. These  namei  are  still 
used. 

You  are  already  familiar 
with  the  group  of  stars 
known  as  the  Dipper.  How 
is  this  group  used  in  find- 
I  ing  the  direction  north? 
The  constellation,  of  which 
the  Dipper  is  a  part,  was  called  Ursa  Major  (Fig.  6),  or 
the  Greater  Bear.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  north  star 
txoittk  Ursa  Major,  and  at  idboot  tlia  sania  di^UMe  fram 
it,  is  Cassiopeia,— "the  lady  in 
her  chair,"— havmg  five  bright 
stars  arranged  somewhat  like  the 
letter  W  (Fig.  6).  These  two 
groups  may  be  seen  on  any  dear 
r'^iht  in  either  summer  or  win- 
u*f  .  Notice  their  positions  at  the 
same  hour  every  night  for  a  few 
months,  find  out  the  course  of 
tl^ir  qnMvent  mov^nent,  and 
try  to  make  out  the  reason  why 
they  seem  to  move. 

During  the  winter  months  a 
large  square-oomored  group  con- 
taining many  hrii^t  stan  moves 
itbaioQiiMCB  idky 
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every  evening.  This  is 
the  eonitaUsM  Orion 

(Fig.  7),  named  after  a 
celebrated  mythical  giant 
and  hunter  of  ancient 
times.  The  threo  ftaw 
in  line  aeroM  tiie  centre 
of  the  group  are  the 
"spangles  in  Orion's 
belt,"  and  if  the  line  of 
this  belt  be  continued 
downwards  it  wiU  pass 
close  to  Sirius,  or  the 
' '  dog  star  *  '—the  most 

brilliant  of  the  fixed  stars.  ,      ^  * 

The  stars  art  believed  to  be  other  suns  and  centres  of 
systems,  but  so  far  away  that  they  look  like  mere  twink- 
Img  pomta  of  light,  with  th«r  attendant  planets  quite 
invisible. 

Surface  of  the  Earth  (Fig.  8).  About  one  qnarter 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  land,  and  the  TCBiaii4«r  watop 
oriee.  What  is  a  coatiaaitT  What  is  an  ocean? 

The  names  of  the  continents  in  order  of  siaetliMM^  ^i'^.^ygf?* 


wd  Austi^lii^  W;  speak  of  the  Continwit  of  E«(^  ^  ^fSSSi^dH 
pmrt  of  the  gr<»t  continent  Keoarraphically  cited  ®"J^,5? 
Smms  of  tbft  eoewis  are  Pkcifit,  Athmtic.  Indian,  Antarctic,  and  Arctic. 

On  page  17  is  a  map  of  North  America  (Fig.  9) .  Where 
is  the  continent  mountainous,  and  where  levfl?  How  ^ 
the  mountams  in  the  west  compare  in  size  with  those  in 
the  east? 

The  western  mountains  of  North  America  form  part  of  a 
vast  horseshoe-shaped  system  encircling  the  north  pole,  and 
extending  about  twenty  thousand  miles  through  ^  four 
laige  continents.  The  whoto  system  is  loMywn  by  dimwfc 
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names  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 
In  South  America 
the  mountaina  are 

cillc  d  the  Andes,  and 
in  North  America  the 
Rocky  Mountaina. 
As  the  system  con- 
tinues into  Eurasia 
it  spreads  out  into 
various  chains  that 
are  more  or  less 
penllel,  the  hifl^iest 
of  which  are  the 
Himalayas.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Asia 
the  syst^n  divides, 
one  part  extending 
westward  through 
the  Alps  in  Europe 


no.  ]^Kdki  Map  «l  North 


and  the  AUas  range  in  northern  Africa,  and  the  other  aontii- 
ward  along  the  eastern  aide  of  Africa.  All  the  great  mouiit- 
ains  of  the  world  are  in  this  system.  Trace  the  system  on 
this  small  map  (Fig.  8),  and  also  on  the  school  globe. 

From  the  great  ridge  the  land  slopes  outwards  for  a  long 
distance  toward  the  Atlantic  and  Aretic  Oeeaaa,  fora^ 
four  vast  plains.  In  South  America  and  North  America 
these  plains  are  fertile,  and  in  North  America  are  well 
cultivated.  In  Asia  and  Africa  parts  of  them  are  not 
fertile,  chiefly  because  of  unfavorable  weather;  that  in 
northern  Asia  being  very  cold,  and  that  in  narttnaen  Afrka 
and  the  adjoining  part  of  Asia  being  very  hot  and  dry. 

In  order  to  show  the  whole  globe  at  a  glance,  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  is  here  given  with  the  North  Pole 
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as  the  centre  and  the  Equator  as  the  largest  continuous 
circle ;  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  shown  by  grores  turned 
up,  on  the  same  principle  as  you  would  cut  the  peel  of  an 
orange  and  turn  up  the  four  quarters  from  below. 

The  direction  of  the  Earth's  rotation  ia  shown  by  the 
arrow  points. 

On  the  outside  of  the  ridge  the  land  descends  abruptly 
to  the  sea  everywhere  except  in  south-eastern  Asia,  when, 
there  are  two  large,  fertile,  and  densely  populated  plaina. 
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Find  on  the  map  (Fig.  10),  or  on  the  achool  globe,  the 
following  slopes : 

i.  In  North  America-i^aci/Sc,  AOcmfie. 

ii.  In  South  Americe-AM^,  Aftoneie. 

iil  In  EunMift  (Europe  and  Afia)  -  ATorttcrm  SmM^ 
ecisterv. 

iv.  In  AirxcA— Atlantic,  South-eastern. 

If  the  waters  of  the  ocean  could  be  entirely  removed, 
the  bottom,  or  aeorfloor,  would  be  found  eovwed  wWl  Un, 
valley,  and  i^ain,  juet  as  the  continents  are,  and  what  are 
now  islands  or  groups  of  islands  would  be  the  ■anm^iB  of 
ranges  or  systems  of  mountains. 

The  Heat  3eUs,  Why  is  the  climate  always  hot  near 
the  equator?  Why  does  it  become  cooler  as  we  approBch 
the  poles?  State  two  reasons  why  it  is  always  exceedingly 
at  the  poles. 

The  hot  region  around  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  the 
Hot  Belt,  and  the  cold  areas  around  the  poles  the  Cold 
Belts.  Lying  between  the  Hot  Belt  and  the  OAd  Belts* 
and  extending  around  the  earth,  are  the  IForm  Bfttt  ant 
the  Hot  Belt,  and  the  Cool  Btfte  next  fbfi  Cold  Betti  (Ffg. 

11). 

The  Hot  Belt  varies  in  width  from  two  thousand  to  three 
thousand  miles.  It  has  constant  summer,  and  some  pares 
of  it  are  almost  too  hot  and  <q;>presBive  forpeople  firom  tlw 
cooler  belts  to  endure.  In  it  days  and  nifl^ts  are  netrijr 
equal  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  Warm  Belts  the  summers  are  long  and  warm,  and 
the  winters  short  and  temperate,  rain  usually  falling  in 
the  latter  instead  ot  snow. 

The  Cool  Belts  have  summer  and  winter  nearly  equal  in 
length,  the  summer  being  jomperate,  and  the  winter  oold 
and  healthful 
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'  RAINS 
IMORMKIT  Hum 
RAIMS 
iUTTU  0*  NO  RAINS. 

Fio.  11— ThcHwtBtitt 


shaded  iX^fp^portloSt^^^^^^^^  black,  or 

Vhe  heat  bel  s  a«  bv  Jnerof  ioLi"?  "^^"^ 

lines,  which  you  .TotY  SHot  Xw  ^^^',•'""1'*  i^themua 
account  of  the  forn^tlon  of  the  earth'.  ^  <» 

^  ^""^         ^'^d  there  are  no  people  no 
•nimals,  and  no  plants,  because  of  the  exti^me  S  On 
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the  outer  margins  of  those 
belts  summer  lasts  for 
only  a  few  weeks  (Fig.  12) . 

No  one  has  ever  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  either 
of  these  centres  or  poles, 
owing  to  the  great  difficul- 
ties of  travelling  and  car- 
rying provisions,  although 
many  expeditions  have 
been  made  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  many  lives  have 
been  lost  in  vain  attempts. 

Through  what  continents 
does  the  Hot  Belt  extend? 
(Fig.  13.)  The  northern 
Cold  Belt?  In  what  belts 
are  North  America,  Africa, 
and  Australia  ?  '°  *^ 

Winds.  State  what  you  have  already  learned  abmit  the 
causes  of  winds. 
In  the  Hot  Belt  the  air  is  warm  and  light,  so  that  colder 

air  fxom  both  nortii 
and  south  moves 
under  it  and  lifts  it 
up.  Breezes  thus 
tend  to  blow  from 
the  cooler  belts  into 
the  Hot  Belt. 

In  what  direction 
does  the  earth 
rotate,  and  at  what 
rateattheeqoatOT? 
«i»iNi«tothcBRtKttt  The  n^id  rotttioii 
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of  the  earth  causes  the  breezes  toward  the  Hot  Belt  to 
be  turned  in  the  Warm  Belts  toward  the  south-west  and 
north-west,  and  in  the  Hot  Belt  directly  westward  during 
the  whole  year.  These  westward  breezes  are  called  trade 
wmdA.  When  they  cross  the  Atlantic  Ooeen  into  South 
America  they  are  turned  aside  toward  north  and  south  by 
the  high  Andes  Mountains,  and  on  reaching  the  Cold  Belts, 
where  the  rate  of  the  earth's  rotation  is  slower,  they  blow 
eastward  to  their  starting  place.  The  trade  winds  of  the 
Pacific  a&o  are  in  i»rt  tirnied  northward  and  aoathward 
by  south-easterr  Asia,  and  return,  eastward  in  the  Cool 
Belts.  The  winds  which  blow  eastward  over  both  oceans 
are  called  return  trade  ivinds. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  four  great  circular  currents  of  wind 
are  Mt  up  ovor  tlM  two  oceans  and  adjdninir  parts  of  the 
continents,  two  nmrth  of  the  eqioator,  and  two  south 
(Fig.  11). 

During'  the  voyage  of  Columbus  to  America  in  1492  his  little  fleet  of  t'lree 
sailing  vessels  got  into  the  Trade  Winds  and  was  rapidly  wafted  toward 
the  New  World.  The  sailors  became  much  alarmed  at  the  steadiness  of 
the  winds  toward  the  west,  fearing'  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  get 
back  home  again.  In  the  return  trip  they  went  to  the  northern  border  of 
the  Warm  Be^  and  then  after  a  atomy  wymga  they  ntiboA  Sittope 
again. 

Rainp  Districts.  The  trade  winds  carry  a  large 
amount  of  vspor.  When  they  reach  the  highlands  at  the 
west,  and  rise  up  the  mountain  sides,  or  blow  toward  the 
north  and  south,  they  give  iqp  nmeh  of  this  vapw  in  the 
form  of  rain.   Why  ? 

The  Atlantic  trade  winds  in  this  way  form  two  vast 
areas  of  heavy  rainfall  <m  the  American  continent  One 
is  on  the  great  slope  between  the  northern  Andes  and  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  other  is  on  the  slope  between  the  south- 
em  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  (Fig.  11).  Where 
in  both  of  these  areas  do  you  expect  to  find  the  greatest 
amount  of  rain^?  Why? 
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When  the  Pacific  trade  winds  reach  Asia  and  Australia 
they  cause  heavy  rains  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  those 
continents  and  the  islands  near  them  (Fig.  11.) 

The  trade  winds  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  joined  by  • 
portion  of  the  Piujiftc  trade  winds,  and  blow  across  Africa. 
They  cause  heavy  rainfall  in  the  central  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, more  particularly  on  the  eastern  side  (Fig.  11). 

The  return  trade  winds  of  the  North  Atlantic  gatha- 
moiOxxn  in  their  passage  eastward  across  the  ocean,  and 
cause  heavy  rainfall  over  nearly  all  western  and  northern 
Europe.  Similarly  the  return  trade  winds  of  the  Pacific 
cause  heavy  rains  ou  the  western  slopes  of  the  Bodgr 
Mountains  in  the  far  north  and  the  Andes  in  the  Ur  mm 

(Fig.  11).  ...  , 

The  rainfall  in  parts  of  India  in  southern  Asia  is  prob- 
ably the  heaviest  in  the  world.  Winds  called  mmsoona, 
heavily  laden  with  moisture,  blow  fai  sonmier  from  tiie 
Indian  Ocean  up  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  and  there 
empty  their  rains  (Fig.  11).  The  annual  rainfall  in  some 
places  reaches  a  depth  of  from  300  to  500  inches.  In  winter 
the  winds  blow  southward,  and  are  dry  winds.  Why  are 
they  dry? 

There  are  also  winds  in  western  A.  rica,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  which  resemble  monsoons,  and  which 
help  to  bring  about  heavy  rainfall.  What  other  winds 
carry  moisture  into  the  same  region? 

Th0  World's  Great  Rivers.  The  great  rainfall 
areas  are  drained  by  the  world'e  great  riven. 

When  necessary  use  the  colored  maps  of  th«  cootinsflts  ia  thi«  book  In 

preparinj;  your  answers  to  the  questions  which  here  Ciritow. 

Name  the  chief  river  systems  in  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
N<»rth  Amwica.  Aeeoont  fiir  tlieir  formation. 

Whkh  is  the  larger  river,  the  Mi«riiww>i  cr  the  it 
Ummml  Why? 
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What  are  the 
chief  rivers  in 
Europe?  Acoonnt 
for  their  formation. 
In  the  north-east- 
em  slope  of  Asia? 
Account  for  their 
formation.  How 
do  they  compare  in 
size  with  the  rivers 
of  North  America? 
Give  reasons  why. 

Name  the  chief 
river  systems  in 

 the  Atlantic  slope 

pw. I4-I- th. Tdta ifctamD^rt  of  South  America. 

Account  for  the  formation  of  these  river  systems. 

Which  is  the  larger  river,  the  Amazon  or  the  Plata  ?  Why  ? 

The  Amazon  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world.  Why  is 
it  larger  than  the  Mississippi? 

Name  the  large  rivers  of  the  south-eastern  slope  of 
Asia.*  Account  for  their  formatkm. 

Why  are  there  no  large  rivers  in  western  Auirtralia? 

What  are  the  chief  rivers  supplied  by  the  central  African 
rains? 

Why  are  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
North  America  and  South  America  small  and  unimportant? 

What  is  the  large  river  south  of  the  Himalayas  in  A«a? 
Account  for  its  formation. 

Name  the  large  river  of  western  Africa  emptying  into 
the  Gulf  of  Gum^  From  what  winds  and  rainfiall  is  it 
suiylied? 

u  "J?**  9V"T  Ht       ^'V!'  We  therefore  ■houU  not  say  "  HoanK 

Ho  River,  but  •  Houc  Ho   m-  "  Houir  River.    Similarlr,  we  ibouM  not  mv  ••  YMc.t2 
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Raintwss  Districts.  In  the  American  continents  there 
are  two  areas  which  are  not  reached  by  moist  winds. 
They  consequently  receive  little  or  no  rain,  and  are  hot  dry 
deserts.  OiMof  themteinllwwestimtoeiiMputfifMM 
AmericaaiKl  thb  othflrisakmg  narrow  strip  <tf  land  on  tlM 
Pacific  coast  near  the  centre  of  South  America  (Fig.  11). 

In  Asia  and  Africa  there  are  two  great  rainless  areas  (Fig. 
14) ,  which  are  much  larger  than  either  of  those  in  America. 
One  of  these,  called  the  Desert  ni  €k)bi,  is  in  omtrsl  Asis* 
It  is  dmt  in  <m  all  sides  from  moisture-bearing  winds  by 
ranges  of  the  world's  great  mountain  system,  described  on 
pag^  17.  Another  is  in  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  several  deserts,  the  Uurgeirt  of 
which  is  called  the  Sahara.'  Wbn^  which  blow  over  tUs 
region  from  the  north  give  up  nearly  all  their  moisture 
among  the  highlands  of  the  European  branch  of  the  world's 
mountain  system,  while  the  moisture-laden  winds  from  the 
IiMUanOoseBdoiMtieachtiterqrionatalL  TbsfeisiStoo 
the  Kalahari  Desdrt  of  southom  Africa,  not  visited  bgr 
vapor-bearing  winds,  partly  be^pose  of  the  moonteins  and 
highlands  east  and  south  of  it.  /  ' 

In  the  Australian  continent  tibere  is  a  Vuse  district  from 
whieh  rains  are  excluded  by  Has  mountalas  on  tiie  SMt 
coast,  and  which  is  therefore  desert. 

Study  the  map  (Fig.  11),  for  the  location  of  ndny  and 
rainless  districts.  . 

The  Ocean.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  never  at  rest. 
Thkiisone  leason  why  they  remain  so  pure  and  why  ocean 
breezes  m  so  healthful.  What  are  waves,  bilkms,  and 
breakers,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  each?  What  are  tides? 

There  are  also  currents  in  all  the  oceans.  We  may  think 
of  them  as  great  rivers  or  drifts,  gradually  'sxpandisg  in 
widtii  as  ^flffw,  bat  notmiziiigw^  ^MinpoiadiiiK 
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mile  to  five  miles  an  hour,  according  as  their  waters  may 
be  compressed  within  a  narrow  channel,  or  can  expand  in 
the  free  ocean.  Several  causes  bring  them  about,  one  of 
which  is  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  vsdB,  leaving  the 
water  behind  and  causing  it  to  flow  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  what  direction  does  the  earth  turn  ?  In  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  near  the  equator,  therefore, 
strong  currents  are  set  up  toward  the  west  The  land  on 
the  west  sides  of  these  oceans  causes  the  currents  to  divide 
andflow  northward  and  southward,  and  tho  branches  thus 


floating  matter  and  seaweed  are  drawn  toward  the  centres 
of  these  eddies,  forming  collections  which  look  like  low 
islands  when  viewed  from  a  short  distance.  The  centre 
of  tiie  northem  eddy  In  tiie  Atlantic  has  the  name  of 
the  Sargasso  or  Seaweed  Sea  (Fig.  16).  The  hnmdi 
of  the  Atlantic  current  which  flows  past  North  Amer- 
ica is  called  the  GW  Stream,  and  the  branch  of  the 
Fftdfie  wmmt  flowing  past  Asia,  the  Japan  Current  (Fig. 
16).  Thf  waters  in  the  cBfrattts  josfc  named  are  quite 
warm.  Can  you  state  why  ?  The  only  other  ocean 
currents  which  need  b^  mentimioi}  here  fm  t|ie  «^  N&rth 


formed  are 
whirled 
around  to 
their  start- 
ing  points, 
form  i  ng 
two  great 
circu 1 ar 
currents,  w 
eddies,  in 
each  ocean. 
Great  quan- 
tities  of 
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Polar  Currents  flowing  out  of  the  Arctfe  Oesaa 
Greenland  and  Labrador  in  the  Atlantic,  and  through 
Bering  Strait  southward  along  the  coast  in  the  Pacific. 
Why  are  their  waters  cold?  When  these  cold  currents 
meet  the  warm  currents,  they  sink  underaesth  them,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  cold  air  whean  meeting  the  warm 
SLIT.    (See  page  51,  Part  I.) 

At  great  depths  the  ocean  is  very  cold  and  in  darkness. 
Heat  and  light  make  their  way  only  a  short  distance 


9m.  I<— Omu  Comatt  of  ttw  Padllc 


through  water.  Nearly  all  the  life  the  ocean  contams, 
both  plant  and  animal,  is  found  in  shallow  places  or  near 
the  surface.  What  have  you  already  learned  is  the  d^/Ok 
3f  the  ocean?  Why  are  its  waters  salty? 
Is  ice  heavier  or  lighter  than  water?  When  a  glacier 
saches  the  sea  and  moves  down  into  it,  large  masses  of 
Ice  are  broken  off,  sometimes  with  a  kmd  iqnrt  rawm- 
7)ling  heavy  thunder  and  causing  a  great  eommotioii  hi  ^ 
Sn^^m^Ly^^'    ^  iceberya  are  formed  (Pig. 

hi'  0*  icebergs  are  carried  southwards  into 

Atlantfc  Ocean  evwy  stanmer  by  the  North  Polar 
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current.  Dmqt 
often  reach  a 
height  of  200 
or  800  feet 
above  tiie  sur- 
face  of  the 
water,  and  this 
is  only  about 
one -eighth  of 
their  entire 
mass.  In  the 
south  polar 
resrions  there 
are  often  vast 
fioes,  or  flat 

17— A  OUicieT.  with  Iceberg  bodieS  Of  drfft- 

d««h«i  ing  ke,  extend- 

ing for  many  tnileB.  Icebergs  chill  the 
Mr  around  them,  cause  dense  fogs,  and 
b  loome  very  duigerous  to  navigation. 

Latitude  and  Longitude.  We 

often  need  to  describe  the  location  of  a 
place  on  the  earth.  To  do  this  we  make 
use  of  two  systems  of  lines  whidi  we 
imagine  are  drawn  upon  its  surface. 
One  system  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  circles,  called 
VaroUds  cf  latitude,  drawn  around  the  earth  parallel  with 
the  equator  (Fig.  18).  The  other  consists  of  a  number  of 
lines,  called  meridians  (Fig.  18),  drawn  from  one  pole  to 
the  other  across  the  parallels  of  latitude.  All  the  Imes  m 
both  systems  are  numbered,  tiie  parallels  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  and  the  meridians  both  eastwards  and  wwt- 
wards  from  the  prim*  wwridiaw.    The  prime  mendiaii 
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used  by  the  Britiih  people  passes  through  the  observatory 
at  Greenwich,  part  of  the  city  of  London,  England,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  Meridian  qf  Greenwich, 

The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  divided  into  860 
equal  parts,  and  each  part  is  cafled  a  degree  (°) . 

The  distance  from  the  equator  to  one  of  the  poles  is  what 
fraction  of  the  total  distance  around  the  earth?  How 
many  degrees,  therefore,  are  there  in  that  distance?  The 
latitude  of  a  place,  then,  is  never  greater  than  9(f ,  and  the 
place  is  in  noKtk  kOitude  when  it  is  north  of  the  equator, 
and  in  mmtk  Ux^iude  when  it  is  south  of  the  equator. 

Since  we  number  degrees  of  longitude  both  eastwards 
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never  greater 
than  180^ 

and  the  place  is  in  east  Umgiiude  when  it  is  east  of  tiie 

prime  meridian,  and  in  west  longitude  when  it  is  west  of 
that  meridian.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  degrees  of  longitude 
become  smaller  toward  the  poles,  those  at  the  equator 
being  60  geographical  or  nautical  miles,  or  about  69  English 
land  miles  kmg.  Degrees  of  latitude  are  of  the  ssme 
length— about  69  miles— all  over  the  earth. 

The  study  of  the  diagrams  on  page  29  (Figs.  18  and  Id), 
will  help  you  to  understand  this  subject  The  parallels 
of  latitude  and  meridians  that  are  shown  in  Fig.  19  are  ten 
dq^neei  iqjMurt,  but  you  must  ranonber  that  manr  H»  be- 
tween these  which  are  omitted. 

Search  on  the  school  globe,  and  name  the  cities  whose 
latitude  and  longitude  are  nearly  as  follows :  22°N.,  88°£. ; 
4ra.,76^.;  84'S.,  18*E.;  86*N.,  140*E.;  60*N.,8rE.; 
4rN.,  74'W.;  38*S.,  145'E.;  m,  104°E.;  23*S.,  43'W.; 
40°N.,lirE.;  4rS.,175°E.;  60°N.,9rW.;  2rN.,  158°W. 

Find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  five  Canadian  cities 
not  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph. 
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Thror  it  the  long  journey  taken  by  the  earth,  in  iti 
orbit  (Fig.  20),  around  the  aun  every  year,  its  axis  alwaye 
points  in  the  Mine  directfcm-toward  the  North  Star. 
Thia  diraetkn  k  a  little  oblique  with  reference  to  ite  orbit, 
and  for  that  reason  the  sun  shines  vertioiUy  over  points 
north  of  the  equator  half  the  year,  and  south  of  the 
equator  the  other  half.  The  greatest  distance  the  sun  is 
thus  hnaitit  on  eithff  ^  of  the  equator  is  about  281 
d^rees,  and  the  circles  around  the  earth  at  these  latitudes 
are  f  IIH  irojncs.   The  one  north  of  the  equator  is  the 


Tropic  qf  Cancer,  and  the  one  south  the  Tropic 
Capricorn  (Fig.  21). 

When  the  sun  is  vertical  over  the  Tropic  of  CSancer 
its  light  shines  23i  degrees  beyond  the  north  pole.  The 
cm:le  then  formed  by  the  light  on  the  rotating  earth 
is  the  ArcHe  CireU,  When  ^  nm  is  vertical  ovtr  tiie 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  the  light  shines  beyond  the  south 
pole  23i  de^reeB»  and  the  Antaivtie  CircU  is  formed 
(Fig.  21). 

By  the  tropics  and  polar  circles  the  earth  ia  divkkd  ii^ 
fiye  Zonm  if  LigkL  Btadf  ^  iSmm  2SSi  mt  ^ 
page  and  name  and  givo  the  poritioii  and  bomidaiiaa  ol 
each  imia. 
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When  the  sun  shines  vertically  near  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  it  is  summer  north  of,  and  winter  south  of,  the 
equator.  When  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  near  the  liropic 
of  Caprieorn  it  ia  •ttimner  MUth  of,  and  winter  north  of, 
the  equator.  What  season  of  the  year  is  it  now  in  Aua- 
tralia?  In  the  British  Islet? 

If  an  orange,  fixed  upon  a  knitUnir  Madia  as  its  ask,  b*  carriad  armmd 
a  lighted  lamp,  with  the  needle  inclined  a  short  distance  trom  the  vertical 
andalways  ptrintiiw  in  the  same  direction,  the  methods  of  fermation  of  the 
tropics  and  polar  ordes  may  be  illustrated. 


NORTH  AMERICA 

PosMon  and  Extent.  Find  North  America  on  the 
school  globe  or  on  Fig.  8.  Is  it  north  or  fouth  of  ^e 
equator?  Is  it  in  the  Land  Hemisphere  or  m  the  Wa.ar 

Hemisphere  (See  Fig.  32,  Part  I)  ? 
Whatocean8bounditonthenorth,ea8t.andwe8t?  What 

continent  is  near  its  north-western  comer?  What  strait 
separates  it  from  that  continent?  What  continent  is  at  the 
south-east?  What  isthmus  connects  it  with  that  contmentT 
What  is  the  general  shape  of  North  America?  Where 
are  its  broadest  and  narrowest  parts?  Which  are  its 
tongest  and  shortest  sides? 

ron.truct  a  scale  by  which  you  can  make  measurements  on  the  globe 
in  ^  S£i>L  TOs  may  be  done  by  taking  a  strip  of  paper  that  exactly 
iS^rf^^itelK;  aton/the  equator,  marking  it  into  ten  equal  parts,  and 
"rSThSe'  of  the'  strip  into  twenty-five  e^al  sma^^^^^^^^ 

Each  larger  soace  «Sbtahied  in  this  way  represents  2.500  m.les  and  each 
smaller  one  100  nules. 

What  are  the  distances  in  a  direct  line  on  the  earth's 
surface  from  Bering  Strait  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
from  Bering  Strait  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence?  How 
long  would  it  take  you  to  travel  these  distances  by  raUway 
train  running  constantly  at  thirty  miles  an  hour  ? 

Surface,  Where  does  the  wotW's  great  monntaiii 
system  pass  through  North  America?  What  is  its  name 

there  ^ 

The  land  from  which  the  Rocky  Mountains  rise-the 
Rocky  Mountain  Plateau-is  very  high,  the 
mountains  being  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
the  levd  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Where  is  the  widest  part 
of  this  plateau  (Fig.  24)?  About  how  wide  is  it  at  that 
point  (See  Scale  on  Map) ,  and  what  proportion  of  the  width 
of  the  continent  does  it  occupy? 
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Wh«t  iB  the  name  of  the  smaller  moant«n  .yrtem  in  th. 
eastern  part  of  North  Amenca?  t--.i^i.i.n.iii 

"^'''''^^^^iTX^^^'^'^  Appalachian 

»eXSS:^prl=f3^tr«r. 

Sritli«:Ta  tJS'^Ser^^^t^^tSfe 
Arctic  The  rocks  of  this  region  are  said  to  be  of  ^ 
^tiaa  formation,  and  the  mountains  m  the  south  are 
called  the  Laurentii»r.  Mountams.  ,  .. 

L^ne  between  these  three  mountain  systems  f^f^ 
ri;^fStf  North  America.  It  is  not  peiiect^y  level. 

K  m^  mi^  80  than  the  r^^^-^f 
Mdwestofit  Muchofitispraineland.  What  are  the 

l^ndries? 

^  Sr^P^'nU  r^^fjl  North  ^ 
aay  be  studied.  Why  is  there  much  ram  on  the  Atian^ 

^tin  the  Hot  Belt  and  on  the 

Beh?  Why  is  there  little  on  the  PwaficcoMk  in  tilt  Warn 

^fe  m  24  note  the  dotted  lines  running  across  the  map. 
2*  <«n^  im^th^^  Urns,  or  lines  of  equal  heat 
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They  do  not  run  in  a  straight  line,  bat  vary  aeoording  to 

the  formation  of  the  land  and  other  causes.  They  ahow 
the  different  Heat  Belts-Cold,  Ckwl,  Warm,  Hot. 

In  the  Cold  Belt  the  snowfall  is  heavy,  and  the  ground 
IB  covered  with  snow  and  ice  nearly  the  whole  year.  The 
amount  of  snow  and  its  duration  on  the  ground  are  less- 
ened farther  south,  so  that  in  the  Warm  and  Hot  Belts 
none  falls  except  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 

Now  find  on  the  relief  map  of  the  continent  the  follow- 
ing legions,  and  state  all  you  can  about  thdr  cUmate: 

i.  The  islands  in  the  north. 

ii.  The  country  south  of  Hudson  Bay. 

iii.  The  country  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

iv.  The  central  part  of  tiie  Pacific  coast 

Drainage,  What  large  river  flows  northward  mto  tiie 
Arctic  Ocean?  Fhid  its  source.  Name  three  large  lakes 
it  drains.    (See  map  of  North  America,  Fig.  23.) 

What  is  the  largest  lake  drained  into  Hudson  Bay? 
What  large  river  flows  into  this  lake  from  the  west?  What 
river  forms  its  outlet?  Many  rivers  flow  ftooL  west,  south* 
and  east  into  Hudson  Bay,  but  they  are  neazly  all  rough 
mountain  torrents  and  of  little  value  for  commerce.  The 
Saskatchewan  is  the  largest  river  of  the  basin,  and  is 
navigable  for  small  steamers  many  miles  up  from  its 
mouth. 

What  group  of  lakes  lies  south  of  Hudson  Bay?  The 
lake  most  north-westerly  in  the  group  is  called  Lake 
Superior  and  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
world.  What  rivo*  drains  this  group  of  lakes?  Into  what 
does  it  empty?  Tins  \&  the  most  inqportsnt  rivor  of 
OuMkdbL  •  Can  you  state  why? 

Between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  is 
a  low  plain-like  slope,  watered  by  many  small  navigaUe 


HOKTH  AMtKKA  » 
What  targe  river  flow^th  from  n«ra»  ^J^^li^ 

to  thTmouth  of  the  Mississippi;  this  «  tt^long^ jfeM^ 
S  water  in  the  world.   What  large  rhrerflowp  i««to  tl« 

Gulf  of  Mexico 
goath-west  of  the 
Mississippi?  Trace 
on  the  map  the  line 
which  separates  the 
waters  flowing  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  Hudson  Bay 

from  those  flowing 

into  the  Atlantic 

Ocean  and  Gulf  of 

Mexico.   This  line 

shows  the  position 

of  the  height  of 

land  by  which  the 

great  emtral  plain 

of  North  America  is 

divided  into  two 

rW  Ntme  the  one  in  the  extreme  nortfc-westCTn 

SSToTT^ontinent.  Where  does  it  e»P*Jj?N«~^ 

^in  the  western  part  of  the  S^^J/fSlS 
Z.L  Into  what  gulf  does  it  en«rtyT  1»       Bfito  of  its 

^J^SZWs.  extending  for  more  tfum  tjl^^ 
ta^  ptaces  more  than  «  mile  in  d»i.th,  «* 

HM  called,  canyons  (Fig.  26). 


Fio.  25— A  view  ta  the  OrMd 
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The  most  important  basins  and  sk^  of  North  Amarioa 

are  therefore: 
L    The  basin  of  the  Mackenzie. 

ii.  The  Hudson  Bay  basin. 

iii.  The  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence. 

iv.  The  Atlantic  Coast  plain,  between  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

V.  The  basin  of  the  Mississippi  (including  that  of  the 
Itio  Grande), 
vi  Hie  Padfic  stope. 

Coast»Lin€  and  Islands,  What  very  large  inland 
bay  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent?  A  body  of 
water  like  this  is  called  not  only  a  bay,  but  sometimes  also 
a  gulf  or  a  sea.  What  strait  joins  this  bay  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean?  Both  bay  and  strait  were  discovered  in  1610  by. 
Eenry  Hudson  (Fig.  26),  an  Eni^i^  explorer,  who  was 
east  adrift  on  these  waters  by  his  mtitinoiis  crew  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards. 

What  large  bay  lies  north-eastwards  from  Hudson  Bay? 
What  strait  connects  it  with  the  Atlantic?    These  are 

named  aibeac  their  diseoy^rers, 
William  Baffin  and  John  Davis, 
two  noted  English  navigators. 

What  is  the  largest  island  in 
the  north,  on  the  east  side  of 
Baffin  Bay?  Except  along  its 
south-western  coast  it  is  covered 
the  year  round  with  ice  and  snow. 
Is  the  name  a  suitable  one?  The 
wm^beae  in  the  n<»tham  ptat  ol 
s  ^e  island  is  so  cold  that  sailors  as 
3  ■  have  been  unable  to  esqdofe 

fatxnix  at  »t  Henry  Hwhon      all  that  JMUt  of  tho  CCmSt, 
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What  island  lies 
east  of  Greenland? 
Both  Greenland 
and  Iceland  be- 
long to  Denmark, 
one  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 
Iceland  !s  a  very 
cold  country*  but, 
strange  to  say,  it 
contains  a  noted 
volcano,  Mt.  Hecla, 
and  has  many  £F«y> 
sersy  or  great  foun- 
tain-like springs 
through  which 

regularly  and  at 

short  intervals, 

shoots  out  of  the 

ground  (Fig.  27). 
Theotbor  islaada  in  the  norili  ■»  not  importanl,  Iboiiflii 

they  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  large. 

When  islands  are  grouped  together  in  a  great  duster,  as 

these  are,  they  form  an  archijfektgo. 
What  ci^  k  at  the  southan  end  of  ChneenlaiidT 
What  gulf  is  hi  the  most  easterly  part  of  tho  main- 
land? 

What  river  empties  into  it?  Many  Canadian  steamships 
sail  down  the  river,  through  the  gulf,  and  across  the  ocean 
to  Emnpfr.    What  strait  is      tbe  north  east  of 
gulf? 

What  island  lies  east  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence?  It 
was  discovered  by  the  English  more  than  four  hundred 
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Fig.  28 — Outline  Map  o{  North  America' 


yean  ago.  What  cape  is  at 

its  south-eastern  point? 

What  is  the  name  of  the 
peninsula  at  the  south  of 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence? 
Sometimes  peninsulas  are 
nearly  or  quite  as  broad 
where  they  join  the  main 
Jand  as  they  are  at  any  other 
part.  What  broad  peninsula 
lies  between  the  Gulf  of. 
St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson 
Bay? 

What  large  gulf  and  sea 

are  at  the  south-east  of 
the  continent?  What  two 
peninsulas  partly  enclose  the  gulf  ?  What  cape  forms  the 
extreme  end  of  Florida?  What  group  of  islands  partly 
encloses  the  sm?  One  of  tliese  islands  was  the  first  knd 
found  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492.  He  thought  it 
was  part  of  India,  and  so  the  group  of  islands  afterwards 
came  to  be  called  the  West  Indies,  and  the  native  people 
of  the  new  w(hM  Indians.  What  aie  the  largest  islands 
in  the^gisap?  The  British  own  many  of  the  West  InflKa 
Islands. 

What  gulf  and  peninsula  are  ai  the  south-west  of  the 
continent? 

What  island  is  a  little  north  of  the  centre  of  the  Pacific 
coast?  It  forms  part  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
in  Canada.  How  does  it  compare  m  size  with  the  otbw 
islands  along  the  same  coast? 

What  sea  is  at  the  extreme  n<»rth-we8t  of  the  oontineiit? 
Very  many  aaals  tsn  tite  <A  th«  mmmm  iriradi  fai 
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Whtt  gnut  penlnfiila  fonns  the  north-western  eomttr 
of  the  omtinent? 

PractiM  drawinsr  the  outline  of  North  America  as  shown  in  this  little 
map  (Ki|r.  28),  until  you  can  make  a  neat  one  of  the  aame  site  or  a  little 

Urger  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

Draw  a  small  map  of  North  America  and  name  on  it  the 
bordering  oceans,  the  mountain  ranges,  and  chief  river- 
pystems  and  lakes. 

Draw  another  and  name  on  it  the  chief  coa9t  features 
and  islands. 

Vegetation.  When  this  continent  was  discovered  the 
whole  country  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  was  covered  with 
great  forests,  while  in  the  centre,  or  Great  Basin,  it  was 
a  vast  prairie  covered  g<MieraUy  with  long  g»88,  and  ex- 
tending from  tlM  Gulf  of  Mexico  far  northwards  into 

what  is  now  Canada. 

In  the  north  the  forests 
were  open,  so  that  it 
was  not  difficult  to  pass 
through  them  in  any  direc- 
tion, while  in  the  south 
they  were  dense,  the  trees 
and  bushes  grew  so  dose 
together  and  were  often 
so  thickly  overgrown 
with  vines  and  thorny 
plants  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  a  person  to  make 
his  way  through  them, 
except  by  paths  made  by 
wild  animals  (Fig.  29). 
How  would  you  account 
fer  tills  diffemee? 
what  heat  belti  are  these 
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dense  forests  of  North  AjnericT  ^l^'^jf^^ 
receive  heavy  or  light?  Are  optn  fowrti  gwwrily  to 
mountaiiKmt  or  in  level  country?  ^  ,    ,  ,  ^.v 

Why  is  there  little  or  no  vegetation  in  the  land  along  the 

Arctic  Ocean  (Fig.  30)?  How  do  y;;f,««»^S*^^ 
desert  region  in  the  south-wert?  In  ^  tatter  dirtrtrttiie 
Boilis  so  parched  and  Mndy  thit  nothing  giowi  eixeqita 


Fio.  30-An  Eskimo  "  Topick"  on  the  TeUo*  River 


few  stunted  bushes;  the  land  cannot  be  cultivated  except 
by  irrigation.    (See  page  74,  Part  I.)  ^ 

In  the  Cool  and  Warm  Belts  many  kmds  of  grata, 
fruit*  and  other  useful  ptanti  are  raised.  In  the  wheat  or 
temperate  region  there  are  raised  also  oats,  barley,  com, 
many  garden  and  field  vegetables,  and  such  f  rmts  as 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  and  berr»8. 
In  the  cotton  or  warm  area  are  grown  also  nee,  m^f^cane, 
and  southOTi  fruits  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  and  bananas. 
Between  these  two  regions  is  that  of  com  and  tobacco, 
which  form  the  staple  products  of  that  Pgrtof  thecountry> 
On  the  Pacific  coast  also  the  fruits  of  both  tbeae  ivgiOBs 
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grow  abundantly,  and  fonn  an  important  source  of  wealth 
tothepeoi^ 

Draw  a  small  map  of  Nwrth  America,  name  on  it  in 
their  proper  ^-'vlitiea  aa  many  forma  of  vegetatioii  aa 

you  can. 

Animals.  On  the  Arctic  coasts  and  in  the  Cold  Belt 
generally  are  animals  with  thick  fur  and  oily  bodies  (Fig. 
81).    Nearly  aU  are  ileah -eating  and  good  awlmmei'a. 

Why  have  the  polar 
bear  and  the  seal 
thick  fur?  Why  is 
the  fur  of  the  bear 
white  and  that  of 
the  seal  grey?  The 
seal  has  a  covering 
of  fine  woolly  fur 
next  hiB  body,  and 
a  smooth  coat  of 
long  hairs  extend-       ^  ai— The  Aigacw^rir^,  AsioMi*  of  the 

ing  through  this. 

Ti»  sealakin  we  generally  see  in  coats  and  caps  is  the  "fur- 
aeal*'  of  the  Pacific,  and  "plucked,"  that  is,  the  long  ba'dra 

are  removed  leaving  the  woolly  fur  exposed  that  was  un- 
derneath. Of  what  advantage  are  both  these  coverings  to 
the  seal?  The  whale  has  underneath  its  ifenooth  skin  a 
layer  of  "blubber"  or  fat  fnm  one  to  two  fiset  thidc 
Why  is  its  skin  smooth  ?  Why  doea  the  animal  need  a  cover- 
ing of  blubber?  The  eider  duck  is  covered  with  a  thick  mass 
of  white,  grey  and  black  feathers.  Why  are  the  feathers 
so  thick?  The  bird  plucks  from  its  breast  down  with  which 
it  covers  its  eggs.  Why  should  it  need  to  cover  its  egvi? 
Hunters  gather  the  down  from  the  nests— about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  from  each— and  piepaie  it  for  the.  market 
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In  th«  forests  of  the  Cool  Belt  in  this  continent  are  th« 
countless  numbers  of  fur-bearing  animals  of  Canada  (Fi;^. 
32).  These  include  moose,  caribou  and  other  deer,  wolves, 
foxes,  beavers,  otters,  sables,  and  black,  brown,  and  grizzly 
bears.  None  of  these  animals  have  as  long  or  close  fur  as 
the  polar  bear.  Why?  Why  do  the  moose,  the  wolf,  the 
fox,  and  the  bear  live  in  the  forests?  Why  do  the  beaver 
and  the  otter  keep  near  streams?  These  forests  also 
abound  with  birds  of  prey,  like  the  golden  eagle,  and  with 
birds  hunted  for  food,  such  as  wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  wild 
turkeys,  partrid're,  quail,  and  pigeons.  The  eagle  is  noted 
for  its  gi-eat  strength,  keenness  of  vision,  and  rapidity  in 
flight.  What  use  does  it  make  of  these  features?  In 
what  ways  are  wild  geese  and  ducks  suited  to  life  on  or 
nefi  vrater' 

The  prairie  country  a*  time  contained  bisons  (mis- 
named buffaloes)  in  such  ^  at  herds  that  trains  had  to 
stop  to  allow  them  to  cross  the  railway.  Their  tSr  and 
flesh  were  so  highly  prized  that  they  have  nearly  all  been 
killed  off  by  the  hunter.  Only  a  few  are  now  found,  the 
majority  of  which  are  in  Canada,  and  these  are  under 
the  protection  of 
the  Government 
or  of  private 
citizens  (Fig.  33). 

There  are  very 
few  wild  animals 
in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Cool 
Belt  and  in  the 
Warm  Belt  in  this 
continent  Why? 
The  fierce  puma, 
much  like  a  large 
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cat,  and  the  timid 
b^ph(nii  or  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep 
(Fig.  34),  are  in  the 
mountainous  re- 
gions in  the  west, 
and  the  ahigatxxr, 
a  large  lizard-like 
reptile,  is  found  in 
the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  and  in 
o^ber  rbren  in  the 
souUiem  part  of 
the  continent. 
Vast  numbers  of  domesticated  animals,  such  as  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry,  take  the  place  of  the  wild 
animals  that  have  been  driven  out,  and  all  these,  except 
the  turkey,  have  been  brought  from  the  Old  World. 

The  animals  of  the  Hot  Belt  in  North  America  are  so 
much  like  those  in  the  northern  part  of  South  America 
that  they  will  be  lefmed  to  in  the  deseripkioa  of  the 
animals  of  the  latter  contin«it. 

Valuable  food  fishes  are  taken  in  the  ocean  waters  on 
both  east  and  west  coasts,  and  in  the  inland  waters,  nota- 
bly the  great  lakes.  The  salmon  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
cod,  mackerel,  and  heiring  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  uid  the 
whitefish  and  lake  trout  of  the  inland  lakes  are  the  most 
abundant.  Lobsters  and  oysters  are  obtained  on  both 
coasts  of  the  continent. 

History  and  Ptfop/*.  About  nine  hundred  years  ag'O  it  is  believed 
that  daring  sailors  from  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  came  to  the  north- 
eastern coasts  of  North  America  and  formed  some  small  settlements. 
But  they  afterwards  went  away  and  nearly  all  traces  of  their  visit  to  the 
New  World  have  been  lost.  In  the  year  1492  Christopher  Coiumboa  and 
afiwrarilowcfBMedtfiaAtiaattetroml^ahtothi^iaiallTeMaittiido^ 
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more  made  it  known  that  there  was  a  great  continent  awav  ia  the  -rmt 
(See  page  87,  Part  1.)  / 

But  during:  the  centuries  when  the  American  continent  was  unknown  to 
Europeans  it  was  not  without  inhabitants.  In  North  America  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  coast  and  ia  the  interior,  were  people 
who  had  red  skins  and  \ong  straig^ht  black  hair,  and  who  bunted  wild 
animais  to  the  dense  fbresU  and  fished  the  lakes  and  streams  to  cet  their 
hvmy.   Whir  did  the  Earopeans  call  these  people  Indiam? 

In  the  c<Nd  nortliem  r^ions  the  Eskimos  Inrad  hi  tMr  iaow  Inrta*  Ma 
the  fat  of  the  whale,  seal,  and  polar  bear, 
and  dreseed  themselves  in  sealskins  and 
bearskins  about  the  same  as  they  do  now. 

In  the  southern  part  of  North  America 
and  in  parts  of  South  America  were  people 
weli  civilized,  with  ref^lar  forms  of  govern- 
ment, large  cities,  and  much  wealth  in 
silver  and  gold.  These  were  the  ancient 
Mexicans  of  North  America  and  Peruvians 
of  South  Amerik. 

Then  the  white  man  came  from  Europe 
and  took  nearly  all  the  continent  from  its 
original  inhabitants.  Long  and  bkxidy 
wars  were  carried  on  with  the  Indfans, 
Mexicans,  and  Peruvians,  and  as  a  resalt 
vast  numbers  of  the  n^vea  wet«  aiain, 
and  the  old  tribes  afanoek  anlMf  disap* 
peared  from  the  bud.  "nie  Earopeans 
who  took  poasession  of  southern  North 

»«»Ii*nlJ'*r*i2°''  P*""!?'°"  °^  Atlantic  Coast  from  Newfoundlaad 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  occupied  it  for  nearly  one  hundred  andfittv 
l^^^UT",^^"^"^'  diffi«.lties  they  succeeded  in  buildingTp  comfoX 
aWe  homes  for  themselves  and  esUblishing  a  number  of  thriving  coteniei. 

m  which  the  former  were  successful  and  they  together  became  an  tadal 
pendent  nation  called  the  United  Suies  of  Ameri,!  ThiTSKiriftSt 
history  of  considerably  more  than  one  hundred  years,  OcetSi^mi^ 
central  portion  of  the  continent.  Its  people  are  largdV  rflSSfcdLS2! 
there  »»«»other  EuS»|i«»a«  to  bl^^ 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  United  Statea  are  manT  Negroes  «• 
people  descended  from  the  inhabitant*  of  aouthem  and^V^TAfric. 
Dunng  the  seventeenth  and  eisfateemh  centuries  man/ naUv^A Weans 

Atlan^c^nSLbtve" 
^Uu^  ^  J^^a!:^;^  cotton  planters,  and  o.her  wealSy 
.  fl-.TSSS^l*'^  descendanu  were  kept  under  harsh  treatment 

""'^T  '^'^  States  Govemm^t, 

— ~""  wread  the  southern  people  to  make  them  free.  Thiy 
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are  now  slowly  becoming  educated,  and  some  are  entering  diffismt  line* 
of  buaineM  and  even  the  learned  professions. 

The  French  took  possession  of  the  country  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Here  they  carried  on  the  fur  trade  for  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  in  a  war  with  the  British  they  were  defeated 
and  forced  to  give  up  their  territory.  Ihis  was  in  1763,  and  the  British 
have  not  only  held  this  part  of  the  continent  ever  since,  but  have  extended 
their  possessions  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  forming  what  i.s  now  called  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Many  descendants  of  nit  French  settlers  live  in 
Canada,  especially  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  si  ill  speak  their  own  language, 
but  the  majority  of  the  population  of  Can- 
ada are  of  British  descent. 

Many  British  colonists  left  their  com- 
fortable homes  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States,  alter  the>e  States  became  independ- 
ent, and  settled  in  Canada,  which  was  at 
that  time  for  the  most  part  a  wild  forest. 
These  were  called  United  Empire  Loyalists. 
Many  of  the  people,  of  Canada  to^y  are 
proud  to  call  themselves  descendants  of 
those  old  heroes. 

During  the  last  fitly  years  numbers  of 
Chinese  have  come  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  settled  in  different  parts  of 
North  America.  They  are  most  numerous 
on  the  Pai  !fic  coast,  but  nearly  every  city 
and  very  many  towns  have  small  colonies  Flo.  36— Ouunp'ain.  dw  fouadtr 
of  these  queer  people.  of  Quebec 

The  population  of  North  America  now  numbers  nearly 
one  hundred  and  ten  millions,  of  which  Canada  has  about 

six  millions,  and  the  United  States  about  eighty  loillkiw, 

and  Mexico  about  fourteen  millions. 

Subdivisions,  Study  the  colored  map  of  North 
America  (Fig.  23). 

What  large  country  occupies  nearly  the  whole  '  . 
northern  half  of  the  continent?  This  is  our  own  coi  '  . 
and  it  forms  an  important  part  of  the  great  British  Em,  i 
What  is  meant  by  the  capital  of  a  country?  What  is  the 
capital  of  Canada?  On  what  river  is  it?  Into  what  other 
river  does  this  flow? 

Find  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  also  a  part  of 
th«  British  Emi^,  but  is  not  a  part  of  Canauu  It  has  a 
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government  and  a  capital  of  its  own.  What  is  its  capital? 
(See  map).  What  strip  of  country  extends  along  the  coast 
immediately  north  of  Newfoundland?  This  belongs  to  the 
island  and  is  valuable  to  it  because  of  the  seal  and  other 
fisheries  carried  on  there. 

What  large  country  lies  south  of  Canada?  How  does  it 
compare  with  Canada  in  size?  Find  on  the  map  and  name  . 
its  capital.    At  the  north-west  of  Canada  is  a  smaller 
territory.   What  is  its  name?  It  was  purchased  by  the 
United  States  in  1867  from  Russia  (a  country  of  Europe). 

What  country  is  south  of  the  United  States?  What  is 
its  capital?  Of  what  nationality  are  the  greater  number 
of  its  people? 

By  what  name  is  the  part  of  the  continent  south  of 
Mexico  known?  It  is  made  up  of  several  small  independ- 
ent republics. 

What  group  of  islands  lies  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
partly  surrounding  the  Caribbean  Sea?  Two  of  these 
Islands,  Cuba  and  Haiti,  are  independent,  and  the  others 
are  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  also 
of  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark  (countries  of  Europe). 
Each  has  its  capital  or  chief  town. 

The  islands  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  in  the  north-east, 
are  often  called  Danish  America.  Why?  They  are  of 
little  value  except  as  stations  for  whaling  and  sealing 
vessels,  that  carry  on  their  business  in  the  northern 
waters. 

Draw  a  small  map  of  North  America  and  on  it  mark  the 
countries  and  their  capitals. 
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Position  and  Extent,    As  we  have  already  aea 

•  1,-.!^^^         lies  east  of  Canada?  What  British  colon 
lies  between  Canada  and  the  ocean  ? 

2«adaconsi8ts  of  a  large  group  of  islands  thatare  c^re, 
with  lee  and  snow  aU  the  year  round,  scarcely  explore 
even  along  their  c««*4ifie,  and  inhabited  by  only  a 
wandenng  Eskimos.  j  *  xc» 

TT«^^S*Q?f "       ^^^^  What  territory  th< 

United  States  separates  the  north-eastern  part  of  Canadi 
from  the  ocean? 

What  larg^country  borders  Canadaonthesouth?  Whai 
group  of  lakes  lies  along  the  southern  boundary?  Whiti 

S!^' ^^^^  what  does  it  flow?  Findapor 

turn  of  this  nver  on  the  boundary  line.  The  line  between 
w^tern  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  a  paralL  ofl?^ 
tude;  try  to  find  out  which. 

nn^wJ^*^.^^  V^"^^  '"^P  «^  Canada  and  the  scale 
Z:^lil:^Z.^'^'  are  the  greatest  length 
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Vm.  39— The  Three  ^SUtw,  Cwinwre.  Alberta,  pm  of  tiM  Ugh 


ThetotelarMofCwu^isa  IH«b  nbn  tteathrae  and 

square  miiM 

„  -  J^*  lengrth  rf  the  line  separating:  Canada  from  the  United  States  is  about 
.i,OW  miles,  and  of  this  1,400  miles  is  a  water  line,  that  is,  made  up  of 
nvers  or  lakes. 

It  takes  a  raUway  train  just  about  a  week  to  make  the  journey  acroM 
Canada,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  travelling  n^bt  Mid  day  (F%.  87). 

Surface.  Canada  has  parts  of  the  three  mouiiti^ 
systems  of  North  America—the  Boeky»  ii»  Lrarantitii, 
and  the  Appalachian. 

The  Rockies  consist  in  Canada  of  several  chains  more  or 
less  paralld,  their  totsl  width  bemg  from  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  miles.  Along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
-xtends  the  Coast  or  Cascade  Range,  containing  at  its 
northern  end  the  peaks  of  St  Elias  (18,024  ft.)  and  Logan 
(19,600  ft ),  the  highest  in  Canada.  The RocI^  Mountains 
pn^  £ona  tlw  eastorn  side  of  tbt^srston  (f%.  S»). 
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Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Laurentian  system  is  in  Canada. 
All  this  region  is  wild  and  rocky,  dotted  with  innumer- 
able small  lakes,  watered  by  many  mountain  streams,  and 
almost  entirely  co  vered  with  forests. 

That  part  of  Canada  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  Appal- 
achian in  formation.  The  chief  mountains  are  the  Notre 
Dame,  extendinar  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  (Fig.  40). 

Tlie  land  stretching  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Laurentian 
highlands  is  the  northern  part  of  the  graat  Central  Plain 


Fio  40^a«*  Ba*iii.  ?^*^^2!!'«^J±mv»ct.  .t  the  «Mtem  end  of 
tm  Notn  Daaw  Mountaitu 


the  Notn  Daaw  Momrtaina 

of  North  America.  In  what  direction  does  it  slope  in  the 
north?  in  the  south?  Most  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
plain  is  prairie  land  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Canada.  Trace  on  the  map  the  ridge  separating  the 
waters  ftowing  into  Hudson  Bay  from  those  flowing  into 
the  Missiarippi. 

CUmaU  and  Rainfall,  In  what  heat  belts  is  Can- 
ada? Trace  on  the  map  of  Canada  the  line  separating  these 
belts.  Where  is  it  farthest  south?  Where  is  it  farthest 
north?  How  do  the  parts  into  which  it  separates  thet 
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oofontiy  compare  with  each  oth«r  in  iriM,  in  mrfaot,  and  in 

suitability  for  agriculture? 

The  heat  of  southern  Canada  varies  greatly  throughout 
the  year.  The  winters  are  usually  cold,  while  the  sum- 
mers are  warm,  and  in  some  places  often  very  hot  The 
north-eastern  shores  of  Canada  are  colder  than  the  western 
in  the  same  latitude.  This  is  due  partly  to  ocean  currents 
that  flow  past  both  shores,  cold  ones  in  the  Atlantic  and 
warmer  ones  in  the  Pacific. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  summer  over  eastern  Canada 
are  the  return  trade  winds  which  blow  from  the  south, 
south-west,  and  west  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
These  carry  with  them  a  large  amount  of  moisture  from 
the  equatorial  regions.  Fart  of  this  is  givm  up  hi  the 
heavy  rainfall  of  the  southern  United  States,,  but  a  large 
amount  is  retained  to  be  let  fall  over  southern  and  eastern 
Canada.  In  winter  the  winds  blow  from  the  north  and 
north-west  and  cause  large  quantities  of  snoiw  to  fall 

The  warm  molsture-Iaden  winds  from  the  Pacific  blow 
against  the  high  mountain  barri'?rs  of  western  Canada 
throughout  the  year,  making  the  rainfall  along  the  coast 
the  greatest,  and  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies  the 
least,  in  the  Dominion.   State  reasons  why. 

Drainage—  The  St.  Latoreriee Basin  and  Atlantic  Slopes. 
Trace  your  pencil  on  the  map  of  Canada  around  the  basin 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  great  lakes  and  part  of  the  river 
are  on  the  United  States  boundary  line,  and  so  the  basin 
is  in  both  countries,  the  larger  portion  being  in  Canada. 
Parts  of  the  basin  are  the  oldest,  most  thickly  settled,  and 
pr  :  <  jrous  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

Name  the  five  great  lakes  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
ba^iin.  Which  one  is  enLireiy  in  the  United  States?  What 
large  lake-like  bay  is  at  the  east  of  Lake  Huron?  What 
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smaller  lakt  is  cMntd  faito 

Lake  Superior?  What  are  th 
two  larges!  lakes  drained  into 
Geortfian  Bay?  What  small 
lake  lies  between  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Erie?  Name  all  the 
rivers  tha*  connect  these  lakes 
with  one  i!  ->ther.  Name  tl^ 
chiei  Lributaric^  of  the  St. 
LawieBce  from  the  north  and 
south.  (See  mxp  of  the  Prov- 
inco .  Ontario. )  T'  le  di  gram 
{Fig  J),  sbowi^  the  CO  .  para- 
tive  Ucpths  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  relatton  of  the  lakes 
to  sea  level. 

La  Superior  is  the  largest  bod  f 
resh  water  in  the  world.  Its  ink  i 
the  ■  •>.tcrn  i  iid  is  th  -  River  St.  Lo 
wliii  h  forms  th  '  head  treii  n  of  tht 
St.  Lawri-nce  s'  em.  '1  .e  no.  '  shore 
>>f  the  lake  is  hii;h  and  rockvi  ^"d  the 
south  lower  and  mure  sandy.  Iron. 
cop|>er,  gold,  silver,  and  other  m^iieralii 
abound  on  its  shores.  Us  waters  tax 
clear  and  full  of  valuaUe  Mlmoa  trout, 
and  wbitefish. 

River  Si.  Mar\ ,  th 
Superior,  is  naviKabl 
length  eitoept 
Marie  where 
have  heed  ^ . 
rapid    on  hot 
Slate  -  s,.l,  s  . 

Lake  ilun 
Lake  Super 
has  the  mo^ 
KTeatest  r  nn 
.ak'-s.  Name 
i.ii  -  est  baj.  '1 
trout  fisheries 


>utlet  of  Lake 
:lirou}rHout  its 
•1  oCSmiU  StP 
.sr.  I      ( "anai 

I  ^^  H  d  lliese 
ai!  :  IIP    i  '■  -ted 

.e  n\ 

•'O'   ',  v.  a  of 

nd  uak.       ci  iT  1 1  ' 
ii  \  en  coa  u; 
^  of  island  at 
s  larjrest  i-- ,.       nd  its 
'  white-tish  .u.  i  salmon 
this  lake  are  v«rjr 
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Lar.e  Eric  isthe^hr. 
lowest  of  th.' fi\ .■      .  at 
'nk      .1  id    H  114'     i  (<>' 
iidJoi    ariu  dan.    i 'iu>> 
•onus.     Ti\<    jf  if.iter 
l>art  of  its  Ira  iit 
«rriei!        alon^;  'he 
juth  r-^  flho'e,  and 
■<«vrr.   ta;  j^ectUMhave 
jjrov  ,  up  I  here. 

The  Niagara  Kiver 
itsueti  f  om  Lake  Erie 
M  a  brixui  navig^^le 
stream    and  after  a 
urse  L.-f    :\  t>r  «' 
'S  it  tlivide*.  to  i: 
•  Gr  »>     IhI    .d.  \ 


bfi. 

J  t" 

!t  '  \ 


lart- 


tn' 


:itt' 
i>.',i  ■ 

err 
vioU 

.-.I,  j 

\'.  !>U< 
0\  rock} 
ab  "So  higtj, 

foi  ^  t  world* 
fa  I    li  .  alls  oi  Xiagara. 

e  mai^ificent  falls  are  about  thrci  ^uari 
•d  into  two  parts  by  Ooat  Island,  the 
•lOi  .-ttiahoe "  fall  boinj;  on  the  Canadian  si 
^    seven  miles  tiie  river  rushes  with  foaming 
'  ^  'ig.  42).  at  one  point  in  which  it  takes  & 
oU"  Altar MBeryinfffroas the  gofi^etht- 


rsof  a  mile  wide,  and  are 
wider  and  slightly  lower 
Then  for  anutbtf  ids 
ertt  ihrottKfa  a  deep  gotm, 
o  turn  to  (Of .  1  the  wMri- 
(vwswith  MMothoadn^id 
^  and  fiklia  in  this  river 
f^.4S^  wUchpasMB 
f  Ontario. 

ot  countin^f  Lake  Si. 
A  iarge  amount  of 
.     uordered  on  both  Cana- 


rse  to  fcs  o^iet  into  Lake  Ontario.   1  & 
ov(>rcoBie  for  navigation  tnr  the  WeUaat^ 
ou)f   >he  "  Niagara  Peninsula"  of  the  l'r« 
Lai      >ntario  is  the  smallest  of  the  Great  i 
lair),    it  is  one  of  the  most  important  for  co 
ra  f  p  ,sos  over  it  from  the  upper  I  skes,  and 
diar'  ,inu  United  States  sides  by  thickly  settled  and  liourishing  agricultural 
coii  itry.    Many  large  cities,  such  as  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kingston,  and 
Roi  liester  (U.S.)»  and  nearly  .i  score  of  towns  are  situated  on  or  near  it. 

1  ;om  Lake  Ontario  the  stream  flows  on  as  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  750  miles  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  I-Twrence. 
For  the  first  fifty  miles  'ii  :  river  decreases  in  width  f'  om  ten  to  t\  o  miles, 
and  this  part  is  known  a.^  the  Lake  of  the  Thous.md  Isl  'ids.  It  contains 
t^robably  two  thousand  islands  varying  in  size  from  a  sma  I  rock  utting'out 
)f  the  water  to  two  which  are  large  townships  of  one  of  tiie  Ontario  coun- 
ties. Many  of  the  smaller  ishinds,  which  are  juf^tly  famed  for  their  beauty, 
are  built  up  with  siimwer  residnces,  hotalsi  and  parks,  and  are  favorite 
resents  for  towists. 
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The  rapids  of  the  St 
Lawrence  begin  a  few 
miles  below  the  town 
of  Prescott  and  extend 
at  intervals  as  far  as 
Montreal.  Probably 
ihe  most  dangerous  m 
these  are  the  Lachine 
rapids  near  Montreal 
( Fig.  44),  but  the  most 
stormy  are  the  Long 
Sauit  just  west  of  Corn- 
wall, and  the  Coteau 
and  Cedars  farther 
down  the  river.  Passen- 
ger and  other  steamers 
can  safely  pass  down 
all  the  rapids,  but  in 
coming  up  stream  must 
pass  through  the  canals 
along  the  Aonu. 

There  are  several 
lake  expansions  and 
many  islands  in  tbe 
course  of  the  river.  On 
one  of  the  islands  is 
situated  the  city  of 
Montreal,  and  the  river  has  been  deepened  at  Lake  St.  Peter  to  allow 
ocean  vessels  to  come  up  to  that  city.  The  mouth  of  the  river  has  a  width 
of  about  forty  miles.  Near  what  city  does  it  begin  to  increase  in  width? 
Name  as  many  cities  and  towns  on  its  banks  as  you  can.  The  whrte 
course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waters  from  the  sources  of  the  St.  Louis  to  the 
Gulf  is  about  2,300  mile^. 

The  country  sloping  from  the  Laurentian  highland  to  the 
Atlantic  contains  two  large  river  systems,  the  Koksoak  and 
the  Hamilton.  They  are  of  little  value  oommerdillsr.  Why? 
What  is  probably 
one  of  the  greatest 
waterfalls  in  the 
world  is  the  Grand 
Falls  on  the  Hamil- 
ton River,  where 
the  whcle  body  of 
that  great  stream 
leaps  over  a  cliff 
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Pio.  45— The  Victoria  Bridge  ae 

roM  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Montreal,  Qoe. 

300  feet  high.  The  Hamilton  River  forms  part  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  Atlantic  slope  from  the  Appalachian  syBton  extends 
into  Canada  in  the  south-east  The  St  John  is  the  largest 
Canadian  river  in  that  slope,  and  is  of  great  value  in  the 
lumber  trade.  What  city  is  at  its  mouth? 

Drainage.  The  HudiKm  Bay  Bonn.  The  main  depres- 
sion in  Canada  is  that  which  surrounds  Hudson  Bay. 
Trace  your  pencil  on  the  map  of  Canada  around  this  barin. 
Where  does  it  extend  into  the  United  States?  Where  is 
its  extreme  western  limit?  Name  all  the  large  rivers 
which  flow  into  Hudson  and  James  Bays.  All  these  rivers 
are  rough  mountain  torrents,  unfit. for  navigation.  In 
what  ways  may  these  riven  become  of  great  vahie?  How 
do  yon  think,  ixam  th^  appearance  on  the  map,  they 
compare  with  the  Ottawa  river  in  length  and  in  size? 
What  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ports  are  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nelson  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill 
rivers?  Name  tiiose  which  boond  Ontario  and  Qudbee  on 

the  north. 

Name  the  largest  lake  in  the  basin.  How  does  it  com- 
pare in  size  with  Lake  Ontario?  It  ia  comparativ^ 
shallow,  and  at  its  southern  end  it  is  swampy.  Sevwil 
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settlements  of  Icelanders  are  on  its  western  shores  and 
some  Indian  reserves  on  the  east  and  north.  What 
river  drains  it  ?  What  great  river  flows  into  it  near  its 
northern  end?  What  one  flows  into  it  at  its  southern  end? 

The  Saskatchewan  and  Red  Rivers  flow  through  a  level 
fertile  country,  and  are  important  commercial  highways. 
The  former  is  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats  for  seven 
hundred  miles  from  Lake  Winnipeg,  tne  chief  drawback 
being  a  fall  of  forty-five  feet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
This  obstacle  is  surmounted  by  means  of  a  horse  tramway 
for  conveyance  of  freight  between  river  and  lake  vessels. 
Name  all  the  cities  and  towns  you  can  on  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Red  Rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

Drainage,  The  Mackenzie  Basin  and  Arctic  Slope. 
Trace  your  pencfl  on  the  map  of  Canada  rjxmnd  the  basin 
of  the  Mackenzie  River.  What  three  large  lakes  does  it 
contain?  How  does  each  of  them  compare  in  size  with 
the  Great  Lakes  of  the  St.  liawrence  basin?  What  is  the 
outlet  of  Athabasca  Lake,  and  into  what  does  it  empty? 
What  large  river  enters  the  Mackenzie  from  the  west 
betew  (west  of)  Great  Slave  Lake?  What  two  large 
rivers  join  the  Mackenzie  waters  at  the  western  end  of 
Athabasca  Lake? 

Why  is  very  little  trade  conducted  on  Great  Slave  and 
Great  Bear  Lakes  and  the  lower  Mackenzie?  The  Peace 
River  is  navigable  for  large  boats  from  the  foot  of  the 
Rockies  to  its  mouth  (500  miles)  and  drains  a  vast  area  of 
country  that  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  great  develop- 
ment for  agricultural  purposes. 

Determine  the  distance  the  water  flows  from  the  source 
of  the  Peace  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  (Fig. 
46).  How  does  this  distance  comi)are  with  the  lengths  of 
such  other  Canadian  rivers  as  the  Saskatchewan  and  the 
$t  Lawrence. 
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THa  Maokenxie  River  was  named  after  its  discoverer,  Sir  Alexander 

Mackenzie,  who  explored  western  and  north-we!!tt  n  Canada,  1788-03. 
He  was  afterwards  knighted  M  a  reward  for  his    nrices  wkI  for  Uw 

hardships  he  had  endured. 

What  rivers  empty  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  east  of  the 
Mackenzie?  Why  are  they  unimportant  commercially? 


Vr'ainage.  The  Pacific  Slope.  Trace  on  the  map  of 
Canada  the  ridge  between  the  streams  flowing  into  the 


Vio.  46— Indian  Hut  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River 


Pacific  and  those  of  the  basins  farther  east.  Name  the 
principal  rivers  of  the  Pacific  slope  in  Canada.  Which 
one,  partly  in  Canadian  teiritory,  is  the  longest?  Deter- 
mine its  length.  Many  of  the  rivers  of  this  slope  rise 
from  glaciers,  and  are  of  the  mountcin-torrent  tyi:e  with 
clear  cool  waters. 

Along  the  banks  and  in  the  beds  of  ^e  Yuk<m,  tlM 
Fraser,  and  the  Columbia  and  their  Uibutaries  rich  ^;iob^ 
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«f  gold  hay«  been  discovered  in  recent  years.  The  other 

rivers  of  British  Columbia  are  valuable  because  of  their 
fishing  and  lumbering  Industrie. 

Coast  Features,  What  large  gulf  lies  at  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Canada?  (Fig.  47.)  What  large  island 
borders  it  on  the  east?  What  strait  separates  the  island 
from  the  mainland ?  Newfoundland  is  a  British  possession, 
but  does  not  form  part  of  Canada. 

In  the  north  and  south  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are 
two  islands  of  about  the  same  size.  Name  them.  The 
one  at  the  north  is  rocky,  barren,  and  virtually  uninhab- 
ited; the  one  at  the  south  has  fertile  soil,  a  delightful 
climate,  and  is  so  densely  populated  that  it  is  a  province 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

What  peninsula  lies  south  of  Prince  Edward  Island? 
What  island  is  east  of  Nova  Scotia?  This  island  forms 
part  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  What  bay  lies  north- 
west of  Nova  Scotia? 

What  very  large  bay  lies  durectly  north  of  the  Great 
Lakes?  It  is  navigable  from  the  mkldle  of  June  until  the 
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end  of  October,  but  during  the  winter  season  drift  ice 
obstructs  vessels.  What  bay  is  its  southern  projection? 
By  what  strait  is  Hudson  Bay  connected  with  the  Atlantic? 
What  bay  is  on  the  south  coast  of  the  strait? 

The  islands  and  peninsulas  along  the  northern  shores  of 
Canada  extend  to  within  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  north  pole.  They  constitute  the  District  of 
Franklin,  named  in  honor  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  a  gallant 
English  naval  officer  and  explorer  who  perished  in  1847 
while  on  an  expedition  among  these  islands  in  search  of 
a  "  north-west  passage  "  to  India. 

What  bay  and  strait  separate  the  islands  of  Northern 
Canada  from  Greenland?  The  bay  is  open  for  two  mcmths 
in  the  year,  and  has  important  whale  and  seal  fisheries. 

What  large  island  is  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Canada? 
It  is  the  largest  island  on  the  whole  western  coast  of  the 
continent  of  Amerca.  What  group  of  large  islands  lies  a 
little  farther  north  near  the  coast  ?  The  islands  north  of 
the  latter  form  part  of  the  territory  of  Alaska  and  belong 
to  the  United  States. 

Compare  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada  with  the  Atlantic 
as  to  length  of  coast  line  and  number  of  isk  ^s. 

Government  and  Subdivisions.  Canada  is  one  of 
the  most  important  colonies  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
is  self-governing,  with  its  system  of  govemnMnt  modelled 
after  that  of  the  Mother  Country.  Laws  are  made  by  a 
Parliament  of  two  Houses  (the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Senate)  and  a  Governor-General,  the  latter  assisted  or 
advised  by  a  ccnnmittee  of  state«nen  called  the  Cabinet  or 
Ministry,  selected  from  both  Houses  (Fig.  48).  What  city 
is  the  capital  of  Canada?  Where  is  it  situated? 

The  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  Canada  are  ar- 
ranged  into  subdivisions  called  Provinces,   Their  names 


T^r^je^n^h^it^f  Ottawa,  showing  the  Post-office  and  ^diWOW  tlK 
RLea«  Cal,ri  in  the  foreground  and  the  Parliament  Bu.ld.ngs  in  the  <ltot»ee 

are  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and 
British  Columbia.  Find  these  on  the  map  and  aame  and 
locate  the  capital  of  each.  Which  is  the  largest  province? 
Which  is  the  smal'-cst  ?  H  -  w  doss  our  own  province  rank 
in  size*^  The  pro  .  inces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Prince  Edvvard  Llaud  are  of. en  spoken  of  as  the 
"Maritime  Provinces."  Can  you  teU  why?  Might  the 
name  "Maritime"  be  applied  to  any  other  province  of  the 
Dominion?  A  suitable  name  for  these  eastern  provmces 
is  "Atlantic  Provinces." 

Each  province  has  a  Government  somewhat  sin.ilar  to  that  JJ"^ 
ion  at  Ottawa.  It  consists  of  a  LcK.slalive  Assembly  elected  by  the  pecpto 

M  tiM  Otuwa  SaniU*. 
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The  remainder  of  Canada,  nearly  one-half  of  the  .vhole, 
is  subdivided  into  four  Districts  and  one  Territo'y,  Tliese 
are  all  to  a  greater  or  leaser  extent  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Dominion  Government.  Their  names  are: 
Districts  of  Mackenzie,  Keewatin,  Ungava,  and  Franklin, 
and  Territory  of  Yukon.   Find  them  on  the  map. 

The  district  of  Keewatin  is  under  th*  .upervision  of  the  Roveniment 
of  Manitoba.  1  he  other  th.  ee  district.  Me  admin.-'  w-d  directly  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  Vulcon  is  under  a  Lomn  -  ^-^XTcouncS 
direction  of  the  government  at  Ottawa,  and  a^if  .  ^fSS^vK? 
of  ten  members,  five  of  whom  are  elective.    Wha.  .s       capital  of  YuKOnr 

The  Canadian  People.  Four  hundred  years  ago  the 
only  inhabitants  of  Canada  were  the  Indians  (Fig.  49),  in 
the  forests  and  on  the  prairies,  and  a  few  EskimoB  on  ihe 
northern  coast  After  Europeans  took  possession  of  the 
country  the  Indians  gradually  decreased  in  numbers,  till 
there  are  now  not  quite  110,000  in  all  Canada.  The 
government  basset  apart  "reserves"  for  the  Indians  in 


Pio.  4»— Imliaa  Oathwtat  te  Alberta 
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every  province  and  in  several  of  the  districts,  where  more 
than  thrse-f earths  of  them  have  settled  to  do  agricuttural 

and  other  work.    The  Eskimos  in  Canadian  territory  do 

not  number  more  than 
4,000  (Fig.  60). 

The  valley  of  the  St 
Lawrence  was  settled  by 
the  French  (Fig.  51).  Their 
descendants  are  now  found 
in  all  parts  of  Canada,  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  provinee  of 
Quebec  TheFrench-speak- 
ing  pofRilation  of  Cuada 


OMi 


is  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  nearly  all  are  native 
Canadians. 

A  large  portion  of  mir  omntry 
is  peopled  by  Canadians  of 
British  origin.  Many  of  these 
are  descended  f  ron*  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  who  came  to 
Canada  more  than  a  century 


PM.it 


ago. 


Vtom  where  and 

why  did  they  come?  The  province  -  of  Ontario  (then 
TTpper  Canada)  and  New  Brunswick  received  them  in 
iazgest  numbers.  Manitoba  and  the  new  provinces  of  the 
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North-West  have  been  peopled  chiefly  from  the  eastcni 
provineet,  althongli  many  Mttlen  frtm  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries  are  taking  up  land  there. 

Chinese  people  also  are  distributed  throughout  the  cities 
and  large  towns  of  Canada,  and  are  numerous  in  British 
Columbia.  A  tax  of  $500  is  levied  by  the  Dwniiiion  govern- 
ment  on  every  Chinese  immigrant. 

The  census  of  Canada  is  taken  every  ten  years.  In  1901 
the  population  was  found  to  be  5,371,315. 

Each  province  controls  its  own  educational  affairs.  All 
the  provinces  have  eflScient  systems,  and  Canada  is  unsoiw 
passed  by  any  nation  in  the  world  in  educational  advan- 
tages. There  are  about  20,000  primary  and  secondary 
schools  (public,  separate,  high,  and  private)  throughout 
the  Dominion,  with  more  than  a  million  students,  and 
seventeen  Universities  with  aboot  7,000  students.  The 
largest  Universities  are  Toronto  (Toronto),  McGill  (Mon- 
tresl),  and  Laval  (Quebec).  Many  other  educational 
institutions  are  conducted,  such  as  agricultural  and  dairy 
schools,  medical  schools,  art  schools,  public  libraries,  crf- 
leges  of  msmk,  and  sehools  for  deaf  mutea  and  the  blind. 

What  would  you  consider  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  British  Columbia? 
On  the  river  mouths  of  British  Columbia?  On  the  fertile 
plains  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan?  In  the  Iwests  of 
northern  Ontario?  Along  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia? 

The  principal  productive  industries  in  Canada  are  agri- 
culture (including  fruit-growing,  dairying,  and  stock-rais- 
ing) in  the  cleared  and  fertile  localities,  lumbering  in  the 
forest  regions,  mining  in  the  moantamoys  Mciets,  fishing 
along  the  coast  of  the  oceans  and  on  the  great  lakes, 
hunting  and  trapping  in  the  vast  northern  forests,  and 
the  many  forms  of  c<mmercial  work  everywhere  in  j 
settled  parts  of  the  country.   Whafc  is  mitiit  by  a  pr<h 
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feimtnud  man?  What  kinds  of  work  are  done  by  ihm 
Uihwrtng  cluami 

The  grain  fields  of  Manitoba  and  :'ie  North-Wert  are 
very  extensive  and  give  a  large  yield  per  acre.  At  harvett 
time  portions  of  the  country  stretching  for  miles  are  covered 
with  waving  wheat.  This  the  farmers  reap  and  thresh  on 
the  Qeld.  sometimes  several  steam  threshers  being  seen  at 
work  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  or  two.  Some  of  the  finest 
wh^t  m  tne  world  is  grown  on  the  prairie  land,  with  a 
hard  grain  especially  valuable  for  flour-making,  and  mivit^y 


1.1  i  ■ 


Cutting  Wheat 


With  softer  qualities^   For  this  reason  a  ready  market  is 

areimportant  shipping  centres  for  grain  (Pig  52) 

«t*»er  grains  are  raised  in 
much  the  same  parts  of  Canada  as  wheat 
Many  varieties  of  apples  are  grown  throughout  Canada. 

feoSri^  ffl^  TT  r^^'f""*^^™  ^"t*"^'  Nova 
beotiadi^.  68).  UsuaUy  the  fruit  is  packed  in  barrels  and 
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sold  on  the  \iam  aurkett  or  earaftiUy  packed  for  exporta- 
tJon.   Sometimes,  however,  the  mpp)m  are  peeled,  sliced, 

and  dried  or  "evaporated"  on  large  trays  in  buildings 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  much  fruit  of  all  kinds  is 
cooked  and  canned,  and  is  largely  in  demand  both  at  home 
andahroed.  Gieet  Britain  and  Germany  are  the  principal 
countries  to  which  our  apples  are  exported. 

Large  quantities  of  berries,  plums,  and  cherries  are 
raisedm  southern  Ontario,  southern  Quebec,  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  In  Ontario  at  the  western  end  of  TaIta 
Erie  and  atong  the  southern  ahora  of  Lake  Ontario  an 
immense  peachy  and  gnqoe  famt  whieli  yidd  eieilleiit 
varieties  of  these  fruits. 

Stock-Raising  and  Vairping.  In  southern  Alberta, 
where  the  rainfall  is  not  quite  enough  for  successful  ten- 
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ing,  a  leading  in- 
dustry is  ranching. 
The  plains  are 
covered  with  stock 
fftrraa  ealled 
ramehMt  Mch  one 
several  square 
miles  in  extent,  on 
which  large  herds 
of  esttle,  horse!, 
and  sheep  are 

TbrnuAm^li^^^x^  M  ^       ^^'^^ed  (Fig.  54). 

^i^T^  ^.J^  ****  P"^*  ^"d'  a  common 
vanety  of  which  is  called  hmdHrinm,  growing  m  clumps 
or  bimches,  rather  coarse,  but  good  ibr  food.  The 
boys  m  charge  of  the  herds  are  expert  horsemen,  and  have 
their  ponies  well  trained  for  the  different  kinds  of  work  to 
be  done. 

In  all  parts  of  Canada  where  imirfngit  euried  on.  large 
numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  raised  £ 
domestic  purposes  and  for  home  and  foreign  markets  In 
-~        smaU  stock  farms  are  manAged,  and  shipments 
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ef  tiMM  animals  art  Mnt  ovt  of  the  country  by  dMlui 
who  paniMM  tha  atodc  ftmn  the  farmers. 
The  products  of  the  ranches  and  stock  ftmiB  insiarti 

live  animals,  meats,  and  hides  and  skins.  Gnat  MMi 
is  our  chief  purchaser  of  all  these  articles. 

Our  country  is  rapidly  beoominflr  noted  as  a  dairying 
ooontry  (that  ia,  one  producinff  cheese,  butter,  milk,  and 
cream).  In  nearly  all  the  provinces  dsiry  schooli  (whsi^ 
young  men  learn  how  to  make  butter  and  cheese),  have  been 
busy  and  prosperoui.  Creameries,  where  butter  is  made 
for  both  home  and  foreign  nuurkets,  have  been  established 
in  many  plaeea  (Fiff.  86).  Tlia  daby  prodoeta  of  Cm- 
ada  are  the  best  on  the  American  continent  and  equal 
the  best  in  Europe.  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  the  leading 
provinces  in  dairying  industries.  Nearly  all  our  butter 
and  diaa^^  not  used  at  home  is  sent  to  Great  Britain  in 
vMi^  ittid  wfth  eold  alofw  wrtmenta 

Lmmh^rimg*  Name  tha  piovinoes  and  districts  that 
have  forests.    Why  are  tee  no  foiwts  in  the  Ptairia 

Provinces?  Why  are  uiere  none  la  south-w<«tarn  Ontario? 

At  ^ne  tune  all  eastern  ^v.  :  \  from  I  aie  Superior  to 
the  Ati«itac  Ocean  was  cove  % ,«  forea«  In  the  time 
of  tile  Frsneh  nda  very  Uttie  '^  ^In^  was  done  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  fur  trade.  \v:n^;n  the  British  settfera 
came  they  began  to  prepare  the  country  for  farming'  -m^l 
soon  the  forests  disappeared  except  where  small  \^  cKia 
were  altowed  to  remain.  What  uses  do  farmers  make  of 
tiie  woods  on  thehr  fiama? 

By  far  the  ro'^  j  valuable  forest?  stf.  Ginada  and  of  aD 
North  America  are  in  British  Columbia.  Neariy  all  the 
trees  are  of  the  pine,  spruce,  ami  tamarack  varieties,  and 
in  niai^  eases  grow  to  be  of  enoRneaa  sizo.  The  Douglas 
spiwa  ia  oflm  800  or  46d  IM  l^iil--Biiidi  I^mt  Ite 
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oar  tallest  chunk 
steeples— and  more 
than  ten  feet 
through  at  the 

base.  Because  of 
its  tough  and 
straight  fibre  it  is 
much  used  for 
masts  of  ships  and 
frames  of  houses 
and  bridges. 
Centres  of  Lritish 
Columbia's  hmibering  trade  are  the  cities  of  New  West- 
minster end  Vancouver  (Fig.  56) .   Find  these  on  the  map. 

Lumbering  is  carried  on  along  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  (Fi?.  57),  the  Ottawa,  and  Lake  Huron. 
The  cities  of  Ottawa  and  Three  Rivers  ha\e  many  saw- 
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mflls,  and  from  Quebec  and  other  ports  large  quantttlM 
of  square  timber  is  shipped  across  the  Atlantic.  Find 
these  three  cities  on  the  map. 

The  other  locality  in  Canada  where  himberinff  is  carried 
on  is  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  The  St  John  and 
Miramichi  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  are  natural  outlets 
for  the  lumber,  and  the  cities  of  St  John  and  Chatham  are 
the  shippinsr  points.  Find  them  on  the  map. 

Nearly  the  whole  output  of  the  forest  industry  not  used 
at  home,  including  lumber,  square  timber,  logs,  and  wood 
pulp,  goes  in  about  equal  quantities  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

Mining.  Few  countries  in  the  world  surpass  Canada 
in  minmd  wealth.  Nearly  all  the  known  minerals  are 
found  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  and  her  resources  of 

ooal,  gold,  and  iron  no  one  can  yet  estimate.  Find  on  the 
small  map  the  localities  where  the  chief  minerals  are  found. 

The  cocU  areas,  as  far  as  known,  occupy  about  97,200 
square  miles,  but,  no  doubt  many  others  yet  remain  to  be 
discovered.  The  chief  mines  are  in  Nova  Scotia,  Alberta, 
and  British  Columbia.  Nearly  all  tue  coal  is  used  in  the 
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Fio.  S9— Blast  Furnace  at  Sydney.  C.B. 

provinces  and  districts  where  it  is  obtained,  and  Ontario 
imports  large  amounts  of  coal  from  the  United  States. 
Can  you  state  any  reasons  why? 

The  chief  gold  mines  are  west  of  the  mahi  chahi  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  north-western  Ontario,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia.  In  recent  years  the  greatest  product  has  been  from 
the  Yukon  Territory  and  south-eastern  British  Columbia. 

Iron  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Canada,  both  east  and 
west  The  chi^  sm^ng  works  (wh^  the  metal  is 
extracted  from  its  ore)  are  in  Nova  Scotia  where  coal  is 
convenient  (Fig.  59) ,  though  there  are  several  smelters  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec  which  import  coal  or  use  charcoal. 

SUver,  copper  tmA  kad  an  ofataiiied  in  hurge  quantitiaa 
in  British  Columbia,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  Ontario  aiul 
Quebec.  In  northern  Ontario  are  rich  mines  of  the  rare 
metals  nickel  and  cobalt  In  the  south-western  peninsula 
of  Ontario  are  weUs  from  which  petroleum  and  aaU  are 
takm. 

Fisfmpit^    Whad  Muds  of  fish  are  sold  by  Mi 

merchants  in  our  cities  and  towns?  Which  are  salt-water, 
and  whi^  are  &«8b^watar  fish?  Tboia  from  fiiiah  wtim 
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Catch  at  a  Fhucr  : 


are  caught  in  the 
Gnat  Lakes,  and 
the  large  lakes 

and  rivers  of 
western  Canada. 
Ontario  and  Mani- 
tolMi  are  specially 
noted  for  inland 
fishing.  The  chief 
fish  taken  are 
salmon  trout, 
wkitefish,  lake 
herring,  and 
pickerel.  But  by  far  the  most  important  fisheries  are  those 
in  salt-water,  carried  on  by  the  Atlantic  '^tvmmm  and 
British  Colninbia. 

Name  the  ^irf  kinds  of  salted  fl^  Md  M,  nd  caned 

fish  you  have  seen.  Most  of  these  come  from  eatilem  Que- 
bec, the  Atlantic  Provinces,  and  British  Columbia  (Figs. 
60  and  61).  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  are  far  in 
advance  of  aB  ^  otfao*  provinces  in  the  value  of  their 
fish^es,  the  former  yielding  grsat  qiHBitite  ef  eod, 
herrir^,  and  lobsters,  and  smaller  quantities  of  ftuddwrk, 
mackerel,  and  salmon,  and  the  tatter  enormous  catches  of 
sahnon.  In  British  Columbia  the  rivers  are  filled  with 
saliBOB  in  tiie  «rtog,  mA  iSbtm  are  caught  by  various 
methods  to  nim^y  the  mimwiHW  masSsm  ^Mwttt  dMV 
the  river  banks. 

Lobsters  and  oysters  are  gathered  along  the  shores  of 
tile  Attantie  FMviiMes.  Nova  Scotia  produces  nearly  twp- 
thirds  the  total  yield  of  the  foiraer,  and  Priaee  Edwai^ 
Island  more  than  half  that  of  the  lilifr.  Sone  e^liia 
also  are  found  on  the  Pacific  coast 

The  fur-seal  industry  also  is  considered  a  department  of 
OCT  fliiwriM,  riflwigh  tte  animala  are  taken  becanae  of 
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their  fur.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  alor^  the 
coasts  of  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  even  as  fisr  away 
ai  Japan. 

The  government  encourages  the  fishing  industry  by  a 
bmnty,  that  is  a  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  fishermen  according  to  the  value  of 
the  boats  and  tackle  th^  lue,  and  the  catch  thejr  obtain 
each  year. 

Fish  hatcheries  are  operated  in  different  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  and  each  year  hundreds  of  millions  of  young  fish 
and  lobsters  are  distributed  throughout  Canadian  lakes 
and  rivers. 

The  fisheries  of  Canada  are  the  largest  in  the  world, 
employing  as  they  do  more  than  78,000  men  with  boats, 
nets,  and  other  implements  amounting  in  value  to  nearly 
twelve  million  dollars.    Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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States  are  the  chief  purchasers  of  our  fish,  though  the 
West  Indies  and  other  southern  countries  take  lazse 
quantities. 

Manufactures,  Many  of  the  people  of  Canada  are 
engaged  in  manufBcturing,  and  they  owe  their  employment 
to  the  great  producing  industries  of  the  country,  meh  as 
fanning  and  lumbering.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  Dominion-Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the 
Atlantic  Provinces. 


Fig.  62— Plour  Milling  Piaat,  Kacwatio.  Ont 


The  most  important  manuf actum  of  <>tm^fn  {q  oidMr  of 
the  amount  of  production  are: 

L  Flour  and  all  other  articles  manufactured  in  flour 
mills  (Fig.  62). 

ii.  Lumber  and  all  other  artidei  mamifMtimd  in  law- 

mills  (Fig.  63). 

iii.  Machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  agricultural  imple- 
ments, engines,  stoves  and  (rther  foundry-made  goods,  and 
carriages. 

iv.  Leather,  and  leather  goods. 

Other  articles  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  cheese  and 
butter,  liquors  and  tobacco,  furniture,  wood-pulp,  and 
canned  goodi  (flah,  meats,  and  fruits). 
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Fio  «} 
A  Sawmill 
at 

l(idlMd.OM. 


Large  quanti- 
ties of  spruce, 
poplar,  and 
basswood  are 
taken  from  tiie 
eastern  forests 
of  Canada  to  be 
ground  or  prepared 
for  the  manufacture 


chemically  into  wood-pulp  (Fig.  64), 
of  paper,  tubs,  pails,  and  many  other 
artldaa.  Pkobibly 
the  greatest  spruce 
forest  in  the  world 
extends  through 
northern  Canada 
fran  New  Brans- 
wick  in  the  east 
to  the  Yukon  in 
the  north-west. 
Canada's  supply  of 
pulp-wood  is,  tliw»- 
fore,  practically 
inexhaustible. 
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Throughout  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Seotift,  there  are  thirtgr-five  large  mills  producing  nearly 
800  tons  of  pulp  per  day.  The  largest  and  best  equipped 
mills  in  Canada  are  on  the  St.  Maurice  River  in  Qndbee 
and  at  the  town  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  Ontario. 

• 

Tradg  and  Commerc*.   We  owe  much  to  outaide 

nations,  not  only  because  they  provide  us  a  market  for  our 
timber,  cheese,  and  wheat,  but  also  because  of  the  many 
artieke  we  import  frinn  timn  fnrour  everyday  use.  Name 
any  articles  you  can  that  may  be  UMde  into  ektUiig  or 
used  as  food,  which  we  obtain  from  distant  lands. 

Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Canada  is  car- 
ried on  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
next  eoimtriea  in  ovder  are  GenoKuy,  Fimnce,  Belgium, 
Newfoundland,  and  J^;ian. 

Very  large  vessels  cross  the  Atlantic  to  Great  Britain, 
and  other  European  countries,  and  cross  the  Pacific  to 
Japan,  China,  and  Australia.  We  sometimes  speak  of  the 
temagi  of  a  veitfll,  by  which  we  mean  the  weight  of  goods 
ill  tona  which  it  can  cany.  The  seaporta  of  Canada,  idiere 
the  greatest  total  tonnage  of  vessels  enters  or  leaves,  are 
1.  Montreal  (Fig.  65),  2.  Victoria,  3.  St  John,  4.  Halifax, 
6.  Quebec,  6.  Vancouver.  Find  all  these  cities  on  the  map 
of  CaiiacbL  Whieh  of  them  piebebly  oootet  trade  wtOi 
European  coim^riaa,  and  with  Japui,  Chhia  and 

Australia? 

The  many  large  lakes  and  rivers  of  Canada  afford  splen- 
did means  of  inland  navigation.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  value  of  the  Saskatchewaii  and  Pteee 
Rivers  in  this  respect  The  St  Lawrence  River  system  is 
navigable  for  ocean  vessels  up  to  Montreal,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  canals  around  the  rapids  and  falls,  for  smaller  vessels 
to  the  head  <tf  Ukb  Superior,  llneh  trade  is  carried  on 
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between  the  numerous  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  both  in 
Canada  and  between  Canada  and  the  United  Statea. 

The  chief  canals  along  the  St.  Lawrence  trade-route  are 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  beside  the  St.  Mary  River,  the 
Welland  Canal  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Canals  at  several  placet  akmg  the  St  Law* 
ranee  River  between  the  town  of  PMieott  end  the  city  of 
Montreal.  What  rapids  or  falls  are  overcome  by  each  of 
these  canals?  Other  canals  have  been  constructed  around 
the  rapids  of  the  lower  Ottawa  River,  across  the  country 
between  the  cities  of  Ottawa  and  Kingfton  (the  Ridean), 
and  part  of  the  way  from  Georgian  Biqr  to  Lake  Ontario 
(the  Trent  Valley)  (Fig.  66). 
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The  Uft  Lock. 

Oat. 
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Cmnada  hat 

more  than  20,000 
miles  of  railways, 
and  new  lines  are 
constantly  being 
constructed.  The 
chief  are  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  and  the  Intercolonial  Railways. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (CP. R.)  has  more  than  8,000  milc.4  of 
road.  It  commences  at  Vancouver  on  the  Pacific  coast,  pasiies  throufph  the 
citic!!  of  Winnipeg  and  Montreal,  and  the  State  of  Maine  in  the  United  States, 
and  teritiinatea  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  on  the  Atlantic  CoMt.  It  has  aeveral 
important  branches  in  all  the  Provinces  which  it  trave.'ses.    Nam<t  these. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System  (G.T.R.)  is  the  pioneer  railway  of 
Canada  with  •  t^al  mileage  «  ncariy  6,000  milM,  8,000  miles  of  which  are  in 
Canada.  Itb4rin*atChicafointh«Utft«d8tatMi,cntaraCanada,thfoiigha 
tunnri  under  th«  S(.Ciair 
River,  at  the  town  of 
Samia  (Vtg.  (fJ),  passes 
through  London,  Hamil- 
ton, Toronto,  and  Mont- 
real,  and  then  runs  south- 
eastward out  of  Can-««Ja 
to  the  City  of  Portland  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  Its 
Canadian  terminus  is  at 
Point  Levis,  opposite  the 
City  of  Quebec.  It  has 
many  branches  in  On- 
tario and  Quebec. 

The  Grand  Trunic       R«.  *7-<iiMK:  Tfuok  Railway ' 
Pacific,  the aewnatioaal  St.  Clair  Ktm.  aamia.  OM 
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hiffhway  now  being  built  from  the  AtlMlic  to  th*  Padtc,tmv«raiiw  thanMl 


Urn  cowiiliT  nd  the  North  PlurfAe 
^  to  the  rsMMirces  aai  CMMUIities  of  Canada. 
RaUway  (I.C.R.)  r«M  from  Montreal,  firtt  north- 
IhM  aouth-aastward,  to  Halifax  ana  Sydney  in  Nova 
It  haa  aeveral  branches  in  New  Brunawicit  and  Nova  Scotia,  no 

^^^i^jo^^g^^^^^iti'e^immam  It  to  MMMgsd  Avetfy  by 
the  Ooadnion  Government.  • 

Thm an otfatr  important  railways,  such  as  the  Canadian 
Kbgthania400inflw).ftt»niLakt8upwfc»  north-wrtward^ 


Pio. 


and  the  Canada  Atlantic  {rum  than  450  miles),  aooM  south- 
eastern Ontario  from  Georgian  Bay,  besides  many  smaller 
lines  for  the  conveyance  of  local  freight  and  passengers. 
Ewy  dfcy  alio  hat  ita  electric  railways  for  rapid  communi- 
cation with  the  lUROundingdiitrietB  and  idaeea  of  intnwt 
Trace  these  lines  of  railway  on  the  jdk^  of  fi^w^fi 
and  name  some  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  on  each. 
Name  as  many  great  railway  centres  as  you  can  find, 
and  idM>  the  moat  important  tMB^  points 

CM9M  mnd  Tomtuu  In  the  map  of  the  Dominion 
(Fig.  38),  the  poeitioiis  and  lalativv  lint  of  the  dtiea  and 
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towM  of  Canada  ara  shown.  What  province  has  the 
Iniiit  BomiMrf  What  river  basin  has  the  largest  num- 
ber? How  do  you  account  for  the  gnat  mmbar  in  tUa 
particular  part  of  the  Dominion?  . 

What  is  the  capital  of  Canada?  What  are  the  capitals  of 
the  nine  Provinces,  and  Yuiwrn  Territory?  What  three 
plaeea  have  yon  Inmed  »t  impmrtant  grain  eentieaT 
What  five  lumbering  centres?  What  tivoiBiirf 
What  p)|oes  have  important  manufactures  d 
What  are  the  six  chief  seaports  of  Canada? 

Afloovding  to  the  census  of  1901  (see  Appendix),  Can- 
ada had  more  than  one  hundred  t^AmjmA  towns  whose 
population  exceeded  2,600.  Of  theat  MkNtair  hid  over 

a  mai>  of  OWMb  add  Bwrk  k  it  ti»  boundaries  of 
the  provinces  and  Aitriets,  tlM  espiteii  of  tiMse^  and  the 
other  larga  eitiea.  ; 
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PM  70— Tht  Onad  PMt,  at.  Jdta  River,  N.B. 


The  Atlantic  Provinces,  The  provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  (including  Cape  Breton) ,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  are  closely  associated  together  in  history 
and  in  political  and  commercial  life.  They  occupy  ridges, 
valleys,  and  slopes  of  the  Canadian  Appalachians.  Find 
on  the  map  the  names  of  their  principal  coast  features. 

The  climate  of  these  provinces  is  healthful,  i."Jew  Bruns- 
wick having  cold  winters  and  warm  summers,  the  other 
two  having  more  equable  seasons.  How  would  you  account 
for  this  difference?  Nova  Scotia  is  a  little  warmer  through- 
out the  year  than  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  what  way  do 
the  sea  waters  and  breezes  contribute  toward  this  result? 
Account  for  the  moderate  rainfall  and  abundant  snowfall 
in  these  provinces. 

What  is  the  largest  river  of  New  Brunswick?  A  large 
proportion  of  the  inland  trade  of  the  province  is  conducted 
on  this  river  and  its  tributaries.  Where  does  it  rise? 
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Shordy  after  entering  tiie  province  tbe  whole  bo^  of 

water  is  precipitated  over  a  mass  of  rock  nearly  eigh^ 
feet  high  (Fig.  70),  and  then  it  rushes  with  great  fury 
through  a  deep  gorge,  in  which  logs  and  other  floating 
material  become  almost  hopelessly  wedged.  What  river 
empties  into  the  Bay  of  Chaleun?  It  is  noted  for  its 
excellent  salmon  fishing.  The  Miramichi  river-syston  in 
the  east  is  of  great  value  in  the  lumber  industry. 


Pio.  72 — Land  of  Bvanseline,  Nova  Scotia 


Nearly  all  the  people  are  of  British  descent,  the  Scottish 
element  predominating  in  Nova  Scotia.  Prince  Edward 
Island,  though  the  smallest  province  in  Cimada,  is  the  most 
densely  populated,  having  a^txmt  52  persons  to  the  square 
mile. 

Agriculture  is  successfully  carried  on  in  all  three  prov- 
inces, particularly  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  near  both 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  F'mdy.  The  grain,  small  fruits,  and 
apples  of  the  valley  of  the  Annapolis  River,  in  western 
Nova  Scotia,  are  jiutly  celelnrated  (Fig.  72). 
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Fio.  73 — Halifax  Harbor  and  Sbippint; 


Lambering  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Much  of  the  central  and  northern  part  of  the 
Ittovinee  is  covered  with  forost,  and  all  the  rivem  and 
streams  are  used  as  outlets  for^wlogs,  or  for  water-power 
in  saw-mills.  Products  of  the  forest  make  up  more  than 
sixty  -get  cent,  of  the  exports  of  the  province. 

The  Jixhmei  qI  the  Atiantic  Provinces  are  by  far  the 
most  Suable  in  Canada.  Which  province  leads  in  tikis 
industry?  What  peculiarity  of  coast  line  is  there  in  tfiis 
province  to  encourage  shore  fishing?  What  a^e  tbevairi- 
ous  kinds  of  fish  taken? 

Mining  is  an  imp(»rtant  industry.  The  ri«^he8t  coal  mines 
are  along  the  north  shore  of  Nova  Scotia  and  ui  Cape  Breton. 
Iron  also  is  found  extensively  in  the  coal  regions,  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  in  the  same  locality  makes  them 
doubly  valuable.  The  town  of  Sydney,  in  Cape  Breton, 
and  Pictoa,  on  Northumberland  Strait,  are  the  centres  of 
the  coal-mining  and  steel  manufacture  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Gold  occurs  ir  the  rocks  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  is  mined  in  paying  qt  entities.  Gypsum,  from 
which  plaster  of  Paris  is  obtained  by  heating,  is  found  in 
the  two  mainland  provinces. 
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All  three  prov- 
inees^and  especial- 
ly Nova  Scotia, 
carry  on  extensive 
shipping,  and  until 
steel  took  the  place 
of  wood,  ship- 
building was  an 
important  indus- 
try. It  is  now 
confined  to  fishing 
vessels,  whfehare 
noted  for  their 
elegance  and 
speed.  The  har- 
bors are  numerous 
and  saf e,and  every 
town  or  village 
along  the  shores 
has,  in  addition  to 
its  fishing  populap 
tion,  its  sailors,  who  are  engaged  in  the  coasting  and 
foreign  carrying  trade.  The  principal  railways  on  the  main- 
land are  the  Intercolonial  and  the  Canadian  Pacifi"  Prince 
Edward  Island  has  209  miles  of  railway  managed  directly 
by  the  Dominion  Gpvemment,  and  has  r^nilM*  communicap 
tion  in  summer  with  mainland  ports  by  steamers,  and  in 
winter  from  Cape  Traverse  to  the  nearest  point  of  New 
Brunswick,  nine  miles  distant,  by  boats  fitted  for  travelling 
upon  either  water  or  ice.  The  Government  maintains  the 
ice-breaking  Bteamet  Stanley  to  keep  open  the  communica- 
tion between  Point  du  Chene,  near  Shediac,  N.B.,  with 
Summerside,  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  the  winter  time. 

Great  attention  is  given  to  primary  education  in  the 
Atlantic  Pxxyvinces  by  excellent  common  school  systems. 


9m.  7«— Dry  Dock  at  lUMu 
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Via,     -  Map  of  Halifax  and  Vicinity 


Describe  the 

government  of 
each  province. 

In  Nova  Scotia, 
Haufax  (Fig.  75), 
the  capital,  is  the 
largest  city.  It  is 
fortified  by  a  cita- 
del, which  com- 
mands the  whole 
dty  and  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  and 
it  is  the  summer 
station  for  the 
North  Atlantic 
squadron  of  the 
British  navy.  The 
America  and  is  open  all 
lines  of  steamers 


harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  year  round.  There  are  several 
between  the  city  and  points  in  Canada,  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  the  West  Indies  Sydney,  NorUi  Sydney, 
and  Sydney  Mines  have  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years 
because  of  their  coal-mining  .  '  'X)n-smelting  works. 
Their  united  population  in  19i..  •  aarly  20,000.  They 
are  nearer  to  Europe  than  an^  .a'pv  important  port  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States.  Glnxie  Bay,  near  Sydney, 
was  selected  by  the  inventor  Marconi  as  the  American 
station  for  wireless  telegraphy  across  the  Atlantic  (Fig.  76). 
Yarmouth,  Dighy  and  Lmienburg  have  fishing  and  shipping 
industri^.  Truro  is  a  railway  centre.  PiiCtou,  New  GUuh 
gow.  Spring  Hill,  and  Amherst  are  centres  of  valuable 
coal-mining  operations.  Ammpolis  is  probably  the  oldest 
town  in  the  Dominion,  having  been  founded  by  the  French 
in  1605.  It  was  formerly  called  Port  Koyal.  It  is  an 
important  market  town  of  the  western  agricultural  district 
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Fio.  76— A  Wireless  Tekgraph  Station 

In  New  Brunswick  the  largest  city  is  St.  John.  At  the 
mouth  of  what  river  is  it?  What  important  trade  comes 
down  the  river  to  the  city?  How  does  St  Johnrank  anxmg 
Canadian  seaports?  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  a 
winter  port  for  Atlantic  steamers.   When  the  tides  on  the 

Bay  of  Fundy  are 
at  their  highest 
they  form  a  water- 
fall  up  stream 
through  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  river, 
and  when  they  are 
at  their  lowest 
there  is  a  fall  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
(Fig.  77.)  It  is 
MbMatA^M3.      only  when  the 
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no.  78-Mto  ol  St.  Joto  and  VklaKy 


waters  inside  and  outside 
the  harbor  are  at  the  same 
level  that  vessels  can  pass 
through  the  wurrow  en- 
trance.   What  railway 
connections  has  it?  The 
city  is  well  buUt,  and  hat 
large  manufactures  of 
machinery,  iron  and  steel 
goods,  and  lumber.  Monc- 
m,  in  the  south-east,  is 
the  second  largest  town 
in  the  province.  It  con- 
tains the  workshops^  the 


Intercolonial  Railway  and  a  ^^ifl^wn  priS 
ERicTON.  the  capital,  IS  a  handso^^^^ 
buildings  are  those  of  the  (^vernme^^^ 

University.  ^^^Jf^s     ^  have 

and  St.  Stephen      S  '  industries.  On 

large  lumbenng,  fishing,  and  snipp«»»  

what  rivers  are  they  ?  -prr-r-r^^ 


Woodstock,  MarysviUe* 
and  other  towns  on  the 
St.  John  have  important 
lumbering  trade. 

The  only  large  city  m 
Prince  Edward  Island  is 


•  Tock- 


m 


CHAM 


on  a  weu-Buw^j**^  — ' 
and  is  the  railway  and 
business  centre  of  the 
province.  It  has  wide 
streets  and  beautiful 


Tia.  79"^  t*  ChMtottetewn  and  Vktalty 
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retid«ne«i,  poblk 

buildings,  gardens, 
and  parks.  Summer- 
aide  carries  on  im- 
portant trade  acrosi 
the  strait  with  New 
Brunsv<  ick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  and  exports 
large  quantities  of 
fish  and  oysters. 

Dra^  a  map  of  the 
Atlantic  Provinces 
and  mark  on  it  the  chief  cities  and  towns  (Fig.  80). 

VroVince  of  S^utbec.  What  district  of  Canadi^  is 
north  of  the  Province  of  Quebec?  What  two  large  riven 


Fia  so— Outline  map  of  the  Atlaatk  PiwvIbw 
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-.«#*i-llm«v»  boundary  line  (Fig.  81)?  What 
from  P«t  of  tha  ^^^^^^^^^a  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 

What^*^- 

the  north-east?  ll^^t   What  bay  forma 

^  •  \  ?v'"?j  iJoM^tSSirtTu.?^  of 


u. 

-    -  t  L    r  . 


-i.  *  Province  of  Quebec  on  the  Ontario  side  of  tije 
SSL:ltwS:^"Xt'Srge  bay  touches  the  nortt^-weat 
comer  of  the  province?  ^^^^  ^^^,3, 

In  what  nver-basm  M  tne  *T  separating 

wSr^ietteHonfaU  Mid  snowfaU  heavy  m  Quebec?  Wht 
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Fio.  84— Owl'*  Head  in  Southern  Quebec 

are  the  chief  rivers  of  Quebec  flowing  into  James  B^? 
Into  the  Ottawa  River?  Into  the  St.  Lawrence  firomtiie 
north?  Into  the  St  Uwrence  fifwn  the  south?  W^t 
lakes  form  the  sources  of  the  Saguenay,  RicheUeu,  St. 
Francis,  Chaiidiere,  and  Rupert  rivers?  What  is  the  largest 
lake  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence? 

Name  three  islands  in  the  St  Lawrence  River.  What 
important  city  is  on  one  of  them?  What  large  island  is  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence?  The 
interior  of  this  island  is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  barren, 
and  it  has  no  good  harbors.  What  group  of  islMids  Ues 
south-east  of  Anticosti  near  the  centre  of  Hie  gulf?  These 
islands  are  the  centre  of  valuable  fisheries.  What  two 
idandfl  are  in  the  Ottawa  River  above  the  city  of  Ottawa? 

•a©  resources  of  this  province  are  many  and  varied,  and 
give  rise  to  important  industries.  Generally  spe^mg, 
the  St  Lawrence  divides  the  province  faito  two 
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Pio.  «S— LowUna  Ttadw  Ibf  Bwort  at  Quebec 


Which  are  not  like  each  other.  North  of  the  river  it  ib 

enormous  quantities  of  t^iber  are  ol3tonrf  fa^^ 
inland  among  the  mountains.  South  of  the  "ver  it  is 
SoS.UZj.at  in  the  south-west  thelandis  valuaWe  f» 
SXand  the  district  is  the  most  deraely  populated  m 
l^inTe.  and  is  dotted  with  many  dto 

iMmbering  is  the  chief  industry  m  the  Pwvmce.  It 
is  on  along  nearly  aU  the  large  nvers,  rapecw^ly 

SioTTrtrof  thf  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa.  Jie  c^es 
of  Hull  and  Three  Rivers  have  large  saw-mUs,  and  Quebec 
exDorts  large  quantities  of  timber  (Fig.  85). 
^Vof  fhe  most  important  industoes,  for  which  the 
forests  of  Quebec  afford  inexhaustible  materia^,  is  the 
Sicta^^of  wood  pulp  from  which  P?I«'^  « 
ma  for  thi-  purpose  are  numerous  throughout  the  ptov- 
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ince,  the  largest  beint.  at  Grand  Mere  on  the  St.  Maurice 

^ZSw^isnextin  commercial  importance  SplenJ^d 
croM  of  grain  are  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
S^i^are  cultivated  chiefly  south  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
^d  ^fc^raising  and  dairying  are  carried  on  nearly  every- 
where  in  the  farming  districts. 

W^ino  of  iron  other  minerals  along  the  Ottawa 
Ri^"  valuable  Merita  on  the  St  LawrencftverMd 


Fio.  86— Latirentide  Pulp  Mm*.  OnaA  Vkn,  Que- 


Gulf,  and  rmnvfaoturing  in  Montreal  and  other  citiee  and 
large  towns  give  employment  to  many  peojrte.  ^ 

Nearly  all  the  commerce  between  Canada  and  Europe 
(«cept  that  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces),  P?fses  ^^^^ 
iST^^^ce.  State  any  that  does  not.  What  are  the 
two  largest  commercial  cities  on  the  St  IJtwreMe? 

This  part  of  Canada  was  first  settled  by  the  Fi^nch^nd 
the  na^of  Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer,  ahd  Cham- 
^n!^e  first  gov«nor.  are  prwninen^ 

its  early  history.  *       o*  -ewttUt  an^ 

Twelve  counties  in  the  valleys  of  the  St  Frw^  and 
Chaudiere  rivers  south  of  the  St  Lawrence  form  th« 
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Eastern  Townships.  This  district  was  nearly  all  s^led 
by  United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  therefore  ite  peo^e 
are  of  British  origin.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  ^e 
ote  parts  of  the  province  are  of  French  descent  and 
still  speak  the  French  language. 

Describe  the  government  of  the  provmce. 

Education  is  well  provided  for  by  a  system  of  coinm<m 
schools,  model  schools,  academies  colleges,  and  unr/ws  - 
ties.  The  universities  are  McGiU  (provmcial)  at  Montreal 
Bishop's  (Anglican)  at  -^iCnnoxviUe.  and  Laval  (Roman 

Catholic)  at  Quebec.  , 

As  Quebec  is  an  old  and  prosperous  provmce  it  has  a 
large  number  of  cities  and  towns.  The  census  of  1901 
showed  that  it  contained  eighty-two  places  whose  popula- 
tion exceede4  1,000.  These  included  the  two  ^arge  cities 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  twelve  other  cities  and  towns 
having  from  5,000  to  22,000  people  each.  ^ 

The  city  of  Montreal  is  the  largest  and  chief  commercial 
city  in  Canada.  Its  trade  was  originally  due  to  its  position 
at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  nvers, 
but  now  also  to  its  being  at  the  head  of  ocean  navigation 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  an  important  railway  centee. 
What  three  great  railway  systems  enter  the  city?  It  has 

extensive  manufac- 
tures of  iron,  wool- 
len, cotton,  fur,  and 
leather  goods,  and 
sugar,  and  has 
many  large  whole- 
sale  business 
houses.  It  is  hand- 
somely built  be- 
tween Mount  Royal 
(after  which  it  is 

^  oy^^M^:  M*!^         named)  and  the 
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river,  and  its  cathedrals,  churches,  colleg^.  '«»P^»^ 
S  public  institutfoia  have  kmg  been  <^:f 
^STsir  It  ta  <me  of  the  oldest  cities  of  to  »on^ 
tavine  been  founded  by  Maisonneuve  in  1642.  TJ«eitte 
«S  taS  suburban  cities,  such  as  St.  H«r.,  a* 

within  a  radius  of  t*"™^*"" 

«C2c'',?ir  m  to  »  capital,^  was  to  ^ 
F^icr^tSent'on  the  St- 1~  It^ 

To^^f^'V^rs'^M  Ca^rt  ^ 

^^Cn  1759,  and  it  ^<^^^  ^^ZJ^^ 
attacks  of  the  United  States  commanders  Mw^f^Sto 
S  Kemnants ofit.oldw.ll.«a«rt«.«~««nt» 
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be  seen,  and  its 
fortress,  the  cita- 
del, crowns  the 
rocky  promontory 
(Fig.  91).  It  bas 
two  parts,  upper 
town  and  lower 
town,  the  upper 
town  contains  the 
citadel,  the  provin- 
cial Parliament 
Buildings,  Laval 
University,  cathe- 
drals and  churches, 
  and  many  other 

Fio.  89— Map  of  Montreal  and  Vkhuty  plaCCS  Of  intCTeSt, 

and  is  modem  in  plan  and  architecture.  Th^lo^^^*^ 
is  of  the  quaint  old  type,  much  like  the  European  towns 
of  two  or  three 


centuries  ago ;  it 
is  the  commercial 
and  shipping  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

HwM,  opposite  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  has 
many  saw-mills  and 
factories  in  which 
are  made  matches, 
tubs,  pails,  and 
other  wooden  and 
paper  wares.  VaU 
leufieldsLndLachine 
have  trade  on  the 
canals  around  the 


Fio.  90-Map  oC  Qnebcc  and  Vkiirity 
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CeJan,  Cascade,  and  Lachine  rapids.  Sorel  is  a  busy 
manufacturing  town.  At  the  mouth  of  what  river  is  it? 
Three  Rivers  is  a  very  important  lumbering  centre.  What 
river  joins  the  St  Lawrence  there?  Levis,  opposite  the 
city  of  Quebec,  is  a  railway  centre.  From  it  large  iuan- 
tities  of  square  timber  are  shipped  to  Europe.  At  Bic,  200 
miles  below  Quebec,  the  British  mails  are  landed  from  in- 
coming, and  delivered  to  out-going,  transatlantic  steamers. 
Murray  Bay  and  Tadmsac,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St 


PlO.  91  The  City  of  Quebec,  shewing  the  Citadel  and  Dufferin  T'ttm* 


Lawrence,  are'^-fayorite  summer  resorts.  Chicoutimi  is 
the  chief  town  in  the  newly-developing  Saguenay  country, 
and  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  from  Quebec. 

East  of  Montreal,  and  in  the  Eastern  Townships,  there 
are  many  towns  which  owe  their  trade  to  the  agricultural 
and  dairying  industries  near  them.  Sherbrooke  is.  the 
largest  x)f  these.  On  what  river  is  it?  Its  fine  j»i^^ 
power  makes  it  an  important  milling  and  manu^«*tenii»' 
centre.  It  has  many  handsome  residences  ai 
buildings.  St.  Johns  has  iron  and  leather  man 
and  a  considerable  ri^^er  trade.   On  what  riVer? 

o 


m 
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cinthe,  Farnham, 
Waterloo^  Drummond' 
viUe,  and  Richmond  are 
railway  eentrea  and 
manufacturing  and 
market  towns. 

Draw  a  map  of  the 
provhice,  and  mark  on 
it  tiie  principal  physical 
features,  and  cities  and 

Fio  92-Outline  map  of  the  Province  ot  Quebec    tOWnS  (Fig.  92) . 

Ontario.  Locatim.  Find  the  Province  of  Ontario  on 
the  map  of  Canada.  Describe  its  location  with  respect  to 
the  other  provinces  and  districts,  Hudson  Bay,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  tiie  United  States.  Name  the  large  rivers 
which  separate  it  from  Keewatin  and  Quebec.  Name  in 
(»der  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  rivers  which  connect  them. 
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VM.«ft— ffMOtorgr,  1812.  at  the  m«JUth 
(Prom  «n  old  print) 


To  which  country,  Canada  or^the  IJiited^^.  ^ 
following  islands  belong:  R<>y^«' 
Dnimmond,  CocWmm.  I«.e.  Ck*nd,  Wolfe?  Detemine^ 
by  liknmng  on  th«  map.  what  are  the  greatest  distances 
acrosTo^^  to  north-west 

^"^^^'•'^ndonthe  smaH  map  (Pig.  96),  thefoiu;l^*Mt 
and  thd  tiw  VmB^  ^  Ontario.    The  highlanos 

ar«  or  less  rocky  and  barren,  with  here  and  there 
fertile  valleys  and  many  small  lakes  «nong  the^ 
There  is  excellent  farming  land  m  nearly  all  the  wytam 
peninsula"  (or  antmhead-dwdjpwrt 
Huron  and  Ontario),  and  along  the  shores  o£  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  St  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers.         „  ^„  . 

That  portion  of  the  Province  north  of  I^kes  Hwron  and 
Superior  is  known  as  "New  OntanoMFig.  J^.  ^± 
aeSy  twice  as  large  aa  tha  old«r  b^  settled  p^ 
in  the  800^  and,  M  y«t»  i»     ^  pan  '  7  -ettted.  The 
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Fig  96-Map  showing  elevaUon  of  different  pwt.  of  the  Provtace  of  Otititfto 

development  of  its  mineral  resources  have  <a«8ed»pW 
increase  of  population  and  growth  of  several  towns  m 
recent  years. 
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aimate.  Northern  Ontario  and  the  Ottawa  vaUey  have 
cold  winters,  but  the  southern  and  south-westem  P»rt»  oi 
the  Provmce  have  mflder  and  shorter  winters,  due  partly 
to  the  modifying  influence  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  sum- 
mer temperatures  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  sections  of 
the  Province,  the  lakes  keeping  the  more  southeriy  parts 
as  cool  as  the  northern  inland  regions.  , .  ,  , , 

What  is  the  general  direction  of  the  winds  which  blow 
over  Ontario  (Fig.  11)?  They  carry  some  moisture  from 
the  ocean,  and  also  collect  a  little  from  the  Great  I^kes, 
and  much  of  this  falls  as  rain.  The  greatest  rainfall  is 
naturaUy  in  the  western  peninsula,  where  it  average 
about  27  inches  per  year;  and  the  least  is  in  the  north-east, 
where  the  yeariy  average  is  about  23  inches.  The  moisture 
of  the  air  falls  in  winter  as  snow,  and  the  longer  and  colder 
the  winter  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  snowfaU.  The 
heaviest  snowfall  is  tiieref ore  in  the  north-weBtem  part  of 
the  Province,  where  it  reaches  an  average  of  nearly  nine 
feet  in  a  year,  and  the  least  is  in  the  south-west,  where 
the  average  is  a  little  more  than  five  feet  in  a  year. 
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Draimge.  In  what  two  gr«t  dr^agB  fopjs  to 
Ontario  situated?    In  which  is  the  greater  part  of  tl» 

^r^L  important  rivers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin 
in  Ontario,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ottawa,  may  be 
arranged  in  two  groups,  namely,  those  flowing  f rom  tne 
SSS  east  of  Gec«gi«ii  Bay,  and  those  flowmg  from 
tiS  highlands  south  of  Georgian  Bay.  Name  the  largest 
riverTand  lakes  in  each  of  these  groups.  Nearly  all  the 


Fio.  99— Canadian  Northern  Railway  WeratoT.  Bsft  Artor 

rivers  in  the  first-named  group  are  valuable  in 
ing  industry.  Why?  The  laltts  tfao  are  noted  for  their 
d^tfiil  scenery,  and  many  of  them  are  favorite  summer 
rmte  (fig.  98) .  The  rivers  of  the  second  group  furnish 
water-power  to  many  towns  and  villag^  on  .theirbantak 
What  large  lake  is  drained  into  Lake  Superior  from  m 

"^^Nirae  the  largest  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
basin.  How  do  the  rivers  of  this  basin  compare  ii.  size 
with  the  Ottawa,  as  far  as  you  can  judge  from  the  mapi 
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Coa^Unes  and  Islaruis.  Name  the  larg^  bays  Mid 
islands  in  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron.  Wbchuittj 
largest  island?  Nearly  all  these  istands  aw 
^n;  there  a»  a  few  ferming  settlements  mMamtoulm 
Ut^ ;  the  greater  number  of  islands  in  Gaorgiaa  Bay  are 
ftaned  for  their  picturesque  scenery. 

Name  the  Canadian  islands  at  the  mouth  of  ^»«St  Clair 
River  and  m  Lake  Erie.  Whidi  erne  is  «irth6^w«^t 

What  bay  is  at  the  wertem  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
whit  city  is  situated  on  it?  What  city  further  east  is 
important  for  its  harbor?  What  long,  nar«>w  Wis  n^ 
the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Oi^tano?  A  cai^ 
through  the  narrow  isthmus  at  the  western  <»d  of  this  b^. 
Name  three  targe  istands  in  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  On- 
JariT  Name  the  group  of  islands  where  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  issues  from  Lake  Ontario.  For  what  lure^y  noted? 

Where  does  Ontario  extend  to  salt  water?  Why  is  thM 
coast  of  very  little  value  to  the  Province?         ^   „  ^, 

PeoriU.  Ontario  has  more  than  two-fifths  of  all  the 
peq^Canada.  Its  population  in  1901  was  2.182.947,  or 
Snaverage  of  about  ten  persons  tx>  tlie  squwe  mUe.  ^ 

As  in  other  provinces,  the  <>"»«^^«*^S£  ,7^ 
Indians.  Many  of  them  yet  rOTiain  in '  New  Ontario,  and 
cmrwtms  in  the  southern  part  of  tjie  Province. 

When  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  came  to  Canada 
in  1784  and  succeeding  years,  many  settled  alrag  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  Bay  of  Quinte,  ha  tha  ««««» 
peninsula,  and  near  Ld»  St  CJtair.  These  were  the 
S^^rt^itlA  peopte  who  at  wfeaa 

Ontario.  »      •  ^ 

During  the  years  1812-14  a  severe  war  was  waged  agwnat 
CanadabytheUnitedStates.  In  many  battles  tiw^nadians 
bravely  and  mmnMr  d«ftmded  their  «>untry,  aniong 
^WeQMttrtonHdgfati  (wbaia  the  haiwc  Canadian 
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Via  lOO-House  where  Genentl  Brock  died,  with  Brocfcfi 
Ifammeat  in  the  distance.  Queenston  Heights 


Major-General 
Brock  was  slain) 
and  Lundy's  Lane 
in  the  Niagara  pe- 
ninsula (Fig.  100). 

People  of  Britiih 
descent  now  make 
up  the  greater 
part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Prov- 
ince.   There  are 
settlements  of 
French  Canadians 
in  the  north-east 
and  also  in  the 
south-west  along 
the  Detroit  River. 
There  is  an  ex- 


cellent  system  of  education  in  Ontario.  controUed  by  tt^ 
M  nister  of  Education,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
Minister  01  ^aucdx    ,  Separate  Schools, 

Sfgh  LSS^td'^^te  Model  and  Nonrnd 

Sch«)te  «ad  the  Provincial  University  m  Toronto  Th^ 
^^mty  other  institutions  of 

province,  some  of  them  private,  and  others  mamtained  by 

-^'Z^Z^^te^ncm  industry  of  the  ^ple  of 
Oi^^s  agriculture,  including  stock-raising,  dauymg, 
anT  ^ing,  aid  in  this  the  P-vmce^^^^^^  a 
foremost  place  amongst  the  countries  of  the  world. 

ThTcH)^  raised  include  fall  «id  spring  wheat,  barley , 
oats  rve,  pe«»,  buckwhe«t.  beans,  potatoes,  beets  (F^. 
m);rndo'S;^Ucrops.hay,andcorn.  The.^^ief  fe^ 
ini  lands  are  in  the  western  peninsula,  along  the  northaro 
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shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  the  vdleys  of  the  Ottf  wa 
and  St  Lawrence  rivers.  .      •     •  „„ 

The  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  is  an 
important  industry  in  aU  the  agricultural  parts  of  the 

province.  , 

Fruit-growmg  is  carried  on  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  farming  lands,  and  in  some  localities  nothing  else  is 

cultivated.  , 

There  are  two  districts  in  the  province,  however,  that 
are  specially  noted  for  the  excellence  and  extent  of  their 
fruit  crops.    These  are  the  Niagara  peninBiila  aad  the 


■1 
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south-western  comer  of  the  western  pentosula.  The 
richest  part  of  the  Niagara  fruit  district  is  a  narrow  plain 
between^the  mountain"  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  extend- 
ing  from  the  city  of  Hamilton  to  the  Niagara  nver.  Both 
these  localities  produce  not  only  large  crops  of  appl^  and 
small  fruits,  but  also  enormous  yields  of  peaches  and 

^^'Si^'o^the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese, 
is  conducted  chiefly  in  creameries  and  cheese-factones. 


Pw.  103— Airicidtawl  College.  Gudph.  Ont.,  shewing  hay  field  in  Urn  tnmt  o(  the 
rwa.  .w— «.  j^ij^^:;;*^         buiWings  in  background 

Canadian  cheese  is  highly  prized  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
demand  there  for  our  butter  is  increasing. 

All  these  branches  of  the  farming  industry  are  greatly 
assisted  by  agricultural  societies  and  farmers'  institutes 
in  every  municipality,  and  by  the  provincial  live  stock 
associations,  fruit-growers'  association,  dairy  associations, 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph  (Fig.  103) ,  dairy 
schools  in  Guelph,  Strathroy,  and  Kingston,  the  Dommion 
Ej^wimental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  and  fruit  experiment  star 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  province. 

Mining.  The  mining  region  of  Ontario  is,  generally 
speaking,  th'\t  vast  part  of  the  province  outside  of  tl» 
agricultural  districts.  The  chief  minerals  of  that  region 
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are  gold,  iron,  cop- 
per, nickel,  silver, 
(Pig.  104),  marble, 
and  granite. 

Gold  is  found  in 
several  localities. 
The  richest  ane 
broadest  areas  an 
in  the  Rainy  Rivei 
district  in  the  ex 
treme  north-wes 
of  the  province 
ThetownofKenori 
owes  its  rapi< 
growth  partly  t« 

the  gold-mining  in-  , 
dustry  carried  on  near  it  Other  gold  districts  are  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Siiperior,  the  north  shore  of  I^e 
Hmon,  and  the  country  nort,h  of  Lake  Nipissmg.  The 
Michipicoten  district  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Superior  is 
said  to  have  some  gold,  and  Hastings  county  has  for  many 
years  had  paying  mines  of  this  metal.  • 

Iron  is  more  widely  distributed  over  this  region  than 
gold  What  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  deposits  m 
America  is  a  ridge  in  the  Rainy  River  country  about  twOT^ 
miles  long,  150  to  300  feet  wide^and  200  feet  high.  The 
largest  mine  in  Canada  is  at  Michipicoten,  on  La^e  Supe- 
rior. Blast  furnaces  have  been  established  at  Sault  bte. 
Marie,  CoUingwood,  Midland,  Hamilton,  and  Deserwit^ 
which  are  supplied  with  ore  from  the  Ontario  mmes.  Fmfl 
these  places  on  the  map.  ,  .  ,ooi! 

Nickel  is  a  very  valuable  metal  discovered  m  188b  near 
the  town  of  Sudbury  (north  of  Georgian  Bay).  The  deposits 
found  there  are  the  only  ones  in  the  world,  except  those  of 
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New  Caledonia,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 
Find  out  as  many  uses  of  nickel  as  you  can. 
Copper  is  found  in  the  districts  north  of  Lakes  Superior 

*litX"'nunerals  of  the  western  peninsula  of  Ontario 
thouffh  different  from  those  of  the  so-called  mining 
S  "  are  none  the  less  valuable.   They  include  petf^ 
Statural  gas,  gypsum,  salt,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 

^"S^ldie  of  Ontario's  production  of  petroleum  is  about 
one  million  dollars  a  year.  The  wells  are  duefly  in^e 
Bouth-westem  part  of  the  peninsula,  near  Petrolea.  Chat- 
ham, and  Bothwell  (Fig.  105). 
Natural  gas  is  obtained  in  the  extreme  south-wes^ 
i^AKuxa.  e  (Essex  county)  and 

in  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula. Besides  its  use 
at  the  wells  for  heat- 
ing and  lighting  pur- 
poses it  is  piped  to 
the  cities  of  Windsor 
and  Detroit  from  one 
of  the  districts  and 
ti,  the  city  of  Buffalo 
from  the  other. 

Salt  wells  are 
operated  along  the 
eastern  shores  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  St 
Clair,  the  salt  being 
obtained  by  evapora- 
tion of  the  brine  that 
is  pumped  to  the  sur- 
&ce* 
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GypBum  is  found  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Grand 
RivITliinestone  in  south-western  and  so^th-eastem 
Sitaiio.  and  sandstone  near  the  western  end  of  Lake 

^mOntorio  Government  is  encouraging  the  development 
of  the  various 
mines  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  main- 
tains the  School  of 
Practical  Science 
in  Toronto  and  the 
School  of  Mining 
in  Kingston. 

Other  Indus- 
tries.   Fishing  is 

a  valuable  indus- 
try on  the  Great 

Lakes  (Fig.  106). 

Local  markets  are 

supplied  with  such 

food  fish  as  salmon 

trout,  herring, 

whitefish,  maski- 

nonge,  and  bass. 

The  small  inland 

SfClsniXo.t  unlimited  supply  of  g»ne  fish,  and 

■^L^Xl^r^-du^Siy  in  the  ^.n  east  of 
toStoBay.  The  Petewawa,  Bonnechere,  Madawasto, 
S^T^t  rivers  form  the  principal  outlets  for  the  tmiber 
©roducts  of  the  district.  « 
"^Xnufaeturing  is  carried  *^ 
especially  those  of  the  olda  settled  pertfc  N«me  -maiiy 


Fw,  lOfr— Fiahine  on  Lake  Huron— •!»  tta 
morniog  catch 
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articles  in  your  home  as  you  can  that  are  made  in  larg« 
factories.  The  manufacture  of  machinery  to  be  used  by 
railway  companies,  farmers,  and  mechanics  employs  thou- 
sands of  workmen,  and  flour  mills,  plam.  mills,  and 
woollen  mills  are  everywhere  to  be  found. 

The  Provincial  Government,  The  Government  of 
Ontario  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  ^ 
Dominion.  It  is  carried  on  by  a  Legislative  Assembly 
and  a  Lieutenant-Governor  assisted  by  an  Executive 

Council. 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  is  e^^P""^  J"*^;^!!! 
elected  for  four  years  by  the  people  of  the  province.   Who  is  the  present 

"^Tte^Llu'tlJ^nSG^l^i  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada  in  Council  (which  practically  means  by  the  members  of  the 
S^nfon  CaWnet).   The  term  of  office  is  usuaUy  from  five  to  seven  years. 

Who  is  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor?  ,  •  .  ^        .  . 

The  Executive  Council  or  Cabinet  isa  committee  of  eight  ^ 
whosL  head  is  the  Premier.  The  Lieuteoant^ovc-mor  •Wom^  the 
Preiser  and  the  Premier  selects  the  Cabinet  Ministers  from  the  political 
LS  ^avSthl  majority  in  the  Assembly.  .  Who  is  the  present  Prem«r? 
K  busines^  of  governing  the  province  is  divided  mto  "Departments,  and 
at  the  head  of  each  Department  is  a  Minister.  n..t^„,„  „,  «  oi 

Ontario  sends  86  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  m  Ottawa  p'  24 
members  to  the  Senate. 

MnnicioatitUs.    xVh  .t  is  a  municipality?   What  is  the  lanrest  lund 
of  mu  "ciSurin  our  province  ?   County  CounciUors  are  elected  for  two 
vL^  bv  vote  of  the  people.    By  what  title  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
FountyVouncUknow^n?^  Each^county    f^^ f'^'^^J^Zt^o^^ 
t^on  of  iustice,  and  has  its  court  house  and  jail  at  the  comity  town. 

Vhit  are  the  subdivisions  of  a  county  ?  How  are  Township  CounciUprs 
appointed?    How  long  is  their  term  of  office?   What  is  t&e  presiding 

aVSS^ 'may  be  incorporated  and  allowed  to  manage  its  own  local 
al&irs  bv  Councft  and  Reeve  when  its  population  reaches  750.  When  the 
^^l^ltim^y..  place  may  he  incorporated  -IXl^l^l^^lZty 
^Councillors  and  Mayor,  and  when  the  population  reaches  lo.tKX)  it  may 
SLome  a  C^^^^^  by  Aldermen  and  Mayor     The  population 

sSndTrd  howeCer,  is  not  strictly  observed.  By  special  legislation  a^lace 
standara,  noweve  /  without  the  necessary  number  ot 

ro^pl^'aX.  wrSTi^co^:^'^^^^^^^  than  500,  towns  with 

Css  hkn  1,200,  and  cities  with  less  than  10,000  of  a  popuUt^n. 

A  r/i^^i-or  «>n./.7«.»«ry  is  a  district  represent^  in  the  HoiMjeof  Com- 
mons  or  tTe  Legislature  by  one  member.    U  consisf  of  the  whole  of.  or 
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part  of,  each  of  the  larger  cities  (OtUwa,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
and  London),  or  of  a  group  of  townships. 

The  more  thinly  settled  parts  of  the  province  are  marked  off  into 
judicial  districts,  having  regular  courts  for  enforcement  ot  law,  but  Mrithout 
county  councils. 

Counties  and  Districts.  Ontario  is  divided  into 
thirty-eight  counties  and  seven  judicial  districts. 

The  districts  are  Muskoka,  Parry  Sound,  Manitoulin 
Island,  Nipissing,  Algoma,  Thunder  Bay,  and  Rainy 

River.  .         v  j  x 

Haliburton  has  a  County  Council,  but  is  attached  to 
Victoria  County  for  judicial  purposes,  so  it  is  considered 
not  a  judicial  district,  but  a  proviswrud  county. 

There  are  four  groups  of  united  countiea,  and  for 
each  group  there  is  one  County  Council  and  one  County 
Court.  The  groups  are  as  followsr-l.  Northumberland 
and  Durham;  county  town,  Cobourg.  2.  Leeds  and  Gren- 
ville;  county  town,  Brockville.  3.  Dundas,  Stormont,  and 
Glengarry;  county  town,  Cornwall.  4  Prescott  and  Russell; 
county  town,  L'Orignal.  The  County  of  Lennox  and 
Addington  is  not  a  union  of  two  counties,  but  a  single 
county  with  a  double  name. 

The  names  of  the  counties  and  their  county  towns,  may 
be  studied  from  the  map. 

Cities  and  Tvwna.  Study  the  map  and  find  out  which 
part  of  the  Province,  agricultural  or  mining,  has  the 
greater  number  of  cities  and  towns.  What  reasons  can 
you  state  for  this?  ^ 

Ontario  has  sixteen  cities.  Their  names,  m  order  of 
position,  are:  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Toronto,  Guelph,  Stratford,  Niagara  Falls,  St.  Catharines, 
Hamilton,  Brantford,  Woodstock,  London,  St.  Thomas, 
Chatham,  Windsor.  Use  the  Appendix,  and  name  these 
cities  in  their  order  of  size,  and  find  out  also  the  names  of 
the  ten  largest  towns  of  the  Province. 
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Toronto  (Figr  108), 
is  the  lui-g-est  city  in  the 
province,  the  second 
larg^est  in  the  Domin- 
ion, and  the  provincial 
capital.  It  was  founded 
in  17tt4  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  John  Graves 
Simcoe.  and  called 
York,  i  has  become 
the  centre  of  trade  for 
the  province  because  of 
its  excellent  harbor, 
because  so  many  rail- 
way s  lead  to  it  from  dif- 

Pio.  10»-Map  of  Toronto  ud  A^ctehy  directions  (Fi^. 

100),  and  because  its 

manufactures  are  so  varied  and  so  extensive.  The  city  is  handsomely 
and  substantially  built,  and  contains  many  fine  public  buildings,  devoted 
to  government,  educational,  religious,  charitable,  and  commercial  pur- 
poses. There  are  also  many  magnificent  private  residences,  the  parks 
and  gardens  throughout  the  city  are  large  and  attractive,  and  the  Island, 
lying  just  outside  the  harbor,  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  citizens,  and  in 
some  parts  is  well  built  up  with  summer  residences. 

Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  is  situated  on  the  high  and  rocky 
banks  of  the  OtUwa  river  between  the  Chaudiire  Falls  of  the  Ottawa  at 
the  west  and  the  Rideau  Falls,  where  the  Rideau  River  enters  the  Ottawa, 
at  the  east  (Fig.  110).  It  was  founded  in  1827  when  the  route  of  the 
Rideau  Canal  was  decided  upon,  and  named  Bytown  after  Colonel  By  ,vho 
managed  the  construction  of  the  canal.    Its  name  was  changed  to  Ottawa 


tta.  IO»-OtMid  I^VBk  Vni^x  Sheds,  Tomato.  (ML 
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Pio.  110— Map  of  OtUtm  aad  >^cfarfty 


in  1864,  and  it  was  selected  by 
Queen  Victoria  as  the  capital  of 
Canada  in  1858. 

Ottawa  is  the  centre  of  the 
great  lumber  trade  of  the  Ottawa 
River  and  its  tributaries.  It  has 
therefore  many  larg^e  saw-mills 
and  lumberyards.  The  surround- 
ing' country,  especially  at  the 
south,  has  good  farming  land. 

The  Parliament  Buildings  are 
by  far  the  most  prominent  in  the 
city.  The  first  stone  of  these 
buildings  was  laid  by  King 
Edward  (then  Prince  of  Wales) 
in  1800,  and  they  were  completed 
in  18fi5,  having  cost  nearly  four 
millions  of  dollars.  They  consist 
of  four  large  buildings  —the  main 
building(containingthe  chambers 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Senate),  the  eastern  and  western  departmental  buildings,  and  the 
library.  Other  smaller  buildings  adjoining  also  art  used  for  government 
purposes — the  Patent  Offices,  the  Supreme  Court  building,  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau,  and  others.  Rideau  Hall,  the  residence  of  the 
Governor-General,  is  in  New  Edinburgb,  a  8ubiiri>  east  of  the  dty. 

Hamilton  is  a  busy  manufacturing  city  at  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Ontario.  As  it  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  lake  and  is  entered  by 
nuuty  lines  of  steam  and  dectric  railwajrt,  it  is  a  distributing  point  for  a 

large  portion  of  south 
western  Ontario.  Its 
manufactures  are  varied 
and  extensive,  the  most 
important  being  those  of 
iron,  cotton,  and  woollen 
goods  (Fig.  111). 

London  has  long 
been  a  centre  of  trade 
for  the  western  pen- 
insula of  Ontario.  It  is 
by  far  the  largest  busi- 
ness place  west  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  is  the  market 
town  for  a  wide  and 
wealthy  agricultural 
district. 

Kingston,  the  oldest 
ttl— HunOtiMi,  Oax»  Mwtet  cily  «»      province,  was 
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in  1673  a  fortified  French  post  called  Fort  Frontenac  (named  in  honor  of 
the  Governor  who  founded  it).  The  old  fort  has  ^iven  place  to  the  more 
modern  Fort  Henry  and  some  smaller  building's.  At  one  time  also 
(1840-44)  Kingston  was  the  Canadian  capital.  In  the  village  of  Ports- 
mouth west  of  the  city  is  the  Provincial  Penitentiary. 

Many  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  Ontario  owe  their  importance 
to  their  local  markets,  to  their  manufactures,  or  to  the  trade  that  passes 
through  them.  The  cities  of  Brantford,  Giielph,  Woodstock,  Chatham,  Belle- 
ville, and  Pvterboro,  and  the  town  of  Brockville  have  increased  because 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  districts  around  them.  They  all,  also, 
have  important  manufactures,  and  so  have  the  towns  of  Gait,  Berlin  and 
Cornwall.  The  cities  of  Windsor,  St.  Thomas  and  Stratford  are  railway 
centres  and  are  surrounded  by  flourishing^  agricultural  districts.  St. 
Catharines  owes  its  growth  to  being  in  the  Niagara  fruit  region,  and  to 
its  trade  on  the  Wetland  Canal,  and  Niagara  Fattt  to  the  development 
of  the  water*power  of  the  Falls  for  use  in  many  manufiu:tures  (Fig.  112). 
Owen  Sound  has  become  important  because  of  its  passenger  and 
freight  trade  on  the  upper  lakes.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing town  with  iron-smelting  works,  wood  pulp  manufactures,  and  a 
large  lumbering  trade  through  the  Canadian  "Soo"  canal.  North  Bay 
is  increasing  in  importance  with  the  opening  of  tho  agricultural,  min- 
ing, and  lumberii^  regions  of  "New  Ontario."  Fort  WiiUam  and  Arf 


Fm.  112— Ocaml  View  of  Niaam  FkOi.  ""^  '■nr'"'^— ^it*"*  Wnnr  Qhnr  FnB  ft 
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'FM.  113— OatUne  map  of  tlw  Province  of  Ontario 


Arthur  are  outlets  for  the 
Strain  of  Manitoba  and  the 
North- West,  which  is  brought 
from  these  ports  by  boat  to 
ParrySound,  Midland,  Cc  'ling^ 
wood,  Afea/ord,  Owm  Stmmd, 
and  Samia.  Kenora  CKrAn 
on  a  great  lumber  trade, 
and  is  also  a  mining  centre. 
Goderich,  Sta/orth,  and 
several  other  towns  on  or 
near  Lake  Huron  have  valu- 
able salt  wella,  and  Petrolea, 
in  the  south-w  ^st,  is  the  chief 
oil-producing,  town  in  the 
province. 


Draw  a  map  of  Ontario  (Fig.  113),  and  mark  on  it  the 
chief  cities  and  towns,  the  principal  riyera,  and  the  main 
lines  of  railway. 

Province  of  Manitoba,  Find  Manitoba  on  tl.e  map 
of  Canada.  Of  what  shape  is  it?  How  does  it  compare  in 
size  with  the  other  provinces?  Describe  its  situation  with 
reference  to  the  Dcmiinion  as  a  whole,  and  also  with  refer- 
ence to  tlM  wlMde  omtinmit  of  N<»rth  Amaka. 


fkOb  114— dd  Fiort  Onrr, 
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In  the  year  1812  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  a  small  number  of  Highland  Scottish  settlers,  received  from 
tKe  Company  a  g^rant  of  16,000  square  miles  of  territory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River,  on  which  to  establish  a  colony  and  trading  post.  The  land 
occupied  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  Rivers,  and  upon 
it  was  erected  a  fort  called  Fort  Garry  (Fig.  lU).  After  a  period  of  about 
fifteen  years,  during  which  the  settlers  sufered  hardships  and  diai^point- 
ments  because  of  floods,  insect  pests,  famine,  and  attack*  of  rivrf  ftii^ 
traders  and  Indians,  the  colony  began  to  grow,  and  hi  course  dt  time 
became  the  prosperous  J?ed  River  Settlement.  In  1868  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  rights  to  the  lands  of  the  North-west  were  purchased  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  two  years  afterwards  Red  River  Settleaenk 
became  part  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

Manitoba  is  sometimes  called  the  "Prairie  Province," 
bat  only  tiie  sooth-westem  part  of  it  consists  of  prairie 
land,  and  even  in  this  there  are  some  broad  wooded 
uplands  such  as  Pembina  and  Turtle  Mountains.  In  the 
north  and  east  it  is  more  hilly  and  rocky,  and  covered 
with  valuable  forests,  with  numerous  Ii^ces  of  varioas 
sizes. 
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The  winters  in  Manitoba  are  clear  and  cold,  and  the 
summers  warm  and  bright  There  is  a  large  amovmt  of 
rain  and  snow,  though  not  much  of  tithtr  ai  in  tM 
provinces  east  of  it 

Name  the  three  large  lakes  in  the  north.  Name  the  one 
that  touches  the  south-eastern  comer.  What  two  rivers 
empty  into  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Winnipeg?  Whst  is 
the  largest  tributary  of  the  Red  RiverT  Nsme  » tribotary 
of  tbe  Assiniboine  in  Manitoba. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  province  is  agriculture. 
The  soil  in  the  south  and  west  is  rich,  and  yields  an 
abundance  of  wheat,  oats,  roots,  and  other  farm  prodoets 
of  highest  exceflence.  Wheat  to  the  principal  source  of 
wealth  of  the  province.  Elevators  for  storage  of  gram 
previous  to  export  are  in  all  the  numerous  towns,  and  a 
network  of  railways  has  been  constructed,  over  which  the 
grain  is  brought  to  Winnipeg,  on  its  way  to  the  eastern 
provinces  and  to  forogn  eoimtrtos. 
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Dairying  and  stock-raising  are  important  industries  (Fig. 
115)  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Fishing  is  carried  on  in 
the  large  lakes  in  the  north,  and  the  production  of  caviare 
tnm  the  roe  of  the  tturgeon  ii  now  valued  at  a  miUion 
dollan  yearly.  A  little  lumbering,  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  province,  is  done  in  the  forests  of  the  north  and 
east. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern  are  the 
chief  railway  systems.  Both  of  them  have  several  branches 

and  leased  lines  throughout  the  province.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  (now  building)  will  run  through  Manitoba  north  of 
the  existing  lines,  from  east  to  west,  and  will  open  up  a 
section  of  fertile  farm  lands.  This  will  give  Manitoba 
direct  communication  with  l^e  Seaboard  at  Quebec  and 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  pasaiv  through  a  country 
hitherto  unsettled  and  inaccessible. 

Manitoba  is  improving  rapidly  like  the  country  west  of  it 
and  has  the  steady  growth  of  an  ahready  established  and 
prosperous  province.  Describe  its  government  Its  edu- 
cational facilities  include  a  provincial  University  with 
five  colleges,  and  a  system  of  efiSicient  common  and  high 
schools. 

•nie  city  of  Winnipeo  (Figs.  117  and  118)  is  the 
capital,  and  oldest  city  in  Manitoba.  It  has  grown  since 
1868  from  a  village  of  about  100  people  to  a  city  of  over 
75,000,  and  is  now  by  far  the  greatest  city  in  Western 
Canada.  It  owes  its  importance  to  being  the  point  of  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  for  the  whole  North-West,  and  the 
centre  of  the  grain  trade  of  Manitoba.  It  is  entered 
by  nearly  a  dozen  railways  (Fig.  119).  It  is  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  continent,  the  distances  to  Van- 
couver, San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and 
Quebec  being  nearly  equal,  and  it  must  be  reffuded 
as  one  of  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  New  World. 
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It  is  splendidly  built,  has  all  modern  improvements,  and 

contains  the  Legrislative  Buildings,  City  Hall,  and  many 
churches  and  schools,  the  Provincial  University,  a  General 


Fio.  119— Conadiaii  Pacific  Railway  Fteigbt  Yafdi^  WtaaiM 
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Hospital,  and  a 
great  number  of 
factories  and  busi- 
ness houses. 

Brandon  and 
Portage  la  Prairie 
are  junction  points 
on  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway 
west  of  Winnipeg. 
They  are  busy 
grain  markets,  and  have  a  great  many  grain  elevators. 
•^Xi^towis  that  are  centres  of  local  tode  We^. 
Sdkirk,  St  Bmiface,  Morden,  Carrmn,  Neepawa,  Davr 
phvn,  axid  Carberry.   Find  aU  these  on  the  map. 
'^The  District  of  Keewatin,  which  to  norUi  and  east  of 
Manitoba,  on  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay.  ™  until  ate^^^ 
Bfld^  the  admmistration  of  the  government  of  Manrtoba. 
^8  now  joined  to  the  Northwest  Temtones  for  ate^ m- 
istrative  purposes,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Domm- 
SrgiveSnt.  In  the  north  it  is  wintery  and  barren 
and  in  the  south  hilly,  with  lakes  and  foreste  similar  to 
Sose  of  northern  Manitoba.    Furs  and  timber  are  the 
diief  products.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  virtually  m 
Te  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  have 
nmnerous  trading-postB  or  "f«rts"  as  they  are  called 
at  the  most  convenient  points  for  barter  with 
the  Indians.    Some  settlers  are  ^dually  nmking  their 
Zy  into  the  southern  part  of  the  district  The  pnnci^l 
trading  post  is  Fort  York  near  the  mouth  of  Ije  Nelson. 
S  is^ted  once  a  year  by  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company 's 
^  from  England  to  bring  supplies  and  take  away  the 
^w^eollecfcionaffurs.  F(yrt  Churdiili,  on  m  exceWent 
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harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchai,  and  Norway  House, 
near  Laka  Wnnipeg,  are  other  trading  posts. 

ProMfictfj  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
Locate  these  provinces  and  name  the  boundaries  of  each. 
They  comprise  that  part  of  Canada  formerly  known  as  the 
districts  of  Alberta,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  and  Atha- 
basca, but  in  1905  were  formed  into  separate  provinces  of 
the  Dominion,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the 
older  provinces.  How  do  they  compare  fai  di^with  eadi 
other  and  with  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion? 

They  form  part  of  the  North  American  prairie  country, 
and  are  generally  level  except  where  crossed  by  a  few 
ranges  of  tow  hills.  In  the  north  they  are  more  hilly  and 
better  wooded  than  in  the  south.  Where  is  the  h^hest 
land  in  these  provinces?  Where  is  the  lowest? 

In  the  east  the  summers  are  warm  with  moderate  rain- 
fall, the  prevailing  winds  being  from  the  south  and  south- 
west, and  the  winten  are  very  cold  with  heavy  snow- 
fall, the  winds  then  coming  from  the  north  and  >w»rth- 
west.  In  the  west,  winds  from  the  Pacific,  known  as 
the  Chirwok  Winds,  make  their  way  through  the  mountain 
passes,  and,  having  parted  with  nearly  all  their  moisture 
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on  the  Pacific  slopes,  pass  over  Alberta  as  warm,  dry 
breezes.  In  Alberta,  therefore,  more  especially  near  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  weather  is  warmer  in  wmter  and 
drier  in  summer  than  in  the  more  easterly  country. 
Throughout  the  two  provinces  the  healthfulness  of  the 
climate  is  unsurpassed. 

In  what  river-basin  is  the  greater  part  of  these  prov- 
inces? What  part  of  Alberta  is  in  the  Mackenzie  basinT 
What  are  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Saskatchewwj 
River?  What  is  the  chief  tributary  of  the  north  branch? 
What  are  the  two  largest  tributaries  of  the  south  branch? 
How  far  apart  are  the  sources  of  the  north  and  south 
branches?  How  far  apart  do  these  branches  diverp? 
What  is  the  principal  river  in  the  south-east?  Into  what 
other  river  does  it  flow? 

The  two  chief  industries  of  these  provinces  are  agriml- 
ture  and  stock-raising.  In  Saskatchewan  and  northern 
Alberta  great  quantities  of  grain  are  grown,  and  in  south- 
ern Alberta  ranching  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  is  the 
chief  occupation  (Figs.  121, 122, 123) .  What  conditions  of 
weather  favor  grain-raising  in  Saskatchewan?  What 
conditions,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  favor  ranching 
in  Alberta?  What  Te  the  chief  exp»ts  from  the  ranches? 


Pio.  122— Oalt  Zirigatkn  Canal,  Snutheni  Alberta.   The  water  is  brooi^t  from  the 
9oikt  Mo—taiaa.  a  diitaace  oC  lixty  arika 
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Mining  has  recently  become  an  important  industry. 
Soft  coal  and  lignite  deposits  underlie  nearly  the  whole  of 
Alberta  and  a  large  part  of  southern  Saskatchewan,  and 
hard  coal  occurs  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  western 
Alberta.  "The  coal  mines  abeady  discovered  are  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  supply  Canada  with  fad  for  centuries." 
Gold,  also,  has  been  found  in  paying  quantities  in  the 


served  with  existing  lines  of  railway,  and  the  con^nietioii 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  across  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  will  open  up  a  thousand  miles  of  unsettled  farm 
and  ranch  land.  Along  this  new  line  there  are  now  open 
to  settlers  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  desiial^  home- 
steads within  easy  reach  of  the  proposed  railway. 

What  railway  runs  through  Southern  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta?  From  what  points  on  it  do  branch  lines  extend? 
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To  what  places  do  they  go?  The  branch  into  Boath- 
westem  British  Columbia  is  the  Crow's  Nest  FtM  line» 
opening  up  valuable  coal  and  gold  mining  areas. 

The  population  of  these  provinces  in  1901  was  more  than 
twice  what  it  was  in  1891,  and  the  annual  increase  since 
then  has  been  remarkable— nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  ten  previous  years.  The  majority  of  the  settlers  are 
from  eastern  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  though  there  are  settlements  of  Doukho- 
bors,  Galicians,  Scandinavians,  and  others  from  European 
countries. 

The  form  of  govemment  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  older 
Ittovinces. 
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In  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains near  the  western 
boundary  of  Albei  ,  the 
Canadian  gfovernment 
has  set  apart  a  portion 
of  country  2B  miles  long 
and  10  nilea  lande  as  a 
National  Park,  In  vari- 
ous directions  through 
its  magnificent  mountain 
scenery  roads  have  been 
laid  out  and  streams 
bridged,  while  the  Bow 
River  and  the  numerous 
small  tributaries  and 
lakes  there  connected 
with  it  have  become  alive 
with  steam  launches  and 
pleasure  seekers.  With- 
in the  limits  of  the  park 
is  Banff  (Fisr.  12*),  a 
grreat  health  resort, 


Fie.  las-Map  of 


where  ^rion  of  hot  sulphur  water  pro^^  batbi^  place*  tor  imalWst 
and  add  to  the  attractions  of  the  park. 

R^HNA  is  the  capital  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mounted  Police  (Fig.  125).  It  is  a  thriving 
and  busy  city,  and  has  an  important  grain  trade.  Moose- 
jaw  and  Saskatoon  are  two  growing  towns.   What  do  you 

think  are  their 


■I? 


chief  industries, 
judging  fr(»n  tl^ 
situations  and 
railway  connec- 
tions? 

Prince  Albert  is 
a  large  town,  sur- 
rounded  by  a 
flourishing  farming 
district  Batdeford 
has  large  cattle 
ranches  in  its 
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Flo.  127— Otttttne  map,  Rocky  Maaatabu  to  Hodaoa  Bay 


In  Alberta  Edmonton,  the  capital  (Fig.  126),  and  Strath- 
eona  on  opposite  banks  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  make 
up  the  Hu^iest  centre  of  population  in  the  Territoriee. 
Tho'jgit  rival  towns  they  are  rapidly  growing  because  of 
,  agricultural  and 

coal-mining  oper- 
ations near  by, 
varied  manufact- 
uring industries  in 
both  places,  and 
the  likelihood  that 
one  or  more  rail- 
ways from  the 
east  are  soon  to 
be  constructed 
through  them. 
Fort  Saskatche- 
wan, eighteen  miles  down  the  river  from  Edmonton,  is  a 
growing  town  and  is  the  military  centre  of  the  district 
Calgary,  the  largest  town  in  the  North- West,  is  a  railway 
centre,  and  derives  much  trade  from  the  ranches,  the 
mines,  and  the  agricultural  districts  in  the  surrounding 
country.  MaeUod  is  the  headquarters  of  the  ranching 
industry,  and  Lethbridge  of  the  coal-mining  of  southern 
Alberta.  On  what  railway  are  both  the  latter  towns? 
Around  Lethbridge  an  extensive  system  of  irrigation  is 
being  carried  out,  making  the  land  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beetroot  and  oth^  vahiable  crops  (Fig.  127). 

Province  of  British  Columbia.  The  Provmce  of 
British  Columbia  is  everywhere  more  or  less  mountai]K>us.  ' 

How  much  of  the  eastern  border  do  the  Rocky  Mountains 
make  up?  What  range  runs  parallel  with  and  close  to  the 
Pacific  coast?  Between  these  two  great  ranges,  are  several 
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smaller  ones,  known  by  local  names,  enclosing  fertile  pUtms 
and  valleys,  and  many  small  lakes. 

l^noethecoMt-liiieof tiieinaiiikaid  Ithnmasf Mr4», 
or  narrow  inlets  with  high  rocky  shores,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  long  ago  by  the  wearing  aetiMi 
of  glaciers,  or  by  the  sinking  of  the  valleys. 

What  large  island  is  at  the  south-west  ?  What  waters 
sqpanile  H  from  the  mainfamd  ?  What  stoop  of  idandi  ii 
off  the  coast  farther  nxa^t  These  islands  may  be  con- 
sidered parts  of  another  mountain  ranffe  whidi  in  acme 
places  is  submerged  beneath  the  sea. 

What  is  the  general  direction  of  the  winds  over  the 
ioiithempartof  thepcovineeT  Are  they  warm  or  o^? 
Aie  tito  coast  waters  warm  or  cold  ?  The  climate  along 
the  coast  is  therefore  moist.  The  heaviest  rainfall  in 
Canada  is  along  the  Pacific  coast  Account  for 
heavy  lainfalL  What  two  large  rivers  of  the  Ma^efiiie 
bairin  are  in  the  mnrth-east?  What  large  river  in  the 
south-east  passes  to  the  Pacific  through  the  United  States? 
What  two  large  rivers  are  entirely  within  tho  province? 
What  river  crosses  southern  Alaska  on  its  way  to  the 
P&dfie?  • 

The  chief  industry  of  the  province  is  nMng^  (Fig.  IS^r 
Gold  has  been  found  in  abundance  almost  everywhere  west 
of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rockies,  especially  in  the  Kooteni^ 
district  in  the  south-east.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  and  coal 
are  also  mined  in  the  south-east,  and  many  iaqportant 
mining  towns  have  grown  up  there  in  recent  years. 
Large  quantities  of  iron  and  coal  are  found  in  Vancouver 
Island  (Fig.  129),  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  adjcnning 
islands. 

"Hie  Jlsl^Ht^hidystzy  stands  n^  ia^xartasee.  It  k 
conducted  on  the  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  Pacific  What 
is  the  chief  fish  taken  ?  How  is  it  generally  prq^ared  for 
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the  market  in  this  province  ?  The  yield  of  .salmon  is 
iiMiiy96p«reait  <tf  the  total  of  the  British  Ck>lumbia 
fisheries  (Fig.  130).,  Other  fish  taken  are  haHbu^  hsRins* 
and  cod.  Oysters  are  obtained  off  the  eoael.  Where  are 
seals  hunted  ? 

Lumbering  is  third  in  order  of  importance,  and  is  steadily 
growing  as  an  industry.  What  are  the  chief  varieties  of 
wood  Stained  ?  What  city  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  ? 

AgricufMre  is  successful  in  the  warm  southern  valleys 
(Fig.  131).  Not  only  are  large  crops  of  wheat  and  oats 
raised,  but  also  apples,  plums,  pears,  cherries,  peaches, 
grqies,  and  smaller  fruits  are  grown  in  oonsidordble 
quantities.  Other  extensive  regions  of  good  fimning  land 
only  await  facilities  ftar  tnmqiortation  to  become  vahiaUe 
and  productive. 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  the  chief  internal  high- 
way of  the  pt<rfiae»  in  addition  to  the  ateamen  on  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  What  is  its  western  terminus  ?  It  has 
several  short  railway  and  steamboat  branch  lines  in  the 
Kootenay  district,  and  it  also  has  two  ocean  steamship 
lines  from  Vancouver,  one  to  Japan  and  China,  and  the 
other  to  AustraUa.  A  tdegn^  eable^line  has  been 
pleted  between  Vancouver  Island  and  Australia,  by  way 
of  Fanning  Island  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  thus  forming  a 
complete  circle  round  tho  world  on  British  territory. 

The  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line  across  the 
northon  part  of  foittrii  O^mnlna  will  open  op  a  aection 
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What  aze  the  ehiaf 


hitherto  hiacoMsi- 
ble,  a  country 
known  to  be  rich 
in  mineral  wealth, 
with  wondfrful 
po88ibilitie9  for 
cattle  ranehi/ig  in 
the  sheltered  ^ea 
that  lie  between 
the  coast  r  inge 
and  the  Rickies 
and  with  ae^nery 
natioiiafitlaa  of  the 


unsurpassed, 
people  ? 

The  province  has  good  schools  wherever  there  is  sufficient 
population  to  support  them.  There  are  over  360  schools, 

several  of  which  are  high  schods. 

British  Columbia  is  one  of  the  rapidly  growing  provinces 
of  Canada.  Its  industries  and  foreign  trade  have  made 
very  great  advancement  recently  (Fig.  132),  and  its  popula- 
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tkm  bu  nearly  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  large  dto 
are  haadioinely  built  and  are  busy  trade  and  mainly 
facturing  centres,  and  many  large  and  flourishing  towns 
are  springing  up  in  the  agricultural  and  mining  di»- 

tricts. 

Th«  taffeat  city  in  the  province  ia  Vangouvir  (Fig.  133). 
It  Ofwea  its  impoKanee  to  being  the  weatem  terminua  «f 


Pto.  la—tb^  <rf  VoiKMtvcr  sad  Vkiaity 


the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  to  its  shipping  connec- 
tions witii  Australia,  Japan,  the  Yukon  gold  fields,  and  San 

Francisco,  U.S.  Biirrard  Inlet,  on  which  it  is  situated,  is 
a  safe  natural  harbor.  The  city  has  iron-works,  saw-mills, 
and  many  other  large  industries. 

ViCTOBU,  the  capital  (Fig.  134),  on  Vancouver  Island, 
is  the  oldest  &ty  in  the  province.  It  is  a  great  commercial 
city,  being  a  port  of  call  for  all  the  vessels  which  enter  and 
leave  Vancouver.  Its  Parliament  buildings,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  one  million  dollars,  are  among  its  most  im- 
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posing  structures. 
It  has  one  of  the 
largest  iron  works 

on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Nf"  WestminS' 

ier,  on  the  Fraser 

River,   5i  'teen 

miles  !'roin  its 

mO'  ith,  was  once 

th'   ''a pi  of 

Britain  Co  un?  >ia. 
9mtu  itep«ivk*affa««dvkte»r         it  is    he  wa^o^ 

town  fof  a  wide  agrkuitwiJ  distaict.  and  an  impo  aii. 
lumberiiv,  centre.  It  is  lyao  the  cenir©  of  t  le  s  >n 
canning  ndustry  of  the  Fraser,  t%l<mg  vhich  river  -x  a 
are  at  least  forty-five  canneries. 

Namaimo  is  the  centre  of  tke  c<%)^^ing  ir  ^ustry  » 
Vanoeover  Island.    Eaquirnai  U,  three  milet     est  t 
Victoria,  is  the  station  for        Pac*-    ^luad  o?   of  iC 
British  navy.    It  hiis  an  arsen    an(     c    k      i,  and  its 
fortifications  ar*  the  s^rong^'^t  on  tiie  pontine  i.. 

In  the  Kootenay  District  Rowland  and  NtUm  are  im- 
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por  mt  because  of  the  rich  gold  and  silve'-  riiines  in  their 
ieir;ity,  and  Femie  because  of  the  gfreat  quantities  of 

coke  mauv.  there  from  the  so.'  t  coal  near  by,  to  be  used  in 

th*  emelting  operatioiw  ihroui^t  the  mii^iif  ngioM. 
Port  Simpson  (Fig.  135)  is  a  Hudmi's  &iy  Company 

post  and  Indian  settlement  on  the  coast  near  the  mouth  of 
he  Sk^na.    It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  will  be  the 

western  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

Yukon  Territory,  The  Yukon  Territory  comprises 
tL^i  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Yukon  River  situated  in 
Camda,  betwM  the  Rocky  Ifeimtaiiis  and  Ahdn  (a 
territory  of  the  United  States).  The  extreme  north  ia 
cove  '  with  ice  and  snow  for  wost  of  the  year,  but  the 
soutii  part,  mountainous  and  forest-clad,  has  a  sunmier 
of  wev&al  months  (Fig.  136).  Where  in  this  terdtory  is 
the  mi^  ehi^  of  ikm  Bedqr  Mountains?  What  mouiMi 
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fn.  137— OcM  Wmm  mt  wodi  ia  the  Ktoa^ 

Bands.   The  mines  of  the  Klondike  are  among  the  most 


range  extends  into 
the  south-west 
corner  Z  What  two 
high  peaks  are  in 
the  latter  range  in 
this  territory? 

Extensive  de- 
pos^':  of  gold  were 
found  in  1897 
along  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Yukon 
near  the  boundary 
of  Alaska  — more 
particularly  on  the 
Klondike  River— 
and  immediately 
people  flocked 
there  by  thou- 


productive  of  the  world.  A  thriving  settlement  has 
grown  up,  which  depends  primarily  upon  the  gold-mining 
operations  (Fig.  137). 

The  total  population  of  the  territory  in  1901  was 
27,219. 

Describe  the  government  of  the  Territory  of  Yukon. 
The  territory  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa  by  one  member. 

Dawwn  City  (Pig.  188),  at  the  junction  of  the  Klondike 
and  Yukon  Rivers,  is  the  capital,  and  the  centre  of  the 
mining  industry  of  the  territory.  It  is  a  busy  city,  well  built, 
with  schools,  churches,  and  public  buildings,  and  many 
modem  advantages,  such  as  daily  newspapers  and  electric 
light  It  has  good  conununicatfon  hy  the  Yukon  and  Lewes 
Biven  up  to  WhiU  Hone,  ninety  miles  from  the  British 
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Columbia  boundary.  '  From  there 
the  British  Yukon  Railway  has  been 
built  through  the  mountain  passes  to 
Skagway  on  the  coast  A  telegraph 
line  also  connects  Dawson  with 
Ashcroft  on  the  C.P.R.  in  southern 
British  Columbia. 


/ 
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Fio.  139 — ^An  Outline  Map 
of  British  Cohimbta  and 
Yukon. 


OTHER  BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA 


NtWfoundiand  and  Labrador.  Give  the  position 
and  boundaries  of  Newfoundland.  Compare  it  in  size  with 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Canada.  Describe  its  general 
shape.  What  strait  separates  it  from  the  mainland?  From 
Cape  Breton  Island?  'Name  the  peninsula  at  the  south- 
eastern corner.  What  cape  is  at  the  extreme  soath-east? 

The  surface  is  generally  hiUy»  with  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  highest  mountains  are  in  the  west,  and  the 
general  slope  is  toward  the  east  Name  two  rivers  and 
(me  lake  in  the  island. 

In  the  sodthem  part  of  the  island  the  climate  is  mild«> 
than  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  and  adjoining 
mainland.  Can  you  explain  why?  The  Arctic  ice  (Fig. 
140),  which  in  spring  drifts  southwards  along  the  nort^iem 
coast,  chills  the  atmosphere,  and,  where  the  cold  air  meets 
the  warm  moist  air  over  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  south-east, 
fogs  are  quite  common. 

The  population  of  Newfoundland,  including  the  Labrador 
Coast,  in  1901  was  220,249,  neariy  all  of  British  descent, 


the  others  be- 
ing Indiana 
and  Eskimos. 
Avalon  penin- 
sula is  the  only 
well  -'settled 
part,  and  has 
the  largest 
towns.  The 
moat  in^rt^ 
ant  industry  ia 
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Pro.  141— Cod  IMIac  on  NewfomMrad  Bi^» 


fishing.  The  cod  fishery  gives  employment  to  half  the 
populatkm  an  the  "banfai"  or  bIkmIb  about  one  kundzed 
miles  south-east  of  the  island  (Fig.  141).  Herring  and 
lobsters  also  are  taken.  Seals  are  captured  on  the  ice  along  . 
the  northern  coast  (Fig.  142),  and  seal,  whale,  and  cod-oil 
form  valuable  exports.  Otiier  industries  are  lumbering, 
and  mining  of 
iron,  coal,  and 
copper.  Agricul- 
ture is  unimport- 
ant. 

The  chief  trade 
of  the  island  is 

with  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and 

the  United  States.  "f 
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Dried  codfish  are  shipped  to  the  countries  of  southern 
Europe,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  There 
.  are  about  660  miles  of  railway  now  in  operation,  connecting 
with  Cape  Breton  by  steamer  from  Port  aux  Basques. 
Three  cables  connect  the  island  with  Europe,  and  two  with 
the  mainland  of  North  America.  St.  John's  is  a  port  of 
call  for  several  of  the  Atlantic  steamship  lines. 

Newfoundland  is  a  self-govcHrning  colony  of  Great 
^tain.  The  Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  British 


9io.  143— at.  Jotafs  Harbor.  Newfoasilaid 


Crown,  is  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  responsible  to 

the  Parliament. 

St.  John's,  the  capital,  is  the  only  city.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor  (Fig.  143),  is  the  centre  of  nearly  all  the  trade 
of  the  island,  and  is  extensively  engaged  in  fisheries. 

Harbor  Grace,  next  in  size  to  St.  John's,  has  a  good 
harbor  and  important  fisheries.  Carbonear,  TwiUingate, 
and  Bonavista  are  the  other  large  towns.  Heart's  Content 
is  the  landing  place  of  the  European  cables. 

The  Labrador  coast,  from  Blanc  Sablon  in  the  Strait  of 
Belle  Isle  to  Cape  ChiHley,  for  a  few  miles  inland,  is  under 
the  government  of  Newfoundland.    Fishermen,  to  the 
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number  of  20,000,  flock  there  every  summer  and  carrj'  on 
the  fishing  industry.  There  are  several  villages  of 
Eskimos,  Moravian  settlements,  along  the  coast,  each 
with  a  population  varying  from  200  to  400. 

The  Bermudas,  These  form  a  group  of  numerous 
small  islands,  about  600  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
with  an  area  of  about  twenty  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  18,000,  of  whom  owo-thirds  are  Negroes. 
The  climate  is  warm  and  healthful  the  year  round,  which 
renders  the  islands  a  favorite  resort  for  invalids.  The 
chief  productions  are  eariy  potatoes,  oiij<»i8,  tomatoes, 
arrowroot,  and  bananas,  which  are  raised  for  the  American 
market.  Many  tropical  fruits  and  lilies  are  grown  there. 
The  capital  is  Hamilton,  an  attractive  little  town  on  Long 
Island. 

The  Bermudas  are  important  as  being  the  winter  station 

of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  of  the  British  navy.  On 
Ireland  Island  there  is  a  strongly  fortified  royal  dockyard, 
where  the  British  warships  refit. 

The  British  West  Indies.  The  West  Indies  (Fig. 
167)  extend  from  two  peninsulas  of  North  America  to  the 
mouth  of  a  .^rge  river  in  South  America.   Name  these. 

They  are  generally  mountainous  and  in  some  cases 
volcanic.  In  what  heat  belt  are  nearly  all  the  islands? 
The  climate  is  summer-like  and  hot  the  whole  year, 
although  the  cool  ocean  breezes  temper  to  some  extent 
the  extreme  heat  The  prodnets  an  tnpieaL  One  of  the 
principal  plants  is  sugar-cane,  from  which  are  made  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  Bananas,  oranges,  pineapples,  cocoa- 
nuts,  arrowroot,  cacao,  spices,  dyes,  coffee,  and  tobacco 
are  common  over  tiie  whde  group,  and  are  important 
exports  (Fig.  144).  The  imporU  fodnde  aeoenariw  not 
produced  in  a  tropical  coontiir,  such  as  machinery,  coal» 
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PlO.  144— A  river  harbor  in  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Food  products  are 
brought  in  these  small  ships  from  the  surrounding  islands  uid  thence  carried 
to  northern  market*. 

flour,  and  cotton  goods.  The  principal  trade  is  with  Britain, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States. 

The  West  Indies  are  divided  into  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater  Antilles 
(Cuba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico),  and  the  Le.s.ser  Antilles.  Cuba 
is  an  independent  republic;  the  island  of  Haiti  is  made  up  of  two  small 
republics  named  Haiti  and  Santo  Doming-o;  all  the  otlMsr  iMHiTriB  beiboy  to 
Eurof>ean  countries  or  to  the  United  States. 

The  British  West  Indies  are  arran§^ed  under  six  administrations: — 
(i)  The  Bahamas,  (it)  Jamaica,  (iii)  The  Leeward  Islands,  (iv)  The  Wind- 
ward Islands,  (v)  Barbados,  (vt)  Trinidad. 

The  Bahamas  form  a  srroiip  of  over  three  tiKNuand 

islands  and  rocks,  many  of  which  are  of  coral  formation.* 
One  of  them  is  Watlings  Island,  believed  to  be  the  first 
land  seen  by  Columbus  in  1492.  Sponges  are  gathered 
anwng  the  islands  and  exported.  Hhe  capital  is  Namau,  a 
city  of  12,000  people  and  a  favorite  winter  health  resort. 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  of  the  British  West  India  Islands. 
Of  its  population  of  770,000  more  than  ninety-five  percent. 

•Coral  islands  have  been  built  up  in  the  ocean  throuehout  the  hot  and  warm  belts 
by  a  unun  animal  called  the  |x>lyp,  or  mure  commonly  but  incorrectly  the  coral  hiw  i  I. 
Ptdypa  live  in  colonies  of  millions  in  warm  waters,  and  as  they  die  thejr  leave  tliehr 
•tony  shells  upon  which  new  ones  build.  In  time,  the  shells  form  tree-like  masses,  and 
theae  become  broken  up  by  the  force  of  the  waves  into  heaps  of  coral  rock  which 
Increaae  until  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  become  covered  with  soil  and 
Maat  Itft.  A  GofBl  iaiaad  is  •MactioMS  calM  a  tmt,  and  yikmk  it  is  man  or  kss  flMC 
iiismd.  — clssis«  a  Im*  *n  ot  water.  It  is  calhd  an  ateB. 
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'PlO.  W'  OMtlug  and  gathering 
Jamaica  Plantatkm 


are  Negroes,  nianj 
of  whom  are  highi:^ 
educated,  and  hold 
responsible  posi- 
tions, while  many 
also  cultivate 
farms.  Tlie  most 
import?»''t  mdustry 
is  fru  rowing 
(chiefl.  nanas, 
which  are  now  so 
common  in  Can- 
ada), and  also 
sugar-cane  (Fig.  145),  cocoanuts  (Fig.  146),  coffee,  and 
spices.  The  capital  is  Kingston,  situated  on  a  very  fine 
natural  hariHn*. 

The  Leeward  Islandb  extend  fwm  ¥orto  Rieo  to  tiie 
French  island  of  Martinique. 
The  capital  is  St.  John  on  the 
island  of  Antigua. 

The  Windward  Islands  are 
south  of  the  Leewards.  St. 
George,  on  the  island  of  Gren- 
ada, is  the  capital. 

Barbados  lies  east  of  the 
Windward  Islands.  It  is  one 
great  sugar  plantation  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  1,200 
to  the  square  mile, 
the  most  densely 
peopled  country 
in  the  world.  The 
capital  is  Bridge- 
town, 
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Fio.  147— Pitch  Utke.  Trinidad 


Trinidad  is 

the  second  largr- 
est  of  the  British 
islands.  In  the 
south-west  is  a 
lake  of  pitch 
(Fig.  147),  of  99 
acres  in  extent 
and  of  unknown 
depth,  solid  at 
the  muvin*  but 
liquid  and  slowly 


boiling  near  the  centre.  This  pitch  is  prepared  into 
material  for  street  paving  (asphalt).  Portrqf-Spain,  in 
the  north-west,  is  the  capital  The  island  of  Tobago  is 
under  the  adodiiistntkm  of  the  Ckyvenior  of  TH^ 

In  Cmttrmi  America.  BstnsR  Honduras.— Locate 

this  colony.  Its  surface  on  the  coast  is  swampy,  and  its 
climate  there  hot  and  unhealthy.  It  exports  mahogany, 
rosewood,  logwood,  and  tropical  fruits.  What  is  its 
capital? 


THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


^aturit  Features.  State  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  S  ates,  and  describe  carefully  the  line  between 
that  cour  try  and  Canada. 

The  total  area  of  the  United  St^te«i  and  its  possessions  is  about  3,700,000 
•quMV  miles  i  or,  about  tbe  mrm  aa  the  Dominion  of  Canada  without 
Fntaklin  ENMrict. 

What  broad  plateau  is  m  the  west?  What  range  of 
lower  mountains  is  in  the  east?  What  great  river  basin  is 
in  the  centre?  What  slope  is  east  of  the  Appalachians? 
Under  what  different  names  are  the  Appalachians  known? 

In  what  heat  belts  is  tlie  United  StetssT  Dsserib* 
summer  and  winter  in  both  the  north  and  south.  Compare 
also  the  climates  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  coasts. 
Where  are  the  regions  of  greatest  and  least  rainfall? 

Name  the  two  largest  rivers  of  the  Pacific  slope?  What 
mboMi  gives  rise  to  esch?  The  Colorado  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  rivers  of  the  world.  It  has  worn  its 
way  down  through  the  plateau  to  form  in  several  places 
deep  gorges,  called  canyons.  The  Grand  Canyon  is  200 
miles  long,  with  sides  in  many  places  perpendicular  and 
4,000  to  7,000  feet  high  (Fig.  25) .  The  wiOls  of  the  canyon 
are  so  steep  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  climb 
them,  except  in  a  few  places,  and  they  are  not  wor  down 
because  xhey  receive  so  little  rain. 

Wi  i  t  h  ihe  principal  lake  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  platesa? 
Why  are  ito  waters  salt? 

Mame  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi— three 
from  trie  west,  and  one  from  the  east?  What  are  the 
latest  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  Arkan«u5,  and  C^b? 
In  its  upper  course  the  Mississii^  flows  through  a  xoeky 
and  fbKst-dad  country,  and  ki  vtry  erooked  and  full  of 
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rapids  and  falls.  Find  on  the  map  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
At  that  point  are  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  give 
power  to  many  flour  mills.  From  there  to  its  mouth  the 
river  is  navigable  (Fig.  149).  In  its  lower  course  the  sur- 
face of  the  river  at  different  points  is  higher  than  the 
bordering  country,  and  the  water  must  be  kept  in  its 
channel  by  great  embankments  called  levees.  What  other 
city  is  near  Minneapolis?  What  one  is  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri?  What  one  is  near  (about  100  miles  from) 
the  mouth  of  the  river? 

What  large  river  separates  the  United  States  from 

Mexico? 

The  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  slope  are  small,  but  are  of 
great  importance  for  trade  and  for  water  power.  Name 
one  in  the  states  of  Massichusetts  and  Ckmneetieat,  one  in 
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eastern  New  York,  one  flowing  into  Delaware  Bay,  and 
three  flowing  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  Name  the  large  cities 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware, on  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on  the  Potomac. 

What  three  great  river  basins  of  North  America  meet  in 
Minnesota?  Which  of  these  basins  contains  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  which  one  the  Red  River? 

Compare  the  eastern  and  western  coast-lines  with  each 
other  in  length  and  evenness.  Name  and  locate  the  prin- 
cipal gulfs,  bays,  straits,  cxpUt  and  islands  along  both 
coasts. 

Productions  and  Industries.  Products  of  the 
Soil.  —The  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  far 
west  as  the  100th  meridian,  may  be  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts  by  a  line  running  east  and  west  through  the 


Vn.  tM— A  SoMthern  Cfrtton  PlantatiMi 
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northern  boundary  of  Tennessee.  The  northern  one  of 
these  parts  is,  speaking  generally,  the  great  wheat  region. 
In  it  vast  crops  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes 
-ftve-«ixth«  of  th«  total  yMd  of  these  articles  in  the 

country— are  grown.  In  the  Southern  States  enormous 
quantities  of  cotton  are  raised  over  the  whole  section  (Fig. 
150),  rice  in  the  swampy  lands  near  the  ocean  and  gulf 


Fio  151  —Tobacco  Field,  Virginia 


coasts,  and  sugar-cane  along  the  lower  Mississippi.  Over 
nearly  the  whole  of  both  sections  Indian  com  is  one  ix£  the 
most  important  erope,  and  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  other  states,  tdbaeeo  is  extensively 
cultivated  (Fig.  151).  The  ordmnar  gn^  grow  well  also 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Three  regions  are  noted  for  fruit.  The  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Defaiware  are  noted  for  their  fruit 
and  raarliet  proctaee,  whieh  mpgiy  the  great  eities  of  New 
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York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington;  Florida 
produces  abundant  crops  of  oranges  and  other  tropical 
fruits,  as  well  as  early  vegetables;  California  yields 
oranges,  grapes,  lemons,  pears,  phuns,  snd  aprieoliL 

The  forest  knds  an  in  the  north-east,  the  region  near 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  on  the  Appalachians,  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  chief  lumbering  operations  in  the 
east  are  carried  on  in  Maine  and  in  the  parts  of  Michigan, 
Wieoonain,  and  Minnesota  that  border  on  the  Great  Lakes; 
p  J  in  the  west  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Animal  Products.— One  of  the  principal  industries  on 
the  Great  Plains  is  ranching.  The  cattle  from  there  are 
generally  sent  to  Chicago,  St  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  other 
centres,  where  they  are  slaugfateted  md  prepttvd  for  the 
home  market,  or  for  sli^pment  to  Great  Britain  by  refriger- 
ator cars  and  steamships.  In  the  great  wheat  region  also 
millions  of  cattle  are  raised  for  their  beef  or  their  dairy 
produce.  The  dairying  district  extends  from  Ohio  to 
MwrtBaflhusntts 

Hofs  are  raised  all  over  the  com  region.  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  and  many  other  places,  have 
large  pork-packing  establishments,  and  ship  large  quanti- 
ties of  hams,  bacon,  and  lard  to  aU  parts  <tf  tlM  Union  and 
to  distMit  eountfies. 

ffhssp  are  raised  in  nearly  all  the  whtiat  iieuring  states, 
and  in  some  places  in  the  west  are  h«?ded  on  raaehes. 
What  are  the  chief  products  obtained  from  them? 

The  fishfiffies  <d  t£e  Vn^j&A  Hita  as*  oondaeted  on  a& 
the  n(»rth«m  coast  wat«rs,  on  the  great  lakes,  and  along 
the  shores  of  Alaska.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  north, 
from  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  other  ports,  the  deep-sea 
fisheries  are  carried  on,  chiefly  on  th»  Banks  of  Newfouikl- 
land,  for  cod  and  haHbi^,  sb4  sott^_oyiitoHi  we 

l^ithend— paftibi^urijr  in  C^aHpMte  Baj — ttiMitil^pHi^ 
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/''.ant  branch  of  the 
=^is\..j  /  <-VvY''i>       (  fisheries.    The  seal 

.i,  J:  -v-iK^c-iy/  f  "  fishery  is  carried  on 

l^.,  O  \p-i^  \  ~Pj^/>     ^ong  the  shores  and  on 

tJ_:-i  U^\4'^^         the  islands  of  Alaska, 
j  "L>f  r'^^/         Minerals.  —  Coal 
'"'        ^  '  L  •   (        is  the  most  abundant 
«ouu.raaM     v;  /  \\       mineral  of  the  country. 

^       The  small  map  (Fig. 

IMo.I52~Diagran,o,C..aIPield.  jggj    ^^^^^  ^j^^ 

tion  of  the  principal  coal  fields.  The  most  easterly  of 
the  three  largre  coal  fields  is  the  richest,  and  the  central 
one  comes  next  It  is  from  this  region  that  we  receive 
all  our  hard,  or  anthracite,  coal.  The  petroleum  wells 
of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  are  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  world.  The  most  important  iron  mines 
are  those  along  the  south  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
in  northern  Alabama;  nearly  all  the  copper  oonMS  ftcm 
the  Lake  Superior  region  and  from  western  Montana 
(Fig.  153).  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the  Rocky  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  most  of  the  states  in 
that  part  of  the  cmmtry  owe  their  origin  and  rapid  growth 
to  the  discovery  and  development  of  their  rich  mines 
of  these  metals.  Other  minerals  and  rocks  found  in 
many  localities  are  kad,  zinc,  acUt,  granite^  limmUme,  acmd, 
atone,  and  slate. 

Manufactures. -The  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  ar«  carried  on  chiefly  in  two  sections  of  the  country. 
One  is  the  region  east  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
from  the  city  of  Washington  north-eastwards.  Find  it  on 
the  map,  and  name  the  states  in  it.  The  other  may  be 
said  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Appalachians,  on  tlw 
south  by  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Great  Lakes.  Only  the  soitthtni 
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parts  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  belong  to  this  area. 
What  states  are  included  in  it?  Which  quarter  of  the 
United  States  do  tlwse  two  districts  make  up^ 

The  district  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures because  of  the  excellent  water  power  afforded  by 
the  many  streams,  and  because  the  soil,  especially  in  the 
New  England  States  (from  Connecticut  northwards),  is 
not  very  good  for  fanning.  The  principal  products  of  the 
manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  shoes  and  other 
leather  goods,  machinery,  and  lumber.  Boston  is  the 
centre  of  manufactures  in  the  north-east,  and  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  in  the  south. 

On  tlM  PadAe  Coai^  duefiy  in  CaliftMmia,  much  atten- 
tion is  now  given  to  manufacturing,  owing  principally  to 
the  great  expense  of  transporting  heavy  materials  to  such 
a  distance  from  the  east. 
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The  iBftiiafMturM  of  the  north  central  area  are  due  to 

the  excellent  soil  which  supports  the  agricultural  and 
dairying  industries,  and  to  the  abundance  of  coal  near  by 
which  is  used  in  supplying  steam  power.  The  products  of 
the  manufactures  include  flour  and  commeal,  packed  beef 
and  pork,  iron  and  steel  goods,  agricultaral  implements, 
wooUenware,  and  machinery.  The  chief  centres  are  St 
Louis  and  Minneapolis  on  the  Mississippi,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg  in  the  interior. 

In  the  South  mannlMtcires  are  Uug^  inersMing,  mora 
especially  in  northern  Alabama  and  Geofgia,  when  ixon 
and  coal  mines  have  been  developed. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  total  manufacturing  business  is  carried 
(HI  in  the  first  two  districts  above  mentioned.  The  towns 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  hdwtvw,  are  making  great  pragnss 
in  their  manufacturing  industries. 

Commerce.— In  foreign  trade  the  United  States  is 
exceeded  by  only  two  nations— Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. The  exports  consist  of  raw  cotton,  breadstuffs, 
cattle,  beef,  bacon  and  hams,  dairy  produce,  raw  and  manu- 
factured iron  and  steel,  and  tobacco.  From  what  parts  of 
the  country  is  each  of  these  obtained  ?  The  imports  include 
coffee,  sugar,  woollen  and  silk  goods,  and  india-rubber. 
The  foreign  trade  is  carrisd  on  chiefly  with  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France. 

The  inland  trade  is  conducted  over  the  network  of  rail- 
ways (about  200,000  miles  in  all),  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Erie  Canal  (joining  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  River), 
and  the  Missksippi  with  its  tributaries. 

The  chief  commercial  cities  of  the  United  States  are: 

i.  On  the  Atlantie  Coast-Boston,  New  York,  Philadsl- 
phia,  Baltimore. 

iL  Oh  Lake  Miehigan—Cldcago. 
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iii.  On  the  MtMimppi-St  Louii,  N«w  OAmoB. 

iv.  On  the  Pacific  Coatt—BKi  TnxudBco. 

Of  what  form  of  comnlMVt  do  yoa  think  eteh  one  of 

these  cities  is  a  centre? 

People  and  Government,  The  population  of  the 
United  States  (not  including  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  the  foreign 
possessions)  was  in  1900  a  little  more  than  76  millions. 
The  great  majority  of  the  peqple  are  of  fiumpean  deeeent, 
but  there  are  many  Negroes  in  the  south-east,  Indians  in 
the  Indian  Territory  and  the  west,  and  Chineee  <m  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  United  States  is  a  republic,  governed  by  a  President, 
a  Vioe-President,  and  Gongreee,  (Senate  and  Houae  of 

Representatives),  all  of  which  are  elective.  What  and 
where  is  the  capital?  Each  state  also  has  its  own  local 
government  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  have 
not  full  state  privileges,  and  are  called  Territoriea.  Indian 
Territory  is  an  Indian  raeerve  under  the  supttrviskm  of  the 
central  government 

The  states  and  territories  may  be  classified  according  to 
their  industries  as  follows:  (i)  The  New  England  Section, 
<nr  north-eastern  manufaetoring  district;  (ii)  The  Northern 
Section,  or  grain-raising  and  northern  manufacturing 
district;  (iii)  The  Southern  Section,  or  cotton-raising  dis- 
trict; (iv)  The  Plateau  Section,  or  mining  district;  (v)  The 
Pacific  Section,  or  western  agricultural  district  Name, 
with  the  akl  of  tlie  snua  map  (Fig.  164),  th»  and 
territortos  of  each  aectioti. 

The  New  Bngtmrnd  Section^   Name  the  New 
England  Statea  and  th^  eMIida.  Whkh  one  haa  two  ' 
capitals? 

The  LegialattirB  mestii  in  Stmpoti.  in  the  mffiag  nmt  i«  Provideocs  in 
tbewitiHwi. 
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trade  passes  through  it  The  silverware  of  Mtridtn, 
and  the  watehea  of  If  ftterftury  tad  WoHkmn  an  noted 
over  the  whole  coBtinant  Ohumttmr  k  tlM  MBtra  of 

the  fishing  industry. 

Th9  Northern  Section,  Name  the  states  of  this 
group,  and  the  capital  of  each.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  are  in  this  and  the 
Now  Sni^and  lactionii  Steto  ioiim  nasona  why.  Mow 
York  state  la  the  most  fanporteat  in  the  whole  Unkm  in 
population,  manufactures,  comr""'*'"^  -^"^'^  •<  r  lth. 


Pw.  136— Ptetifon  BnikUng  at  the  Juactioii  ol  Brotidway.  Fifth  Avnmi  mod  Tweaqp^Mrt 
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Pio.  157— The  Maalwttaii  Blevsted  Railway  (60  feet 
New  Totfc 

the  manufactures 
of  these  states. 

The  section  has 
many  large  cities 
and  towns.  Three 
have  a  population 
of  more  than  one 
million  each, 
namely,  New 
York,  Chicago, 
and  Philadelphia. 

Greater  New 
York  is  the 
largest  city  in  the 
United  States  and 
the  second  largest 
in  the  world.  In 


What  are  the 

chief  agricultural 
products  of  this 
section  ?  What 
crops  in  particular 
are  grown  in  the 
states  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic? 
What  are  the  chief 
animal  products? 
What  fisheries  are 
conducted  on 
Chesapeake  Bay? 
What  are  the 
princiiKd  minerals 
and  where  is  each 
found?  Describe 


Fio  IM— Braoklya  Bzidfc  Ntw  Yotk 
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foreign  commerce  it  is  surpassed  by  only  tiiree  ports  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  the  chief  commercial  and  manufactiirincr 
centre  of  the  United  States  (Fig.  157).  Books  and  otiier 
printed  matter,  clothing,  machinery,  and  flour  are  made, 
sugar  from  the  West  Indies  is  refined,  and  kerosene  is  pre- 
pared from  petroleum  piped  into  the  city  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil  district  Brooklyn,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  bridge  across  the  East  River  (Fig.  158),  is  its  largest 
section,  Central  Park  its  most  charming  breathing  place, 
Broadway  its  principal  business  street,  Wall  Street  its 
financial  quarter,  and  Fifth  Avenue  its  most  magnificent 
residential  street. 

Chicago  is  the  centre  of  the  wheat-growing  district,  and 
has  one  of  the  greatest  grain  and  flour  markets  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  the  central  market  for  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  in  its  stockyards  (Fig.  159),  which  cover  more  tluui 
a  square  mile,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  time  anlmAla  are 
slaughtered  every 
day  and  the  meat 
shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the 
country  and  to 
Europe.  Pork- 
packing,  prepara- 
tion of  canned 
meats,  and  tann- 
ing are  important 
industries  con- 
nected with  the 
stockyards.  Much 
lumber  is  brought 
from  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  to 

this  port;  iron        Pia.       Th* Ocwu Stodc Yards.  CUa«o. OL 
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from  the  north, 
and  coal  from  the 
south  g^ve  rise  to 
valuable  manufac- 
tures. Chicago, 
owing  to  its  posi- 
tion, has  become 
one  of  the  greatest 
railway  centres  in 
the  world,  and  has 
a  large  trade  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 
Why  should  its 
position  cause  it  to 
become  such  a 
great  railway 
centre? 

Philadelphia  is  adjacent  to  the  coal  and  iron  regions  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  has  therefore  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  such  as  those  of  locomotives  and  steel  steamships. 
But  the  most  important  industry  of  the  city  is  the  carpet 
manufacture,  employing  more  than  30,000  people.  The 
manufacture  of  other  woollen  goods  and  clothing  and  the 
refining  of  sugar  are  also  carried  on.  Coal,  iron,  and 
grain  are  important  exports,  and  foreign  trade  is  ex- 
tensive. 

In  the  south-east  of  the  section  Baltimore  has  import- 
ant oyster  fisheries,  manufactures  of  flour,  clothing,  and 
tobacco,  and  important  foreign  shipping  trade.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Washington,  on  the 
Potomac,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  famed  for  its  beauty,  partly  due  to  the  ahnoat 
entire  absence  of  manufacturing  or  commerce.  Among  its 
many  attractive  buildings  are  the  Capitol  (Fig.  160),  in 
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which  Congress  meets,  and  the  White  House,  the  te-  - 

dence  of  the  President.  .  r,  ^  i 

On  the  Great  Lakes  one  of  the  largest  cities  is  Buffalo. 
This  city  ships  much  coal  into  Canada.  It  is  an  important 
shipping  port  at  the  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  has 
also  a  great  trade  in  coal,  grain  and  flour,  as  have  alao 
Rochester,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and 
DuMh  (Pig.  161).  Duluth  and  other  Lake  Superior  ports 
ship  much  iron  ore  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Clevelan^ 
where  it  is  manufactured  into  pig  iron  and  steel. 

The  cities  of  the  Ohio  valley  are  PittOurg,  the  great 
iron  manufacturing  city;  Cincinruiti  with  grain  and  pork- 
packing  trade;  and  LouMle,  one  of  the  largest  tobacco 
markets  in  the  United  States.  ^ 
In  the  western  part  of  this  section  the  largest  city  is 
St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  the 


Pro.  161— Ornin  levator  and  W1uileb»at  Sttaatr 
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Fio.  162 


-A  Neero's  House  in  the  Turpentine  Regkm. 
North  Caralina 


Missouri.    It  is  a 

distributingcentre 
for  the  wester  i 
states,  an  import- 
ant meat  packing 
city,  and  has 
manufactures  of 
liquors,  tobacco, 
flour,  and  boots 
and  shoes.  Min- 
neapolis and  St, 
Paw7,  "twin  cities," 
have  large  flour 
mills.  Omaha  is  a 
rapidly  rising  city 
with  important 
silver-smelting, 
and  meat  packing 
works.  Kansas  City  stands  second  to  Chicago  in  slaughter- 
ing and  meat  packing.   Why  is  meat  packing  such  a  great 
industry  in  many  of  these  cities? 

The  S outhern  S ection.  Name  the  states  and  terri- 
tories of  this  section,  and  the  capital  of  each  (Indian 
Territory  has  no  capital.  Why  ?)  They  contain  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  Union,  and  two-fifths 
of  the  people  are  Negroes  (Fig.  162). 

What  are  the  chief  agricultural  products? 

Thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  planted  with  cotton.  In  the  early  sum. 
mer  yellow  or  p.nk  flowers  with  red  centres  appear  on  the  bushes.  Six  or 
eight  weeks  afterwards  the  pods  burst  open  into  large  white  woolly  balls, 
the  wool  be.ng:  the  long  fibres  growing  on  the  seeds.  Then  the  harvest 
begins,  and  froff.  August  to  December  the  wool  is  picked  by  hand.  The 
fibre  IS  afterwams  separated  from  the  seeds  by  a  machine  called  a  inn, 
and  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  Canada,  the  New  England  States,  and  other 
places,  where  it  is  woven  into  thread  or  cloth.  The  seeds  are  crushed 
and  a  ^;aluablc  o.l  is  obtained  which  to  some  extent  is  taking  the  pitv.e  of 
Sa^'fool for  °»  »  P~-d  from  the  sLds,  i. 
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There  is  much  ranching  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  the  plains 
of  Texas,  but  manufactures  are  limited. 

New  Orleans  is  the  great  seaport  of  the  South,  and 
the  centre  of  trade  for  the  lower  Mississippi  valley.  It 
exports  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  corn.  Atlanta  is  a  manu- 
facturing city  and  a  railway  centre.  Charleston,  Savarmak, 
and  Mobile  have  excellent  harbors,  and  export  cotton,  rice, 
and  lumber.  Birmingham  is  the  centre  of  the  iron  and 
coal  industry  of  the  South. 


The  Plateau  Section,  Name  the  states  and  terri- 
tories of  this  section,  and  describe  their  elevation,  rainfall, 


and  drainage.  What  is  the  largest  lake?  This  section 

contains  very  few  people,  the  cities  of  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  City  being  the  centres  of  the  two  most  populous  dis- 
tricts. Nearly  one-third  of  the  Indians  of  tiie  United 
States  are  or;  reserves  in  this  plateau. 

The  two  great  industries  are  mining  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  and  sail  (Fig.  163),  and  ranching  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  shipment  of  minerals,  live  cattle,  wool, 
and  other  animal  products  to  the  eastern  markets^consti- 
tutes  the  chief  trade  of  these  states. 

Find  on  the  map  Yellowstone  National  Park,  in  Wyoming,  which  has 
been  set  apart  by  the  United  States  Government.  Its  mountains,  lakes, 
auxyatm,  waterfalls,  and  geysers  are  points  of  great  nUerest. 
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Denver  is  a  railroad  centre  and  a  mining  city.  Near  it 
are  the  mining  towns  of  Fuehlo  and  LeadviUe,  and  the 

popular  summer  resort  Colorado  Springs.  Salt  Lake  City  is 
handsomely  built,  contains  the  great  Mormon  Temple,  and 
is  an  important  trade  centre;  Ogden  is  .  ,  busy  railroad  city. 

The  Pacific  Section.  Name  the  three  states  of  this 
section,  and  the  capital  of  each.  Describe  their  elevation, 
rainfall,  and  drainage. 

Among  the  mountains  of  California  is  the  Yosemite  valley,  famed  for  its 
magnificent  scenery.    At  one  place  a  stream  falls  1,500  feet  over  the  cliffs 
forming  the  famous  Bridal  Veil  waterfall  (Fig.  164).  ' 

Th3  population  rapidly  increasing,  and  includes  not 
only  whites  but  j  many  Chinese  and  Indians.  Cali- 
fornia was  flrst  settled  (1849)  because  of  the  discovery  of 

gold  in  its  valleys, 
and  it  produces 
now  very  large 
quantities  of  this 
precious  metal. 
The  three  states 
have  become  one 
of  the  rich  agri- 
cultural districts 
of  the  continent. 
Wheat  and  '^^sr 
grains  are  > 
in  the  noi«  >  . 
vallejrs,  and  mi- 
mense  quantities 
of  oranges,  grapes, 
pears,  plums,  and 

FK,.  164-BrVW  VeU  FaO..  Vo^U  Vrftey.  Clifan*.      ^^^^  ^^.^^  / 

south.  In  some  of  the  dry  lands  of  the  south  irrigation  is 
r*»sorted  to  in  the  fruit  culture.  In  the  north  lumbering  in 
the  dense  forests  and  salmon  fishing  in  the  Columbia  River 
give  employment  to  many  people. 
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Fig  165 — Picking  Olives  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  California 


San  Francisco  is  on  the  only  good  harbor  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States;  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is 
called  the  Golden  Gate.  It  has  a  large  trade  with  Hawaii, 

Japan,  China,  and  Australia,  and  also  by  rail  with  the  east- 
em  cities  of  the  Union.  Much  of  the  labor  and  a  small  part 
of  the  retail  trade  is  done  by  Chinamen.  Oakland,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  is  an  imiwrtant 
railway  centre.  Loa  Angeles  is  the  chief  city  in  the  south- 
em  fruit  region.  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma  are  rapidly 
rising  towns,  the  last  two  being  centres  of  lumber  trade. 

Distant  Territories  and  Colonies.  Alaska  is  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States  under  a  Governor  and  Board 
of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment. Compare  it  in  this  respect  with  the  Canadian 
Yukon.  It  was  purchased  in  1867  from  Russia  for  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  and  is  now  valuable  to  the  United 
States  because  of  its  fur-seal  and  salmon  fisheries  and  its 
gold  min^.  The  natives  are  Eskinios  and  Indians,  and 
make  up  the  grater  part  of  the  pi^indatkm.    Sitlea,  on 
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Baranof  Island,  is  the  capital,  and  Skagway  (Fig.  166)  is 
the  outlet  for  the  Yukon  trade. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  mountainous  group  in  the 
central  Pacific,  constitute  a  Territmy  of  the  United  States. 
The  mountain  Mauna  Loa  there  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
active  volcano  in  the  world.  The  climate  is  mild  and  health- 
ful, and  there  is  much  fertUe  soil.  Sugar,  coffee,  tropical 
fruits,  and  early  garden  vegetables  are  the  chief  products. 
The  population  in  1900  was  154,001,  made  up  of  natives, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  whites.  The  islands  were  formerly 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  were  called  the  Sandwich 
j^ds,  but  were  annexed  by  the  United  States  in  1898. 
The  beautiful  city  of  Homltdu  is  the  capital,  the  centre  of 
a  very  large  foreign  trade,  and  a  port  of  caU  for  steamdiips 
crossing  the  Pacific. 

Porto  Rico  in  the  West  Indies  was  taken  from  Spain 
in  the  year  189a  The  chief  productions  are  coffee,  sugar 
tobacco,  tropical  fruits,  and  salt  The  capital  is  San  Juan, 
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MEXICO*  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  THE 
WEST  INDIES 

Mexico  and  Central  America.  Give  the  loeatiofi 
of  theie  two  ooantries.  Wlwt  oountriet  and  waters  sur- 
round each?  What  peninsula  is  the  most  easterly  part  of 
Mexico  ?  What  gulf  and  peninsula  are  in  the  extreme  west  ? 
Describe  the  relief  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In 
what  heat  belti  are  they?  Althoogh  they  are  fai  tha 
tropical  rei^on,  aonie  of  the  mountains,  wea  volcanoes, 
like  Popocatapetl,  near  the  city  of  V  are  covered 
with  eternal  snow.  What  is  the  geii  ifection  of  the 
winds?  Where  are  the  regions  of  he^  i«sst  and  Ui^test 
rainfkUr  Why  an  there  no  burse  riven?  What  laige 
lake  is  in  Central  America? 

Much  of  the  country,  particularly  in  Central  America, 
is  covered  with 
a  dense  tropical 
forest,  in  which 
are  great  num- 
bers of  monkeys, 
Ibirds  of  bright 
plumage,  insects, 
and  reptiles  of 
many  varieties. 
Name  a  few  kinds 
of  tree  in  tht  ^ 
foresv.  ;  What 
are  the  products 
of  some  of  these 
trees?  A  common 
tropical  plant  near 

IW  tXNHHB  »    tOB  Cordova.  Muioo 
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agave  or  maguey  (American  aloe  or  century  plant) .  From 
it  is  prepared  sisal  hemp,  or  hennequen,  which  is  largely 
exported,  and  a  fermented  drink  called  pulque,  much  liked 
by  the  natives. 

On  the  Mexican  plateau  there  is  a  great  deal  of  farming 
of  a  rude  kind,  and  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  coffee  (Fig.  168), 
tobacco,  and  logwood  are  among  agricultural  products. 

Herding  of  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  horses  is  also 
a  leading  industry  of 
Mexico,  and  products  of 
the  ranches  are  shipped 
to  the  United  States. 
Mexico  is  rich  in  minerals, 
particularly  silver  and 
gold,  and  mining  employs 
thousands  of  people,  in- 
cluding many  women  and 
children. 

M  xico  is  one  large 
country,  and  Central 
America  is  made  up  of- 
six  small  independent 
ones.  All  are  republics 
with  systems  of  govern- 
ment resembling  that  of  the  United  States.  In  Mexico 
there  are  about  fourteen  million  people,  and  in  the  States 
of  Central  America  about  five  million.  They  consist  almost 
entirely  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  Spanish-Indian  half- 
breeds.  The  majority  of  the  laboring  people  are  poor  and 
Ignorant  (Fig.  169),  living  in  huts  of  straw  (Fig  170) 
grass,  or  sun-dried  clay  (adobe). 

f  ^^^^^^^     situated  about  7,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  plateau  of  Mexico.    It  is  hand- 


Flo.  169-Water-Carriersof  Guanajuato,  Mexico 
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Pio.  170— A  Hotne  in  Central  America 

somely  laid  out,  and  has  a  splendid  and  costly  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral.   It  is  the  largest  city  in  this  part  of 

the  continent.  There  are  three  seaports,  one  nearly  south 
of  Mexico,  and  the  other  two  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
What  are  their  names? 

The  Central  American  Republics  have  a  population  similar 
to  that  of  Mexico,  mainly  of  Spanish  and  Indian  origin. 
The  products  of  the  country  are  also  similar,  and  they 
export  coffee,  sugar,  hides,  and  bananas. 

In  the  new  Republic  of  Panama,  established  in  1904,  the 
Panama  railway  is  built,  and  the  ship^umal  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  is  in  course  of  construction. 

Cuba  and  Haiti.  Locate  these  two  islands.  How  do 
they  compare  in  size  with  the  other  islands  of  the  West 
Indies?  Their  climate  is  tempered  by  sea-breezes,  and 
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their  soil  fertile. 
They  have  the 
ordinary  tropical 
products,  the 
chief  being  sugar, 
tobacco,  cocoa, 
coffee,  and  ba- 
nanas. Cuba  was 
formerlya  Spanish 
colony,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  its 
people  are  "Cre- 
oles." or  natives  of 
Spanish  descent, 
the  others  being 
mainly  Negroes 
and  mixed  tribes. 
It  has  been  inde- 
pendent since  June,  1901.   Havana,  the  capital,  is  a  city 
nearly  as  large  as  Montreal.    It  has  many  cigar  and 
cigarette  factories,  and  is  also  an  important  sugar  inarket. 
It  is  the  largest  seaport  in  the  West  Indies  (Fig.  171). 

On  the  island  of  Haiti  are  two  independent  republics, 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  The  former  is  a  nation  of 
Negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  was  formerly  a  French  colony. 
What  is  its  capital?  The  latter  was  at  one  time  a  Spanish 
colony,  and  its  people  are  chiefly  a  mixed  race  of  Spanish 
and  Indians,  with  some  Negroes  and  mulattoes.  What  is 
its  capital? 

Porto  Rico  in  the  West  Indies  was  taken  from  Spain 
by  the  United  States  in  the  year  1898.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  tropical  fruits,  and  salt, 
and  the  resources  of  the  island  are  being  rapidly  developed. 
The  capital  is  San  Jiian. 


Fig.  171 — Morro  Castle  and  Uie  Lighthouse.  Havana,  Cuba 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 


Position  and  Extent,    Find  South  America  on  the 

school  globe.  How  is  it  situated  with  reference  to  the 
equator?  Is  it  in  the  Land  Hemisphere  or  the  Water 
Hemisphere?  (See  Fig.  32,  Part  I.,  What  sea  lies  along 
the  northern  coast?  What  oceans  are  at  the  east  and  west? 
In  what  direction  is  it  from  North  America  ?  What  joins 
it  to  North  America? 

In  1.513  Balboa,  a  Spanish  follower  of  Colu..ibus,  crossed  this  isthmus  on 
foot  and  from  the  mounUin  summits  near  the  south  c  >ust  discovered  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

What  is  the  general  shape  of  this  continent?  Where  is 
its  broadest  part?  Where  is  its  narrowest  part?  Which 
is  the  longest  side  ?  Which  is  the  shortest  ?  Find  its 
greatest  length  and  greatest  breadth  in  miles  as  you  did 
those  of  North  America,  and  also  the  lengths  of  the  three 
sides.  Which  is  the  larger  of  the  two  American  con- 
tinents? 

Surface,   Examine  the  relief  map  of  South  America 

and  find  where  are  the  highest  mountains  of  the  continent. 
What  are  they  called?  Compar  j  the  length  of  the  range 
with  that  of  the  continent.  In  what  part  of  the  worfd's 
great  mountain  system  is  it?  (See  Fig  10.) 

What  large  plateau  is  in  the  east?  Prom  this  plateau 
arise  several  smaP.  mountair  chains  commonly  called  the 
Brazilian  mountains.  To  what  mountains  in  North  America 
are  they  similar  in  situation? 

What  small  plateau  is  in  the  north-east? 

Vast  plains  lying  between  the  Andes  and  these  two 
plateaux  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  continent 

The  Andes.  From  their  southern  end  the  Andes  ex- 
tend in  a  single  range  half  the  length  of  the  continent, 
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then  they  divide  into  two  and  enclose  a  high  plateau. 
Name  this  plateau  (Fig.  174).  Its  average  height  is  more 
than  two  miles  above  tl^  level  ot  the  ocean.  Afterwards 
the  mountains  continue  northwards  in  a  nngle  broad  range 
until  near  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  where  they  divide  into 
several  smaller  chains,  one  of  which  extends  eastward 
along  the  northern  coast. 


Fio.  174— Acraw  Country  in  BaUvki 


Throughout  their  length  the  Andes  form  an  almost  un- 
broken wall  of  very  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  (Fig.  175). 
Many  paaks  attain  a  height  of  more  than  four  miles— the 
highest  in  America  and  second  highest  in  the  world.  The 
loftiest  peak  is  Aconcagua  (23,900  feet)  in  the  southom 
part  of  the  range. 

These  mountains  are  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  volcanoes  throughout  their  extent— more  than  forty  are 
active.  Earthquakes  also  are  at  tim^si  violent  every  whone 
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in  the  valleys,  causing  much  loss  of  life  and  property.  For 
this  reason  houses  there  generally  consist  of  a  single  story. 
The  Andes  are  rich  in  minerals.  Ck>ld  and  silver  have 

been  extensively  mined  in  the  Bolivian  plateau  and  in  the 
mountains  north  and  south  of  it  almost  ever  since  the 

I  region  was  discovered. 

On  the  Bolivian  plateau  is  a 
large  lake  about  half  the  size 
of  Lake  Ontario  (See  map,  Fig. 
38).  What  is  it  called?  Its 
waters  are  not  drained  to  the 
I  sea,  and  are  therefore  slightly 
salty.  A  large  trade  L  con- 
ducted on  this  lake,  and  there 
are  several  large  towns  and 
villages  on  its  shores. 

There  are  no  roads  in  the 
Andes,  the  mountam  sides 
are  so  steep  and  dangerous. 
Loads  are  carried  by  mules 
and  llamas,  and  people  often 
travel  in  chairs  strapped  upon 
the  backs  of  native  guides. 
In  many  places  chasms  can 
I  be  crossed  only  by  means  of 
I  rope  bridges.  A  railway  has 
been  built  through  the  passes 
across  the  mountains  between 
Valparaiso  on  the  Pacific  and  Buenos  Aires  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Plata,  and  in  some  places  stone  and  iron 
bridges  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  its  construction. 

Climate  and  Rainfatt.  In  what  heat  belts  is  South 
America?  What  belts  contain  the  greater  part  of  it? 
Where  is  the  coldest  part  of  the  continent? 


Fir..  175 — In  thi-  lic;irl  of  the  Andes 
Shewing  u  tunnel 
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What  is  the  common  direction  of  the  winds  over  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  continent?  Do  they  carry 
with  them  much  or  little  moisture?  Is  the  rainfall,  there- 
fore, heavy  or  light?  When  the  sun  is  far  south  the  winds 
blowing  in  from  the  ocean  are  also  far  south,  and  so  there 
is  a  dry  season  in  the  north  fw  a  few  months.  In  whit 
months?  But  the  amount  of  rain  during  the  wet  season  is 
so  great  that  the  average  for  the  whole  year  is  high. 
Why  is  the  amount  of  rabifall  near  the  Andes  larger  in 
the  north  and  smaller  in  the  south?  Why  is  the  rainfall 
heavy  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  southern  Andes?  Why 
is  there  scarcely  any  rain  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
central  Andes  ?  This  region,  extending  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  is  known  as  the  Atacama  Desert,  and 
sometimes  no  rain  falls  there  for  years  at  a  time. 

The  valleys  and  lowlands  along  the  western  coast  near 
the  equator  are  very  hot  and  unhealthy.  No  snow  falls  in 
South  America  in  the  Hot  and  Warm  Belts  except  on  the 
summits  and  sides  of  the  Andes.  The  snow-line  in  the 
Hot  Belt  is  about  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean. 

firainage.  On  the  relief  map  of  South  Americr  trace 
your  pencil  around  the  basins  drained  by  the  Amazon 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  by  the  Plata  and  its  tribu- 
taries. These  two  basins  make  up  more  than  half  the 
continent.  What  kind  of  rivers  do  you  expect  to  taoA. 
when  there  is  heavy  rainfall  upon  large  basins? 

What  large  river  drains  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Guiana  plateau  and  the  plains  north  and  west  of  it?  Into 
what  river  are  the  southern  slopes  of  the  plateau  drained? 

The  heavy  rains  often  swell  the  Orinoco  over  its  hanks  ami  the  nei>(h- 
borin^  country  be  comes  flouUfil.  i'lti  thi»  rects(iii  the  natives  near  the 
river  build  their  houses  in  the  trees  or  on  high  posts.  The  river  is  broad 
and  smooth  except  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  where  there  are  several 
rapids. 
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The  Amazon  River  flows  more  than  four  thousand  miles 
to  the  Atlantic,  though  near  its  source  it  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  Pacific.  From  what  direction  does  it  receive 
the  greater  number  of  its  tributaries?   Name  the  four 

largest  of  these.  Name  two  rivers  flowing  into  it  from 
the  north.  Name  a  river  joining  the  Rio  Negro  with  the 
Orinoco  ("Rio"  is  a  Spanish  word  meaning  "rivar"). 

For  the  g^reater  part  of  its  courM  the  Anuison  flown  through  denie 
forests  where  there  are  no  cities  or  towns.  It  is  made  up  of  a  main  Stream 
and  a  network  of  smaller  streams  a\onff  both  north  and  south  banks,  so  that 

one  can  travel  in  a  canoe  for  hundreds  of  miles  and  not  soe  the  main  river 
at  all.  It  is  navi^^able  for  nearly  its  whole  len{j:th,  and  at  its  mouth  it 
broadens  to  a  width  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 

What  highland  is  on  the  east  of  the  basin  of  the  Plata? 
What  one  on  the  west?  What  are  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Plata?  The  river  itself  is  comparatively  short,  but  it 
carries  to  the  sea  a  great  volume  of  water.  The  Great 
Falls  shown  in  Fig.  176  are  on  a  branch  of  the  Parana  <m 
the  border  between  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

There  are  two  large  rivers  south  of  the  basin  of  the 
Plata  which  flow  directly  into  the  Atlantic.   Name  them. 

The  watershed  across  the  Brazilian  plateau  is  in  some  cases  very  low 
and  scarcely  noticeable  like  that  between  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  At 
one  point  two  streams,  one  leading  to  the  Amazon  and  the  other  to  the 
Plata,  are  within  three  miles  of  each  other,  with  a  level  grassy  plain 
between  them. 

What  large  river  drains  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Brazilian 

plateau  ''rectly  into  the  Atlantic?  In  its  upper  course  it 
is  navigable  for  a  long  distance,  but  towards  its  mouth 
there  are  several  high  falls. 

What  is  the  watershed  separating  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic  from  those  flowing  into  the  Pacific?  Why  are 
there  so  few  streams  flowing  into  the  Pacific? 

The  long,  narrow  valleys  between  the  parallel  chains  of 
the  Andes  in  the  north  may  be  regarded  as  separate  river- 
basins.  What  is  the  chief  river  of  these  valleys?  Where 
does  it  empty? 


PlO.  176— Great  Kails  in  S<'iiih«  rii  Ilrazil,  wiroel  mai  kwmn  «• 

"The  South  Amcrkaii  Niagara" 


The  principal  drainage  areas  of  South  America  may  be 
named  as  follows: 

i.  The  basin  of  the  Orinoco. 

ii.  The  basin  of  the  Amazoii. 

iii.  The  basin  of  the  Plata. 

iv.  The  basin  of  the  Sao  Francisco. 
V.  The  Pacific  slope. 

vi.  The  basin  of  the  Magdalena. 

The  Plains.  The  great  plains  in  the  basin  of  the 
Orinoco  are  known  as  llanos,  in  the  basin  of  the  Amazon 
selvas,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Plata  pampas. 

The  llanos  are  broad  and  nearly  treeless.  They  have 
alternately  a  wet  season  and  a  dry  season.  In  what  time 
of  the  year  is  each?  Account  for  each  (See  Section  on 
Climate  and  Rainfall) .  In  the  wet  season  they  are  covered 
with  excellent  grass,  affording  pasture  for  great  herds  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  rivers  become  so  swollen 
that  they  often  overflow  their  banks  and  form  swamps* 
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aiul  the  swamps  soon  become  alive  with  allif^ators  (Fiff. 
182) ,  which  dtivour  the  tish  they  so  easily  find.  When  the 
rainless  season  comes  on,  the  whole  regkm  becomes  hot 
and  parched,  herds  seek,  or  are  driven  to,  the  mountains 
in  the  west;  alligators,  half  covered  with  dry  hard  mud,  lie 
in  wait  for  any  prey  they  can  seize,  and  turtles  and  snakM 
bury  themselves  till  the  wet  season  returns. 

The  selvas  are  the  vast  forest-covered  regions  through 
which  flow  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  The  rainfall 
is  heavier  and  more  constant  on  these  plains  than  on  the 
llanos,  so  that  they  are  more  or  less  swampy  all  times 
of  the  year.  In  the  swamps  and  forests  the  trees  become 
tall,  and  matted  together  so  closely  by  their  own  branches 
and  leaves,  and  by  vines  that  cling  to  them,  that  in  many 
places  sunlight  is  entirely  shut  out,  and  the  forest  is  dark, 
dismal,  and  impassable.  Many  small  tribes  of  Indians  live 
neu  the  streams,  and  these  are  the  only  inhabitants. 
But  animal  life  is  abundant.  Jaguars,  tapirs,  alligators, 
anacondas,  and  boas  are  the  largest  wild  animals  found ; 
the  trees  teem  with  monkeys  (Fig.  181) ;  the  air  is  alive 
with  parrots;  humming  birds,  and  other  birds  of  bril- 
liant plumi^,  and  with  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  beetles,  and 

the  rivers 
swarm  with 
fish. 

The  pam- 
pas are  the 
treeless 
plains  of  the 
south,  and 
resemble  in 
.  0 m e  re- 
spects the 

^lu.  177— A  Shepherd'!.  Hut.  Atgeatinu  prftlrleS  Of 
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North  America.  Where  the  land  is  not  tilled  it  ia  covered 
with  a  very  tall  coarse  grass  bearing  white  feathery 
plumes,  and  the  euHhrstod  regkm  <■  the  great  wheat- 
growhig  am  of  South  America.  Millions  of  half-wild 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  (Figs.  177  and  191).  are  herded 
on  these  plains  by  the  gaueho»  (Fig.  178),  the  fearless 
cowboys  of  the  country.  These 
anfanala  ara  the  deeeendanta  of 
some  of  those  brought  into  the 
country  by  the  Spaniards  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago. 
rhe  rhea,  or  Ameriean  oatrMi, 
a  hffga  bird  taller  than  a  man, 
runs  in  small  herds  upon  the 
pampas,  and  as  far  south  as 
Pats^nia. 

Coast'Line  and  Islands, 
What  cape  is  at  the  aootliem 

end  of  the  continent?  It  is  a 
steep  rocky  headland  on  Hermit 
Island.  To  save  distance  and 
avoid  storms,  steam  vessels 
entering  the  Pacific  do  not 
"round  the  Horn"  but  pass 
through  the  strait  i  little 
farther  north.  Name  the  strait. 
What  capes  form  the  eastern  and  northern  points  of  the 
continent? 

Find  on  the  map  any  gulfs  or  bays  in  South  America. 
Compare  them  in  number  and  size  with  those  of  North 
America.  The  eastern  coast-line  of  North  America  is  said 
to  be  broken,  and  that  of  South  America  even.  How  does 
the  coast-line  of  South  America  compare  in  evenneia  with 
that  of  the  other  continents? 


I7B-  AOMM^flf  tiw 
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The  mouths  of  two  rivers  of  this  continent  are  broad, 
alm(»t  like  quit's.  What  rivers  are  they?  A  wide  river- 
mouth  in  which  the  tides  rise  and  fall  is  sometimes  called 
an  estuary. 

Compare  this  continent  with  North  America  in  the  num- 
ber of  islands  around  it. 

What  group  of  islands  lies  just  east  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan?  How  far  east  of  this  strait  are  they?  What 
other  island  is  still  farther  to  the  east?  How  much 
farther?  All  these  islands  belong  to  Great  Britain. 

What  island  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Strait  of  Magellan?  Its  name  means  "land  of  fire,"  and 
it  is  the  largest  of  a  group  of  mountainous  and  volcanic 
islands  extending  several  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  western 
coast  of  the  continent.  The  few  inhabitants  it  contuns 
are  Indians  of  a  very  degraded  type. 

What  group  of  islands  lies  we?t  of  South  America  on  the 
equator?  They  are  noted  for  large  tortoises,  a  variety  of 
turtle,  whose  length  is  over  six  feet  and  weighs  from  one 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

Draw  a  small  map  of  South  America  like  Fig.  186,  and 
mark  on  it  the  names  of  the  surrounding  waters,  tl": 
mountains,  plateaux,  plains,  the  principal  rivers,  and  the 
coast  features  and  islands. 

Vegetation,  The  llanos,  the  pampas,  and  a  large 
part  of  south-eastern  Brazil  are  grass-covered  or  culti- 
vated lands;  the  selvas  are  covered  with  dense  forests; 
and  the  southern  Andes  are  covered  with  open  forests. 
Where  and  what  is  the  name  of  the  great  desert  of 
South  America?  In  what  heat  belts  and  rainfall  areas 
are  the  dense  and  open  forests?  Compare  them  in  these 
respects  with  the  dens»  and  open  forests  of  North 
America. 
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Although  this 
continent  has  been 
known  to  Euro- 
I)eans  for  over  f <Nir 
centuries  and  set- 
tled by  them  for 
much  more  than 
three,  its  forests 
have  not  been 
cleared  to  any 
great  extent.  The 
dark  swampy  jung- 
les of  the  selvas 
have  been  scarcely 
touched,  and  only 
along  the  coasts  or 
on  the  pampas  have 
settlements  been 
formed. 

The  vegetation  of 

the  selvas  is  so  lUXU-  Vm.  1 7»— a  Bnbber  Tree,  showing  a  native  emptyiat  ^ 
1  .    1  cups  containing  the  sap.  Para,  Brazil 

nant  and  so  varied 

that  it  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  describe  it  by  reference 
to  a  few  specimens.  The  palm  tree,  of  which  it  is  said 
there  are  a  hundred  varieties  in  these  forests,  is  found 
throughout  the  region  of  the  Hot  Belt  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Warm  Belt.  Rosewood  and  mahogany  are  well-known 
cabinet  woods;  from  logwood  a  valuable  die  is  prepared; 
from  the  sap  of  the  india-rubber  tree  is  made  the  well- 
known  rubber  (Fig.  ^179) ;  from  the  seeds  of  the  cacao 
tree  we  get  cocoa  and  chocolate;  from  the  roots  of  the 
cassava  plant  we  obtun  t^;>ioca  and  one  kind  of  arrowroot 

The  palm  tree  conMsts  usually  of  A  tail  uAbnuiciMd  stem  baariny  a  toft 
of  larf^e  leathery  leaves  and  greenish  flowers  at  the  top.   The  uses  of  the 
palm  are  mimerous.  St^ar,  wine,  cnl,  wax,  ttire  for  cordage  aad  mattii^ 
I. 
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beams,  veneers,  canes,  thatch,  spoons,  bowls,  fans,  and  hats  are  only  some 
of  the  products  it  yields  or  articles  which  can  be  made  from  it.  From  one 
kind  we  §ret  rattan,  used  so  much  in  certain  kinds  of  furniture;  from  another 
saifo,  which  is  a  grranuiated  starch  from  the  pith  of  the  tree;  and  from 
others  dates  and  cocoanuts.  The  date  palm  is  not  found  in  South  America 
except  in  a  few  places  where  it  is  cultivated. 

Palm  oil  is  obtained  by  crushing-  the  fruits  of  one  variety  of  tho  tree 
and  boiling  them  with  water,  when  the  fatty  matter  rises  to  the'  surface  and 
is  skimmed  off.  It  resembles  butter  in  color  and  consistence,  and  is  eaten 
as  such  by  many  people.  In  Europe  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles 
and  soaps,  and  for  oiling  heavy  machinery  such  as  the  axles  of  railway 
engines  and  cars. 


Fig.  180 — Coffee-  Plantation.  Aramquara,  Brazil 

On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  northern  Andes  grow  several 
varieties  of  an  evergreen  tree  called  the  cinchona.  The 
bark  of  this  tree  is  called  Peruvian  bark,  and  from  it  the 
drug  quinine  is  made. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  corn  and  rice  are 
the  chief  grains  cultivated,  and  sugar,  cotton,  coffee 
(Figr.  180),  tobacco,  spices,  and  fruits  are  raised  in  abund- 
ance. What  is  the  great  agricultural  product  of  the  pam- 
pas? What  is  pampas  grass? 
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When  the  Spaniards  caino  ti»  Vi'iu,  on  lh.>  \v.>st  t-oast,  lh«>y  found  pota- 
toes growing  wild,  and  they  brought  some  ot  them  to  Europe.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1586,  some  eighty  years  afterwards,  that  English  settlers  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  introduced 
potatoes  from  Virginia  into  Ireland. 

Draw  a  small  map  of  South  America,  like  Fig.  186,  and 
on  it  name  as  many  products  of  the  soil  as  you  can  in  their 
proper  localities. 

Animals,  The  animal  life  of  the  silvas  is  abundant, 
and  nearly  all  kinds  found  there  are  also  found  northwards 
in  the  forests  of  Central  America  and  southern  Mexico. 
Many  are  small  and  adapted  to  living  in  the  trees  or  flying 
about  in  the  air.  Monkeys  spend  their  lives  in  the  trees, 
eating  the  fruits  which  are  so  plentiful,  and  scarcely  ever 
coming  to  the 


ground  except 
when  they  need 
water  (Fig.  181). 
The  parrot,  hum- 
ming bird,  and 
other  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage 
that  are  very  poor 
singers,  and  in- 
sects of  many 
varieties  are 
found  in  countless 
numbers.  Plant- 
eating  animals 
that  live  on  the 
ground  are  not  so 
numerous;  the 
only  ones  that 
need  be  named 
are  the  peccary, 


^^^^^^^^ 


Pio.  181— Moakeyt  on  the  Am* Ton 
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Fig  182-AHiBators  ;  animals  found  only  in  the  warm  wnttrs  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropicat  Tcgiuns 

which  is  a  small  wild  hog  roaming  in  herds,  and  the  tapir, 
another  hog-like  animal  living  near  the  water  m  the  dark 
and  secluded  parts  of  the  forest.  , 

The  presence  of  so  many  weak  and  timid  forms  of  animal 
life  ensures  the  presence  also  of  their  flesh-eating  foes. 

Among  these  are  the  great  ant- 
eater,  which  tears  down  ant  hills 
with  its  strong  front  claws  and 
draws  the  ants  into  its  long  tub- 
ular mouth  by  means  of  its  red 
worm-like  and  sticky  tongue ;  the 
little  armadillo  covered  with  a 
hard  shell,  and  living  on  insects 
and  carrion,  and  the  puma  and 
the  jaguar  which  lurk  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  forests  and  pounce 
suddenly  upon  their  unwary 
prey.  The  swamps  and  flood- 
ed streams  &t6  infested  with 
Fio.  183-condor         cTocodlles,  whlch  resemble  the 
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North  American  alligator  (Fig.  182),  in  appearance  wid 
habits.  The  chief  snakes  are  the  boa  arid  the  anaconda, 
the  former  often  twenty  feet  long  and  the  latter  thirty, 
both  of  which  seize  small  animals  such  as  rats,  birds, 
lambs  from  the  flocks,  and  even  ant-eaters,  coil  around 
them,  crush  them  to  death,  and  devour  them. 

What  animals  are  herded  on  the  pampas?  What  birds 
run  wild  on  those  plains? 


184— A  Hetd  of  Ltemas  in  Pent 


In  the  Andes  there  are  two  very  useful  animals  which 
have  been  domesticated-the  llama  (Fig.  184),  and  the 
alpaca.  Both  are  covered  with  silky  wool.  How  do  you 
account  for  the  presence  of  wool-covered  animals  in  the 

Hot  and  Warm  Belts? 

The  llama  is  a  little  largfer  than  a  sheep,  and  is  very  docile.  It  ia  valu- 
able  for  cariyinjj  silver  ore  and  other  merchandise  down  the  moontain 
.siiles,  its  wool  is" woven  into  i  loi!i,  and  its  milk  and  flesh  are  Msed  as  food. 

The  aljiai  a  is  of  abmit  the  same  size  as  tlie  llamii.and  resembles  a  teog- 
necked  and  lonjj-legK^d  sheep.  LarRe  herds  are  kept  in  Ow  centra!  »ikI 
southern  Andes,  and  Rreat  quantities  of  their  wocrt  (»liK>  called  aifam)  mn 
shipped  to  Great  Hritain. 
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The  Andes  are  also  the  home  of  the  condor  (Fig.  183),  a 
huge  bird  that  lives  on  carrion.  It  also  carries  away 
lambs,  young  llamas,  and  other  small  animate  from  the 
settlements,  and  is  therefore  much  disliked  in  the  regions 

it  infests. 

Historp  und  P«ep/«.  When  the  Europeans  first  came  to  South 
Amorica  they  found  it  peopled  with  tribes  of  Indians,  most  of  whom  were 
savajfes.  One  tnbt-,  however,  in  the  plateau  of  Bolivia,  called  the  Incas, 
or  ancient  Peruvians,  had  attain  ed  a  hifjh  dejfree  of  civilization.  These 
(X'ople  lived  in  stone  hous»-s,  and  built  larjje  temples  for  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  si rons:  fortresses  in  which  to  defend  themselves  against  surroundinir 
tribes,  and  immense  bridges  better  than  the  Spaniards  could  construct. 
Ihey  made  jfood  |x>t  ierv,  wove  coarse  cloth  from  the  wool  of  the  llama  and 
the  alpaca,  and,  knowinjf  nothinjf  about  iron,  used  copper  and  stone  im- 
plements. Their  kinff s,  also  called  Incas,  were  wealthy,  and  their  n>vem- 
nient  s.vms  to  have  been  well  nianajjed.  Their  capital  was  the  city  of 
t  U/.CO,  lounded,  it  is  believed,  fully  five  hundred  years  before  Columbus 
c.-ime  to  Auienca,-  once  famous,  but  now  in  ruins,  Pizarro,  a  Sttani.sh 
jfeiier.il,  coiuiuored  llu  se  people  and  treated  them  with  j^reat  cruelty,  .iiid 
lieforc  loiijf  the  Spaniards  overcame  many  other  Indian  tribe.s  and  t.iok 
poHscssion  of  nearly  all  the  western  part  of  the  continent. 

The  eastern  part  of  South  America  was  colonized  by  the  people  of  For- 
«UKal,  another  European  country.  Many  Porlusruese  and  descendants  ol^ 
I  ortugtiese  now  live  in  Brazil,  the  large  country  in  the  east.  There  are 
also  many  Xesfroes  in  Brazil,  who  were  held  as  slaves  until  onlv  a  few 
years  ago. 

During  the  past  one  hundred  years  the  various  slates  of  South  America 
obtained  their  indei>endence  from  Spain  and  Portujfal,  and  now  the  only 
part  ot  the  continent  held  by  countries  of  Kurope  is  in  the  Guiana  plateau 
where  the  British,  the  Dutch  and  the  I  ivnch  have  small  colonies. 

Tlu-ie  are  Indians  in  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  in  some  places 
they  are  .timost  the  only  inhabitants.  Along  the  Orinoco  are  the  tree- 
dwellers,  alre.idy  nu-ntioiud.  In  the  selvas  are  many  tribes  (Fig.  185) 
which  hunt  with  spears  and  blowjfuns ;  with  the  latter  weapon  they  blow 
|x>isonod  arrows  at  game.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  natives  of 
these  forests  "eat  the  small  alligators,  and  the  large  alligators  eat  the 
natives."  The  Indians  of  the  extreme  south  are  the  Fuegians  and  are 
perhaps  the  most  degraded  people  in  the  worid,  "their  dwellings  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  few  poles  placed  upright  in  the  ground  and  thatched 
with  grasses  and  rushes,  their  clothing  made  up  solely  of  a  tunic  ot  skin 
or  rudely  woven  cloth  suspended  by  cords  from  their  necks,  and  their 
highest  ideal  of  happiness  being  to  gorge  themselves  with  whale  s  blubber.  ' 

What  are  the  herdsmen  of  the  pampas  called  ?  They  live  almost  entirely 
in  the  saddle,  and  besides  being  expert  and  daring  horsemen  are  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  lasso  and  the  bolas.  The  lasso  is  a  long  rope  with  a  Large 
loop  at  one  end  by  which  cattle  and  other  animals  may  be  caught.  The 
bolas  consist  of  two  or  three  balls  of  stone  or  metal  connected  by  ropes, 
and  this  whole  ..eapoii  is  thrown  at  animals  in  such  a  way  as  to  entangle 
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them  ar  '  bring  them  down.  The  gauchos  are  wild  and  courageouii.  but 
are  vtry  polite  and  hospitable.    They  are  of  Spa...sh  descent. 

The  whole  population  of  this  continent  has  been  estim- 
ated at  about  forty  millions. 

State  what  you  think  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people  of  South  America  in  different  localities  of  the  con- 
tinent. In  what  parts  do  you  consider  them  the  most 
prosperous?  Why? 

The  majority  of  the  white  people  of  the  contm«it  are 
Roman  Catholics  and  speak  the  Spanish  or  the  Fwtuguese 


Fi«.  185— Natives  «rf  the  SelVM 


language.  The  Indians  are  mostly  pagan  in  religion,  and 
talk  several  languages  or  dialects  of  their  own.  In  the 
Guiana  plateau  are  British,  Dutch,  and  French  settlers, 
who  speak  the  languages  of  their  mother  countries. 

Subdivisions.  South  America  is  divided  into  eleven 
countries.  The  boundaries  are  not  in  all  cases  definitely 
settled,  Mid  frequently  war  arises  over  some  disputed 
territory.  All  have  the  republican  form  of  government, 
except  the  one  on  the  Guiana  plateau. 
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What  country  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco?  What  is 
its  capital?  This  city  has  been  visited  by  some  disastroui 

earthquakes. 

Name  the  five  Andean  countries  and  the  capital  of  each. 
Which  of  them  has  no  coast-line?  Chili  is  the  most 
important  country  of  the  group  and  Peru  is  second. 

What  large  country  contains  the  pampas  and  extends  to 
the  southern  end  of  the  continent?  What  is  its  capital? 
This  is  the  second  most  important  country  of  the  continent 
and  Buenos  Aires  is  the  largest  city.  What  are  the  two 
small  countries  at  the  north-east  of  Argentina?  Some 
parts  of  them  are  elevated,  and  even  mountainous.  What 
is  the  capital  of  each? 
Where  is  Brazil?  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with  the 

other  South  American  countries? 
It  contains  nearly  one-hidf  of  the 
people  of  the  continent,  and  is 
the  most  important  country  com- 
mercially in  South  America 
What  is  its  capital? 

The  remaining  coiyitry  is  the 
one  on  the  Guiana  plateau.  What 
is  it  called  ?  It  is  owned  by  three 
European  nations.  Great  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  France,  and 
its  sub-divisions  are  therefore 
called  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
Guiana.  Which  is  the  largest? 
Which  is  the  smallest?  What  is 
the  capital  of  each? 
Draw  a  map  of  South  America  (Fig.  186).  and  mark  on 
It  the  countnes  and  their  capitals. 

country  compare  with  the  others 
Of  JSouth  America  m  size,  population,  and  commercial  im- 
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portance?  How  does  it  compare  in  size  with  Canada? 
Describe  its  heat,  winds,  rainfall,  drainage,  and  forests. 

There  are  in  Brazil  about  three  times  as  many  people  as 
in  Canada.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  near  the  coast,  only 
Indians  living  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  interior.  Negroes 
make  up  about  oneHMventh  of  the  populatkm,  being  very 
numerous  in  the  coast  towns.  From  what  European  people 
are  the  greater  number  of  white  people  in  this  country 
descended? 

As  Brazil  is  so  large  we  may  expect  to  find  many  varied 
industries  and  products.  The  majority  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  agriculture.  More  than  half  the  world's  coffee 
crop  is  raised  in  south-eastern  Brazil,  and  sugar,  tobacco, 
cotton,  india-rubber,  cocoa,  and  tapioca  are  cultivated  in 
other  parts,  chiefly  in  the  east  and  north.  Cattle  ranehing 
is  an  important  industry  on  the  borders  of  Uruguay.  The 
mines  of  Brazil  are  rich,  and  though  not  fully  worked  yield 
coal,  gold,  diamonds,  petroleum,  and  many  other  mineral^. 
Manufactures  are  backward,  but  cotton  and  wooX^  mffib 
are  in9r9fi8ing  in  nimdi>«r. 
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1*10.  1S8— Rio  dc  Janeiro 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (Fig.  188),  the  capital,  is  the  second 
largest  city  in  South  America.  It  is  situated  on  a  very 
fine  harbor,  and  lias  important  exports  of  coffee,  sugar 
and  diamonds.  Sao  Paulo  is  another  thriving  city  in  the 
south-eastern  coffee  district  (Fig.  189),  and  Santos  is  its 
seaport,  the  latter  rivalling  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  amount 
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of  coffee  exported.  Bahia  is  the  second  largest  city  in 
the  republic,  and  has  large  exports  of  sugar,  tobacco, 
cocoa,  and  diamonds.  Pemambuco  is  the  diief  contre  of 
the  augwr  manufacture  and  export,  and  Po.  a  is  the  ex- 
porting point  for  the  great  india-rubber  trade  of  the  Ainip 
zon  valley. 

Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay »  Paraguay.  In 

what  part  of  South  America  are  these  three  countries? 
Describe  their  surface.  What  is  the  name  of  the  great 
southern  plains  of  the  continent?  The  part  in  northern 


I-io.  190— Indians  of  the  Oraa  Cttaco.  Paraguay 


Argentina  and  western  Paraguay  is  called  the  Gran  Chaco 
or  great  hunting  ground  (Fig.  190).  In  what  heat  belts 
are  these  countries?  To  what  part  of  North  America  do 
they  correspond?  Describe  and  account  for  the  direction 
of  the  wind  and  the  extent  of  the  rainfall.  In  what  great 
river  basin  is  this  region?  Name  some  of  the  largest 
rivers? 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  a  population  of  about  five 
millions,  Uruguay  about  a  million  and  Paraguay  about  half 
a  million.     The  majority  of  the  people  are  of  Spanish 
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origin,  but  Italians  are  very  numerous.  The  Indians  of 
Patagonia  are  very  degraded  in  appearance  and  habits. 

The  two  great  industries  are  agriculture  and  ranching. 
Wheat,  maize,  and  other  grains  yield  enormous  crops  in 
eastern  Argentina  and  southern  Uruguay,  and  oranges, 
grapes,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated  in  the  west 
and  north-west  of  Argentina,  and  in  Uruguay  and  Para- 
guay. The  dense  forests  of  Paraguay  are  full  of  both  hard 
and  soft  wood,  and  in  the  cleared  lands  great  quantities  of 
mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  are  grown.  Cattle  and  horses  are 
herded  on  the  pampas  in  the  centre  of  northern  Argentina, 
and  sheep  in  the  coast  region  farther  south.  Who  are 
the  gauchos?  There  is  also  important  cattle-ranching  in 
iu>rthem  Uruguay. 

Buenos  Aires,  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  the 
largest  city  in  South  America  (Fij?.  192).  It  is  the  chief 
Sv^aport  of  the  Plata  ha«.in,  and  it°-  exports  are  mainly  the 
products  of  the  grain  and  fruit  farms  and  the  ranches  of 
the  surrounding  country.  What  are  some  of  these?  Mmt- 
evideo,  capital  of  Uruguay,  is  larger  than  Toronto,  and  has 
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a  great  foreign  trade  similar  to  that  of  Buenos  Aires  but 
smaller.   What  is  the  capital  of  Paraguay? 
Chile  and  other  .Andean  Countries.  Name  the 

five  ccnintries  of  the  Andes. 

Chile  ifl  the  third  in  importance  of  the  countries  of  South 
America.  What  advantages  and  disadvantages  has  it  in 
climate  ?  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  its 
people,  although  in  some  places  the  rainfall  is  so  l^t  that 
irrigation  is  necessary  for  successful  farming.  .  Where  is 
the  Atacama  desert  ?  The  principal  mineral  product  of 
this  country  is  "nitrate  of  soda"  or  Chile  saltpetre,  of 
which  more  than  a  million  tons  is  mined  every  year. 

All  the  Andean  eountries  are  rich  in  minerals,  particularly 
gold  and  silver.  Many  large  towns  have  grown  up  in  the 
silver-mining  districts  pf  Bolivia.  The  northern  countries 
have  the  usual  forms  of  vegetation  peculiar  to  countries  of 
the  hot  belt.  Name  some  of  these.  What  is  Puvviaii 
bark? 

Many  of  the  large  cities  of  these  countries  are  inland 
because  of  the  mining  and  agricultural  industries  of  the 
interior,  and  the  harbors  on  the  coast  are  very  rare. '.  Short 
railways  connect  some  of  th^  with  tlMor  portsi^  but  nei^ 
all  the  loads  are  bridle  paths,  or  moie  ai^  IlMBMnidn 
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(Fig.  193).  Why?  What  is  the  capital  of  Chile?  It  is 
larger  than  Montreal.  What  is  its  seaport  city?  What 
is  the  capital  of  Bolivia?  La  Paz  is  the  largest  city  of 
Bolivia,  and  the  temporary  capital.  Name  the  ci^ital  and 
the  only  seaport  of  Peru?  What  is  the  capital  of  Ecuador? 

There  no  one  talks  of  the  weather,  for  it  is  always  pleas- 
ant." It  is  the  highest  city  of  its  size  in  the  world,  being 
nearly  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  eleven 
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volcanoes  may  be  seen  from  its  public  square.  What  is 
its  seaport?  This  seaport  is  the  largest  city  in  Ecuador. 
What  is  the  capital  of  Colombia? 

Venezuela  and  Guiana.  Where  are  the  highest 
mountains  in  Venezuela?  They  are  a  spur  of  what  great 
range?  In  what  river  basin  is  Venezuela?  Is  Guiana 

higher  or  lower  than  Venezuela?  Describe  the  course  of 
the  winds  and  the  extent  of  the  rainfall  in  these  countries. 
Where  are  the  forest  regions?  What  are  the  llanos? 
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Sugar  is  raised  along  the  whole  coast,  and  coffee  jnsome 
parts  of  Venezuela.  In  the  llanos  immense  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are  herded,  and  in  the 
forests  of  Venezuela  india-rubber  is  gathered.  The  Guiana 
highland  is  rich  in  gold,  and  some  diamonds  have  also  been 

found  there.  , 

What  is  the  capital  of  Venezuela?  What  are  the  three 
political  divisions  of  Guiana,  and  what  is  the  capital  of 
each?  In  what  way  are  we  familiar  with  the  name 
Tftverne?  French  Guiana  is  used  as  a  penal  colony. 


EURASIA  (EUROPE  AND  ASIA) 


Position  and  Extent.  Find  on  the  school  globe  the 
continent  of  Eurasia.  With  what  other  continent  is  it 
joined?  What  two  seas  separate  these  two  continents? 
What  isthmus  joins  them?  So  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
we  "find  two  great  land  masses  joined  by  an  isthmus  just 
as  we  did  in  the  Western. 

Is  Eurasia  north  or  south  of  the  equator?  What  oceans 
are  at  the  north,  west,  south,  and  ^t?  What  continent 
is  directly  east  of  it?  What  three  oceans  and  strait  separ- 
ates it  from  this  continent?  How  does  Eurasia  correspond 
in  size  with  the  other  continents  of  the  world?  What  is 
its  general  shape?  Which  two  sides  are  nearly  equal  in 
length?  Find  its  greatest  length  and  breadth,  as  you  did 
those  of  North  America  and  South  America. 

From  very  early  times  Eurasia  has  been  considered  as 
made  up  of  two  parts,  Europe  in  the  west  and  Asia  in  the 
east.  Find  on  the  relief  map  of  Eurasia  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Black  Sea.  These  are  on 
tlie  dividing  line  between  the  two  parts. 

Asia  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  grand 
divisions  of  the  land,  and  the  oldest  in  history  of  any  part 
of  the  world.  Europe  is  fifth  in  size  (Australia  being 
smaller)  and  second  in  population,  and  has  been  noted  for 
thousands  of  years  for  its  civilization,  and  for  its  com- 
mercial and  military  enterprise. 

Surface.  Trace  and  describe  accurately  the  course  of 
the  world's  great  mountain  system  through  Asia,  and 
through  Europe. 

Now  study  the  relief  map  of  Eurasia.  Observe  that  the 
whole  continent  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the  elevated  ai^ 
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mountainous  portion  in  the  south  and  the  low  plains  in  the 
north.  Which  is  the  larger  of  these  two  parts?  Compare 
them  with  each  other  in  length,  brendth.  and  general  shape. 

Find  the  Pamir  plateaii  near  the  centre  of  the  nwp. 
Prom  this  plateau  several  ranges  of  mountains  extend  m 
different  directions.   It  is  sometimes  called    the  roof  ot 
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the  world"  because  the  highest  and  grandest  mountains 
of  the  earth  are  in  and  near  it.  , 

Extending  westwards  from  this  plateau  is  a  chain  over 
four  thousand  miles  in  length,  reaching  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  The  ranges  in  this  chain  are  known  by  dilferent 
names  in  different  parts.  What  is  the  name  of  the  one 
between  the  Pamir  plateau  and  the  Caspian  Sea?  South 
of  the  Caspian?  Between  the  Caspian  and  Black  beasT 
North  of  the  Italian  peninsula?  The  highest  peaks  m 
the  HincUi  Kushaw  nearly  four  miles  above  the  level  of 
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the  sea,  in  the  Caucasus  about  three  and  a  half  milM 
and  in  the  Alps  about  three  miles. 

Mom  BlHiK-  (15.781  feet)  and  there  are  seven.!  ,.h 

M'veraltonfttttnd  im|H.rtanl  .  uv.  s  i  .W  .1  .  '           "  "umerous.  and 

an.  viHU«7;„„uali;-'  b^t  .    „ds  uVe       T.  •"«"n««in«.  They 

aflin^ed.  and  to  climb  the        v  ,Jaks  ^  th  'ai'!^^^^^^  'H^encnr  hert- 

many  of  them  beinir  larife  a  d  llm^v-          •  fi»">OU.H, 

nw^lci  their  way  up  {^/ouS,  n'-*"  -"-h 

fill?.  southeast. 
The  fim  two  of  these  join  in  the  mwth^m  part  of 
the  continent  and  form  a  single  chain  which  runs  throuRh 
to  Bering  Strait.    The  Thian  Shan,  the  Altai  andT  the 

ttely  low  ****  *~  ^«"^P^- 

^uth^tward  from  the  Pamir  plateau  extend  the 
massive  HimaJaya  Mountains.  These  are  the  ^  highest 
mountains  in  the  world,  some  of  them  reaching  an  altitude 
of  nearly  five  miles  and  a  half.  Tr^  tHe  souS  they 
appear  like  a  vast  mountain  wall,  in  many  places  covered 
with  snow  for  two  miles  down  from  their  summits,  but  from 
the  high  plateau  on  the  north  they  seem  to  be  only  a 
moderately  low  ronge.  The  loftiest  peak  is  Mount 
Everest,  29,000  feet  high.  ^ 

thf  nZ"  Kuenlun  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains  is 
the  plateau  of  Tibet  the  highest  large  plateau  the 
worid.  The  people  of  this  plateau  herd  camels,  goats! 
sheep,  and  yaks.  ' 

Besides  the  plateaux  already  named  there  are  four  others 
which  are  along  the  southern  coasts.  Name  them.  Which 
arethe  largest  and  smallest  plateaux  of  Asia? 

*!f  f  P|«n  «^nds  from  a  strait  in  the  far 

norths  to  a  bay  in  the  far  west  What  are  the  names 
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of  these?  What  mountains  are  on  its  southern  border  near 
the  centre?  What  mountains  cross  it  from  north  to  aouth 
near  the  centre?  The  latter  mountains  average  about  half 

a  rafle  in  height,  none  of  the  sumntlu  being  more  than 
about  one  mile  high.  They  are  rich  in  the  rarer  and  more 
valuable  minerals,  such  as  gold,  platinum,  and  diamonds. 
Name  the  part  of  the  northern  plain  eaat  of  the  Urals. 
The  part  west  of  these  mountaini  is  gmeraUy  called  the 
great  European  plain. 

The  land  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
more  than  eighty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
small  valley  around  the  Dead  Sea  near  the  Isthmus  of  Sues 
is  about  1,300  feet  below.  How  many  miles  is  the  Caspian 
lowland  from  the  highest  land  in  the  world? 

What  smaller  plains  are  south  of  the  Himalayas  and 
on  the  eastern  coast?  They  are  fertile  and  densely 
populated. 

Draw  a  small  map  of  Eurasia,  and  on  it  name  the  moun- 
tains, plateaux,  and  plains. 

Climate  and  Rainfalh  In  what  heat  belts  is  Eur- 
asia? In  what  one  is  nearly  all  Europe?  Find  on  the  map 
the  Lena  River  in  north-eastern  Asia.  The  region  through 
which  this  river  flows  is  believed  to  have  the  coldest 
winters  in  the  world.  The  southern  and  south-eastern 
coasts  of  the  continent  are  very  hot  all  the  year  round, 
and  between  these  cold  and  hot  localities  are  all  grades  of 
temperature. 

What  is  the  general  direction  of  the  winds  over  Europe? 
Do  you  think  they  are  cold  winds  or  warm  winds?  Why? 
Why  is  there  heavier  rainfall  in  western  and  southern 
Europe  than  in  eastern  Europe? 

What  is  the  general  direction  of  the  winds  in  south- 
eastern Asia?  Are  those  winds  cold  or  warm?  What 
extent  of  rainfall  do  they  yield? 
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What  are  monsoons,  and  where  do  they  blow  in  Asia? 
How  do  they  affect  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  reffkms 
over  which  they  blow? 

What  parts  of  Asia  have  little  or  no  rainfall  ?  Account 
for  this  by  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  winda  and  the 
location  of  high  mountain  ranges.  Find  the  names  of  the 
deserts  in  east  central  and  south-western  Asia. 

Th  -e  is  snowfall  throughout  all  Europe  and  that  part  of 
Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas.   The  amount  ia.  of  course 
much  greater  in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 

Drainage.   Trace  a  line  on  the  map  from  Bering  Strait 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  mark  off  the  slope  drained  into  the 
Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans.    What  direction  does  this  line 
take  at  the  Ural  Mountains  ?    Compare  with  each  other 
Its  distances  from  the  northern  coast  east  and  west  of 
these  mountains.    Name  the  three  great  rivers  flowing 
north  through  the  Siberian  plain.   These  rivers  and  their 
branches  form  a  system  of  inland  navigable  streams  extend- 
mg  for  thousands  of  miles.   The  chief  drawback  in  their 
navigation  is  that  their  mouths  are  frozen  for  almost  the 
whole  year,  thus  keeping  out  any  ocean-going  vessels. 
What  lake  is  drained  by  the  Yenisei  River?  It  is  the  largest 
fresh-water  lake  in  Eurasia.   What  is  the  chief  tributarv 
of  the  Obi? 

As  the  western  part  of  this  northern  slope  is  much  nar- 
rower than  the  eastern,  the  rivers  are  shorter,  but  as  it  is 
much  more  fertile,  and  has  a  milder  climate,  they  are  of 
greater  value  in  commerce.  Find  out  the  names  of  the 
larger  ones  (page  226).  Name  the  two  lakes  drained  by 
the  River  Neva. 

^  At  the  southern  end  of  the  Ural  Mountains  are  two  large 
inland  salt-water  seas.   What  are  their  names?  Several 
large  nvers  How  into  them,  but  none  flow  out.   Why  do 
9  seas  not  overflow  their  shores  and  flood  the  surround- 
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ing  countries? 
East  of  the  Aral 
Sea  are  some  small 
salt-water  lakes 
which  also  have 
no  outlets.  Trace 
your  pencil  on  the 
map  around  the 
basin  drained  into 
these  seas  and 
lakes.   It  may  be 
called  the  Caspian 
basin.    What  are 
the  names  of  the 
two  large  rivers 
flowing  into  the 
Caspian  S  ? 
Which  of  thfc*"^' 
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 the  larger?  The  Volga  is  the  largest 

river  in  Europe,  is  an  important  trade  route,  and  has 

valuable  sturgeon  fisheries. 

In  the  mountainous  district  of  Eurasia  the  largest  slope 
is  the  one  occupying  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. Its  rivers  rise  in  the  high  plateaux  of  the  interior, 
and  after  long  courses  reach  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans.  What  large  river  rises  in  the  mountains 
north  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi?  What  two  rivers  rise  in  the 
plateau  of  Tibet  and  flow  through  the  plains  of  China? 
Compare  the  lengUis  of  these  three  rivers.  The  Hoang,  or 
Yellow,  River  carries  down  with  it  mu"h  yellow  sediment 
which  becomes  lodged  in  the  slower  pdrts  of  the  stream, 
sometimes  causing  the  waters  to  change  their  course, 
flood  large  areas,  and  destroy  much  life  and  property. 
It  has  upon  it,  therefore,  very  few  towns  of  importance. 
The  Yang-tsi  is  navigable  for  more  than  1,000  miles  from 
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its  mouth,  and  is  one  of  the  great  commercial  highways  of 

irs  banks    Name  three  large  rivers  which  rise  in  th*» 
plateau  of  Tibet,  and  flow  in  a  southerly  direitio^  The^ 
nvers  have  very  narrow  basins  separated  by  high  mounS 
chams.  and  are  not  navigable  for  any  great  distance  ?mm 
their  mouths.   Where  does  each  empty?  Find  tS^  i^^ 
which  rise  in  the  Himalayas,  two  on  the  north  S^of  thl 
mom.  .  IS   and  one  on  the  south.    The  Gangerflow« 
thrcmg    the  ^t  fertile  plains  of  India  Is  navLble  fir 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  its  mou  h,  and  Las  on  its 
banks  n,any  large  and  important  cities.   T^ce  the  co^ 
of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Indus  around  the  ea^tera^ 

f  ^^^^y---  They  enter  the  pl^ns 
Indm  through  deep  gorges  in  the  mountains.  Where  do^s 
each  empty?  The  sediment  carried  down  by  the  Brahm! 
putra  and  Ganges  rivers  is  deposited  at  ^h^ 
mouth  m  the  form  of  a  large  triangle,  through  whicT  mny 
divisions  of  the  nVer  flow  in  various  direclion?  A  rive^ 
mouth  of  this  kind  is  called  a  delta  because  it  resembles  fn 
shape  the  ancient  Greek  letter  ddta  (A)  ^^^^^^s  m 

The  south-western  slope  lies  between  the  mountains  ex 

ern  coasts  of  the  continent.  In  one  respect  it  resemb  es 
the  slopes  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  MountainsTn  NcS 
America -  It  contains  a  large  number  of  sm^l  rffer 

^Zn  Guff'  anT  '""t  "'"^  "^^^  flow  into  the 
^ersian  Gulf  and  one  whose  rivers  flow  into  the  Black 

^^;hprt*r'i^*''^""^^«f^h^««  basins.  Theriver; 
of  the  B  ack  Sea  basin  flow  through  a  flourishing  aS 
rural  district,  and  are  important  internal  trade  routef 

.^'!lf  r""^"^^*'  ^"^     it  mark,  by  mean, 

of  dotted  hnes.  ttie  slopes  and  basins,  and  name  the  S 
nvers,  lakes,  and  inland  seas  in  each 
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Piti.  I9S— North  Cape,  Norway 


CoasUtine  and  Islands,  Compare  the  coast-lines  on 

the  three  sides  of  Eurasia.  Which  is  the  most  even? 
Which  is  the  most  uneven?  Name  the  most  important 
capes  of  the  Continent  (page  226).  Which  coast  has  the 
largest  peninsulas?  Off  which  is  the  greatest  number  of 
large  islands? 

Name  one  large  bay  and  three  seas  on  the  northern 
coast.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  noted  for  its  storms.  The 
North  Sea  is  shallow,  and  is  noted  for  its  valuable  fisheries. 
From  the  Baltic  Sea  several  arms  extend  into  the  land. 
Which  is  the  largest  of  these?  This  sea  receives  four 
or  five  large  rivers  from  the  great  northern  slope,  and  its 
waters  are  therefore  only  slightly  salty.  The  White  Sea 
has  uvK>t\  it  a  little  trado  during  the  four  or  fi^'**  months  in 
the  year  when  it  is  not  covered  with  ice.  v^hat  is  the 
large  peninsula  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia?  The  western 
part  of  this  peninsula  is  very  mountainous  and  t;he  coasts 
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are  high,  rocky,  and  deeply  indented  with  fiords.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  North  Sea  is  a  small  flat  peninsula 
extending  northwards.  What  is  it  called?  Name  the 
groups  of  large  islands  off  the  north  coast.  Of  these  the 
British  Isles  are  the  only  important  ones,  the  others  being 
snow-covered  and  ice-bound  for  nearly  the  whole  year,  and 
almost  entirely  uninhabited.  The  British  Isles  are  near 
the  centre  of  the  land  hemisphere. 

Find  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  map.  What  does  its 
name  mean?  The  ancient  people  who  named  it  thought 
the  earth  was  flat  and  the  only  land  in  the  world  was  what 
lay  around  this  sea.  What  strait  joins  it  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean?  Name  three  larj'e  seas  connected  with  it.  Name 
four  large  peninsulas  which  border  it.  There  are  several 
large  islands  in  this  sea,  and  these  are  owned  by  different 
countries  of  Europe.  The  inlets  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
include  two  seas,  a  gulf,  and  a  bay.  Name  them.  What 
strait  joins  the  Red  Sea  with  the  ocean?  What  strait  con- 
nects the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  ocean?  What  peninsula 
lies  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf?  What  one 
between  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal?  What 
one  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (Fig.  199)?  What  peninsula 
forms  the  southern  extension  of  Indo-China?  What  large 
island  lies  south  of  the  Deccan?  It  is  a  valuable  British 
colony. 

The  group  of  large  and  small  islands  south-east  of  Indo- 
China  are  known  as  the  East  Indies.  What  large  island  is 
south  of  Malay  peninsula?  What  strait  separr '  't  from 
the  mainland?  What  island  is  a  little  farthc  t-east? 
The  latter  is  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  Indies, 
and  exports  a  great  deal  of  coffee.  What  lai^^e  island  is 
east  of  Malay  peninsula  and  on  the  equator?  What  large 
one  is  just  east  of  the  latter?  What  strait  separates  the 
last  two  islands?  The  line  passing  through  this  strait  and 
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southwards  a  little  east  of  Java  is  regarded  by  some 
authorities  as  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  Asia.  The 
islands  east  of  this  line  form  part  of  the  group  known  as 

Australasia. 

Along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  continent  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  seas  and  peninsulas,  and  in  some  cases  the 


Hio.  199— A  Typical  Siamese  Noblemiin  ami  Family 


former  ?.re  enclosed  by  rows  of  islands.  Name  in  order 
the  five  seas,  beginning  at  the  north.  What  strait  is  at  the 
north-east?  From  what  does  it  separate  this  continent  ? 
For  what  is  Bering  Sea  valuable  commercially?  The  sea 
of  Okhotsk  is  bordered  hy  a  peninsula  on  the  east,  a  jrroup 
of  islands  on  the  south,  and  one  large  island  on  the  west. 
Name  all  these.  The  northern  half  of  the  island  of  Sagha- 
lien  belongs  to  Russia,  and  has  a  colony  of  more  than  six 
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thousand  convicts  working  in  the  coal  mines.  The  southern 
half  now  belongs  to  Japan.  Find  on  the  map  the  island  of 
Formosa.  A  row  of  islands  extends  from  this  island  about 
two  thousand  miles  to  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka.  Name 
in  order  the  groups  which  make  up  this  row.  Japan  roles 
over  all  these  islands,  including  Formosa,  and  is  a  strong 
progressive  country  with  which  the  European  and  American 
nations  are  developing  an  extensive  trade.  What  pen- 
insula forqos  the  south-western  boundary  5f  the  Japan  Sea? 
What  large  gulf  extends  north-westwards  from  the  Yellow 
Sea?  What  group  of  islands  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  China  Sea?  These  islands  belong  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  What  large  island  lies  near  the  mainland  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  China  Sea?  It  betongs  to  China. 
What  gulf  separates  Hainan  from  the  mainland?  What 
gulf  is  connected  with  the  China  Sea  at  the  south- west? 
Find  the  small  island  of  Hong  Kong  near  the  coast  about 
half  way  between  Formosa  and  Hainan.  This  is  a  British 
possession,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  between 
China  and  other  countries. 

Draw  a  small  map  of  Eurasia,  and  on  it  mark  the  chief 
coast  features  and  islands. 

Vegetation.  The  part  of  the  Siberian  plain  bordering 
on  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  called  the  tundras.  These  are  plains 
on  which  there  is  scarcely  any  vegetable  growth  because 
of  the  cold  bleak  winds  from  the  north  and  west,  and 
because  of  the  frozen  or  swampy  nature  of  the  land.  In 
some  places  the  ground  is  frozen  several  hundred  feet 
deep  and  is  covered  with  snow  for  eight  or  nine  months 
of  the  year.  In  summer  this  snow  melts  to  form  vast 
swamps  or  pools  of  water  upon  the  frozen  ground. 

South  of  the  tundras  is  a  belt  of  forest-covered  country 
stretching  across  the  continent  fiom  the  Atlantic  to  the 
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Pacific.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  plains  of  western  Europe 
these  forests  have  been  cleared  awa:*  but  in  the  east  from 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  Kamchatka  their  average  width  is  nearly 
one  thousand  miles. 

The  great  wheat  regions  form  the  next  belt,  bordering  the 
forests,  and  extending  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Sea 
of  Japan,  except  where  interrupted  by  the  deserts  of 
central  Asia.  Wheat  and  other  grains  grow  as  far  north 
as  the  British  Isles  and  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  BoUmia, 
and  as  far  south  as  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  Find  on  the 
map  the  region  along  the  lower  Volga  and  Ural  rivers,  and 
north  of  the  Aral  Sea  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Obi.  This 
region  is  called  the  steppes.  In  its  northern  portion  it  con- 
sists of  vast  tredess  fertile  plains,  like  the  American 
prairies  and  pampas>  on  which  large  crops  of  grain  are 
raised  and  on  which  wandering  tribes  pasture  great  herds 
of  fat-tailed  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  and  use  camels  as 
beasts  of  burden.  Near  the  Caspian  Sea  the  land  receives 
little  rain  and  is  more  or  less  covered  with  salt;  it  is  there- 
fore barren.  How  do  you  acomnt  the  preaaace  of  the 
salt? 

The  remaining  belt  of  vegetation  across  Eurasia,  narrow 
in  l^irope  and  broad  in  Asia,  has  plants  which  vary  acccnrd- 
ing  to  the  heat  belts  in  which  they  grow.  The  European 
portion  is  the  great  grape  region.  From  the  grapes  are 
prepared  rusins,  currants,  and  many  kinds  of  wine. 
Oranges,  olives,  lemons,  and  other  southern  fruits  are 
cultivated  in  the  same  localitiM.  In  the  Asiatic  part  of 
this  belt  large  crops  of  cotton,  tea,  millet  (a  grain  used  as 
food),  rice,  and  poppies  (from  which  opium  is  obtained) 
are  raised  abundantly.  The  forests  of  parts  of  India, 
neariy  all  of  Indo-China,  and  practically  all  of  the  East 
Indies,  are  the  usual  dense  tropical  ones,  some  of  the 
characteristic  trees  being  teak  (a  hard,  durable  wood. 
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capable  of  taking  a  fine  polish),  bamboo,  palms,  india- 
rubber,  and  the  banyan.  I'he  last-named  is  a  kind  of 
fig,  the  branches  of  wh'ch  send  down  shoots  which  take 
root  in  the  ground  and  servu  m  props  to  the  widely  spread- 
ing tree. 

Compare  Eurasia  with  North  America  with  reference  to 
(i)  tundra  regions,  (ii)  northern  forest  belts,  (iii)  grain 
belts,  (iv)  deserts,  (v)  southern  fruit  regions,  (vi)  southern 
f<Mrest  regions.  In  what  heat  belts  and  rainfall  areas  are 
these  different  regions  ? 

Draw  a  small  map  of  Eurasia,  and  on  it  indicate  the  great 
tundra,  forest,  wheat,  grape,  and  desert  regions,  the 
steppes,  and  the  chief  products  of  the  soil  in  southern  Asia. 

Animals,  Owing  to  similarity  of  position  on  the  earth 
and  nearness  to  each  other,  the  continents  of  Eurasia  and 

North  America  are  much  alike  in  animal  life.  Only  in 
the  extreme  southern  parts  of  the  two  continents  are  there 
many  marked  differences. 

The  parts  of  both  continents  that  are  in  the  cold  belt 
have  the  same  kinds  of  animals.    Name  some  of  them. 

The  parts  of  the  continents  in  the  cool  belt  also  have 
many  animals  in  common.  This  is  especially  true  of  fur- 
bearing  animals.  Bears,  wolves,  foxes,  deer,  panthers, 
wildcats,  ermines,  ledgers,  sables,  and  otters  abound  in 
the  forests.  The  elk  and  the  reindeer  of  Eurasia  are  said 
by  some  to  be  the  same  a3  the  moose  and  the  caribou  of 
North  America. 

The  wild  reindeer  lives  in  herds  in  the  snow-covered  countries  of  the 
north,  and  feeds  upon  "reindeer  moss,"  to  obtain  which  it  scrapes  away 
'.he  snow  with  hoofs  and  antlers.  It  is  shot  and  trapped  for  its  flesh  and 
hide.  The  same  animal  is  also  domesticated  and  forms  the  chief  wealth 
of  the  Laplanders,  a  people  of  northern  Europe.  It  draws  their  loads,  and 
provides  them  with  milk,  meat,  and  clothing:. 

Throughout  Europe  nearly  all  ferocious  animals  have 
disappeared.    Why?    The  mountains  of  Europe  and 


FlO.  20fr-  The  Yak 

central  Asia  have  many  varieties  of  animals  of  the 
sheep  family,  such  as  the  Cashmere  »oat.  Angora  goat, 
chamois,  antelope,  and  ibex,  all  of  which  climb  up  and 
down  the  precipices  with  ease.  Leather  and  wool  are 
valuable  products  of  some  of  these  animals. 

In  the  highlands  of  central  Asia  the  .vak  (Fig.  20()) ,  which 
resembles  a  cow  in  appearance  and  size,  is  domesticated. 
It  serves  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Its  long  black  hwr  u 
woven  into  cloth,  and  its  flesh  and  milk  are  used  as 

*^e  deserts  of  central  and  western  Asia,  and  northern 
Africa  are  the  home  of  the  camel,  by  far  the  most  useful 
animal  to  man  in  those  parts  of  the  world. 

The  camel  is  specially  adapt.-d  for  travellins  across  the  desert.  Hw 
broad  feefhave  thiJk  soles  to  protect  them  from  the  hot  sa.uls  while  bunches 
SmSJ  over  his  eyes  and  his  power  of  closing  h.s  nosinis  prevent  h«. 
bLSnK  blinded  or  choked  daring  a  sandstone.  The  hump  o;»ns«ts  of 
S"Sh  serves  as  a  store  of  reserve  food,  and  its  s.ze  .s  an  md.cat.on  of 
mSwTs  condition.    The  Arabian  and  African  camels  have  one  hump 
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and  the  Buctriuii  camel  ha>.  two.  Thi-  anitual  can  cany  .^ix  or  eight  quart** 
of  water  in  his  stomach,  and  use  it  little  by  little  as  he  needs  it.  Owner:* 
dy-ing  of  thirst  in  the  desert  som«Mimes  kill  their  camels  to  get  this  water. 
Thouifh  awkward  in  movement  i.ie  swil't  riding  dromedary  can  go  as  far 
A%  one  hundred  miles  in  a  day,  md  can  travel  from  thirty  to  forty-five  miles 
a  day  for  ten  days,  carrying  lus  driver  and  a  Hupply  of  food  for  man  and 
camel  for  I  he  whole  journey.  A  common  name  for  the  camel  \s  "Ship  of 
the  Deseii. 

In  traffic  across  the  desert  a  large  number  of  merchants  with  their 
camels  and  loads  of  food  and  goods  join  together  for  company  and  pro- 
tection, and  make  their  journey  which  sometimes  lasts  for  several  weeks 
or  months.  Such  a  company  is  called  a  rarai'am.  In  what  way  do  you 
think  an  oasi'      laluable  to  a  carav;in  ? 

Western  Asia  is  the  original  home  of  our  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  The  horse  seems  to  have  been  trained 
at  first  for  battle,  but  at  a  later  da  e  has  almost  entirely 
taken  the  place  of  the  ox  and  the  ass  <8  a  beast  of  burden. 
Wild  boars  are  yet  found  in  the  fort  ts  of  western  Asia, 
and  southern  Europe. 

The  country  south  of  the  Himalayas  is  considered  a  dif- 
ferent resrion  of  animal  life  from  that  north  of  those 
mountains.  The  high  and  rugged  mountain  wall  has 
proved  an  effective  barrier  against  the  passage  of  many 
animals  either  into  or  out  of  the  region.  Bears,  wolves, 
wild  boars,  wild  sheep,  and  wild  goats  have  been  able  to 
cross  the  bdhier,  and,  therefore,  many  of  them  are  found 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  ' '  Pig-sticking,  * ' 
or  hunting  the  wild  hog,  is  a  very  popular  sport  of 
Europeans  in  that  region.  But  many  animals,  both 
plant-eating  and  flesh-eating,  are  found  in  the  south 
that  are  very  different  from  those  north  of  the  mountain 
barrier. 

Many  of  the  plant-eating  animals  are  used  by  the 
natives.  The  buffalo  and  the  zebu  draw  carts,  plough,  and 
do  other  work.  The  flesh  of  the  latter  is  eaten,  the 
hump  between  its  shoulders,  which  sometimes  weighs  as 
much  as  fifty  pounds,  being  esteemed  a  dainty.  The 
Indian  elephant  ploughs,  carries  heavy  loads  of  goods,  and 
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Kni.  201— Trained  Elephants,  Indi;i 


conveys  people  from  place  to  place  (Fig.  201).  Among 
wild  animals  are  the  tapir,  with  white  body  and  black 
head  and  limbs,  the  orang-utan,  which  is  an  ape  nearly 
as  large  as  a  man,  and  the  rfahioeeros,  a  huge  hog-Uke 
animal  with  a  sharp  "horn"  growing  upwards  from  the 
end  of  his  nose. 

In  some  places  there  are  broad  areas  overgrown  with 
grasses,  bamboos,  and  other  plants,  so  as  to  be  in  some 
places  very  close  and  tangled.  These  are  known  as 
jungHea,  and  are  the  haunts  of  leopards  and  tigers,  and 
occasionally  of  lions.  The  "Royal  Bengal  Tiger"  is  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  animals,  and  is  much  feared  because  he 
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often  attacks  man.  Other  flesh-eating  animals  are  croco- 
diles, which  infest  the  rivers,  and  the  cobra-da-capello,  or 
"hooded  snake/'  the  bite  of  which  proves  fatal. 

This  repion  is  the  original  home  of  the  peacock,  that 
has  such  beautiful  plumage,  and  such  an  unmusical 
voice. 

Hiitory  and  P#Op/#.  Tho  liistory  of  Kurasia  jfin-s  hack  to  the 
i'arlif.«<l  liiuos  iil  whii-h  wi*  have  any  rt-rord,  eitluT  in  tlif  writiinfs  or  in  the 
I'onditioiis  ot"  thi-  pi-oplo,  when  soiiih-\v«"stiTii  Asia,  India,  and  China  wero 
the  st-ats  of  prosperous  and  roin|>arati\ cly  «'ivilizod  nations. 

Tht!  people  ol'  India  and  C'liina,  ai-roidin>f  to  th«'ir  o\\n  writing's,  wero 
jfreat  nations  in  vorv  oarlv  tiinos,  and  attain»-d  a  l  onsidorahlt-  dojfroe  of" 
oulturo.  Tlu>y  wore  Taniiliar  with  the  art  of  printing,  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  sitk,  and  );un|Hnvder,  and  the  use  of  the  mariner!)  compamt,  long 
before  these  were  known  in  the  west. 

But  rci'ords  are  more  eoniplete  and  reliable  about  the  west  than  the 
east,  tlreat  empires  rose  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  the  Tij^ris  and  Euphrates 
rivers,  in  whieh  were  the  once  mijfhty  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  The 
Phcenici.'ins,  who  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, became  the  j^reatest  commercial  people  of  their  day.  The  Greeks 
built  up  a  brief  dominion  in  south-eastem  Europe  which  had  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  literary  and  art  development  <k  after  times.  Aliexander 
the  Great,  a  foreign  king  who  ruled  o\'er  Crreece,  conquered  neariy  all 
western  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Aral  Sea,  but  his  empire 
was  broken  up  at  his  death.  Afterwards  the  Romans,  from  the  Italian 
TCninsula,  established  an  empire  which  eventually  stretched  from  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  in  the  west  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  in 
the  east.  The  Roman  Empire  has  left  its  impress  on  the  legal  and  military 
in.stitutions,  and  on  the  languages  of  many  nations  of  to-day, 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  R>Mn;in  Kmpire,  nineteen  I  i  idrod  }«'ars  ajjii, 
that  Christ  was  born  in  the  little  villa>f<>  of  Hethleheni  u. . f  itie  Mediterra- 
nean. His  followers  have  become  divided  into  three  larjfe  n-lig'ious  bodies, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Protestants,  and  the  Greek  Church. 

Six  hundred  years  atUT  the  time  of  Christ  another  prophet,  Mahomet  or 
Mohammed,  established  a  new  relij^ion  which  spread  over  south-western 
and  southern  Asia,  and  s.nith-eastern  Europe,  and  was  accepted  by 
millioni  of  people. 

Previous  to  the  birth  of  Mahomet  Europe  was  overrun  by  tribes  of 
barbarians  from  central  Asia,  the  Roman  Flmpire  was  overturned,  and  a 
period  of  confused  and  cruel  government  followed,  lasting  about  one  thou- 
sand  years,  called  the  Middle,  or  Dark,  Ages.  After  this  tlie  modern  nations 
of  Europe  were  gradually  built  up,  the  most  prosperous,  energetic,  and 
enlightened  of  which  is  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  our  mother  counti^-. 

While  these  changes  were  going  on  in  Europe  the  countries  of  Asia 
ceased  to  advance.  The  civilixation  of  all  of  them,  with,  perhaps,  the 
single  exception  of  Japan,  is  to-day  not  much  higher  than  it  was  thrae 
or  tour  thousand  years  ago. 
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The  people  of  Europe  and  southern  Asia  are,  generally 
speaking,  of  the  White  Race,  and  those  of  eastern  and 
northern  Asia,  of  the  Yellow  Race. 

Central  Europe,  India,  and  China  are  the  parts  of 
this  continent  that  are  the  most  thickly  populated  ? 
Why  are  there  so  many  in  each  of  these  localities?  Why 
are  there  so  few  in  northern  Asia,  and  in  central 
Asia  ? 

The  total  population  of  Eurasia  is  about  twelve  hundred 
millions,  ana  ot  this  number  Europe  has  about  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions. 

Subdivisions.  Examine  the  colored  map  of  Eurasia 
and  name  the  largest  country  in  the  continent.  In  what 
two  great  river  slopes  is  nearly  all  of  this  country  ?  Its 
capital  is  in  European  Russia  on  the  River  Neva.   What  is 


I'i  ni.it  s(  ihHii.  i.i.i»ii\.\i'iiy 


ad  Traders,  ^4^<»^ll.  K-Wtt 


it?  This  cil  was 
founded  b>,  ana 
named  after.  Pt  ter 
theGrefttthecmr 

or  emperur  of  the 

c(  irtry  wVi   livf  u 
wo  hundred  years 
aj?o. 

What  is  the 

name  of  the  large 

,  p  |ii re  in  >  he 
eastern  pai  of 
Asia"  It  is  only  a 
little  lark*^r  than 
Canada,  ^ut  i 
population  near- 
ly eighty  t\iu*^B  .  , 
It  is  a  vast  citv 


great.     Nu  e  ana  locate  its  capital, 
containing  nearly  a  mfllicm  of  people. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Japan  Whvre  is 
it?  It  i«  probably  the  -Wrongest  ,  an.^  s  cen  anl>  ^he  mot»t 
progressive,  empire  of  .\.sia.    What  is  its  capital? 

Korea  is  a  small  independent  state,  on  the  mamla  rt 
near  Japan  ?  What  is  the  capital  (Fig.  203) ' 

In  the  Indf  -China  peninsula  is  a  group  of  smaU  t  '&tes. 
Upper  and  Lower  Burma  and  the  Straits  Settl«nenu  are 
British  coloi  .'s.  and  the  eastern  p  of  le  peninsula  is 
French.    Siam  is  an  independent  k  \gdom.    -T^at  is  its 

capital?  riv,- 
Name  the  large  c<  .ntry  sout- of    '^Hi       -  a.      hi--  ^ 

the  mo^t  valued  po  session  of  tl     dnuHi     -own^  mrUy 

because  of  its  very  arge  populatiu    t  nearly  .... , 

millions) ,  and  partly  because  of  tht  <reat  tra  i  U 

%itish  have  carried  on  with  it  for  hree  huiiOied  years. 
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Name  am.  i.K-ate  its  capital.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
ftm'st  <•!' >f  As  "a. 

Whai  are  the  two  small  states  Kirdering  on  India  at  the 
north-west?  A  narrow  projection  of  Afghanistan  at  its 
north-east  comer  separ  tea  the  Russian  Pamir  from  India. 
The  people  of  both  cou  tries  are  divided  into  tribes.  The 

iler  of  the  Afghans  i   knov  t  as  the  ameer.    What  is 


Fkj.     '         '"^'b  Cawf* 


the  capital  of  Afghanistan  e  ruler  of  the  tribes  of 
Baluchistan  is  caHed  the  /c  and  is  subject  to  the 
BrMsh  Government  in  Inm^     Name  the  coital  of 

Baluchistan. 

Name  the  country  at  the  aouth  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
is  all  that  remains  of  a  powerful  empire  of  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  which  occupied  all  of  western  Asia 
and  north-'-astem  Africa.  It  is  ^ovorned  by  an  absolute 
ruler  called  the  shah.   What  is  the  c  ipita! 

Arabia  is  a  de.sert  country,  and  has  no  settled  govern- 
ment. The  Arabs  are  generally  wandering  herdsmen 
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(Fig.  203)  each  tribe  ruled  by  a  chief  called  a  sheik 
Oman.  ,„  the  south^t,  is  an  Arab  state  over  wWch  t 
an  absolute  ruler,  called  a  sultan,  living  in  MusSt 

What  IS  the  most  westerly  empire  in  Asia?  It  extends 
into  Europe,  and  the  capital  is  in  European  te^Z^ 
Name  and  locate  the  capital.  The  emnerorVrf  t k,-™  ^ 
is  known  as  the  au/ton.  ^^««"»P««>r  of  this  country 

There  are  six  states  commonly  known  as  the  "Grea* 

«:ndf„s;:;  ^^^^^^  .t^Ss. 

They  are: 

!i.     f^^^!^  ^•"'^^""^     G'-^-t  Britain  and  Ireland. 

iii.    Germany,  or  the  German  Empire. 

IV.  Austria-Hungary. 

V.  RuMia  (including  more  than  one-third  of  Asia). 

Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  each  of  these  countries 
The  remammg  countries  of  Europe  are  as  follows: 
;"i.SwTn';  '^^^   ^«^«»>- States. 

IX.  Denmark  servi,-.. 

X.  The  Netherlands.  •<"^i  K;isi,.,„  Roumelia 
'^i-    Belgium.                    ui)  Mo-Il-'ileliS'- 

^Hi  qri?^"'^^""^*  ^"'•'^^nextendingintoAsia). 
xiu.  Spam.  xvii.  Greece.  ' 

XIV.  Portugal. 

^Jjf  countries  on  the  map.  and  name  and  locate 

the  capital  of  each.    Use  the  colored  map  of  Eu^  X„ 
studymg  the  location  of  European  countries 
Dww  a  map  of  Euiasia  and  mark  on  it  ea^h  country  and 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

Situation  and  Outline,  Find  on  the  map  of  Earope 
the  British  Isles.  In  what  direction  are  they  from  the 
continent?  What  countries  are  they  near?  What  are  the 
boundary  waters?  Which  is  farther  north,  the  British 
Isles,  or  the  Province  in  which  you  live? 

The  British  Isles  consist  of  two  large  islands  and  very 
many  smaller  ones — about  5,000  in  all.  What  are  the  names 
of  the  two  large  islands?  Name  the  three  subdivisions  of 
Great  Britain?  At  one  time  thtj  •  subdivisions,  and  Ire- 
land also,  were 
separate  mdepen. 
dent  states,  but 
afterwards  they 
became  united 
into  (me  nation. 
So  the  whole 
group  of  islands 
is  called  the 
United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  area  of 
the^e  islands  is 
slightly  more  than 
half  that  of  tite 
Province  of  On- 
tario. No  part  of  either  island  is  more  than  seventy  miles 
from  the  sea^  and  the  narrowest  part  of  Great  Britain  is 

only  about  twenty-five  mfles  aorees. 

ass 


Pig.  206— Balmoral  Castle,  Scotlan  t 
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««fs  of  hills,  the  hUlt^^Zr^''?'^  by  a  few 
west  coast.   Name  thfchlf  -'^  ««th- 

islands.  "^^^^^  mountains  or  hills  of  both 

Where  are  the  coast-HnG<j  m/.-*  • 
Jfous  or  in  the  m?rV  ev7^T*S^-» 'he  mount- 
bays,  river-mouths,  straits  and^    t^*™*  *■»  Princiiwl 
or  island  groups.         ^  «>Pe8,  and  taland. 

CHmate  and  Oralmur,  -n, 

over  the  British  Isles  arTLn  P-^^ailing  „i„<j, 
from  the  west.  Can  ™u  ITLil  *  T^"'  S^n^^'ly 
temperate  winds  havin/™  •    They  are 

of  the  Atlantic  ind  orthH^/r  *^ 
toe  climate  mild  like  tt.  ofll!'r?!''  "  ""^^ 
variety  of  fruits  ripeneven  Ti^T  ^  srreat 

work  can  be  carried  onTalf  J^  "'T't''-  ""-"oor 
*e  h«tora  do  not  fraeze  „v«  ZTtn'^  «■'<' 
^e  winds  abo  carry  mnoi,  I  •  f  '"temipt  trade. 

«  heayy.  especiSTin  J^dT '  ^ the'.^ 

wWeh  flow westw^risar^u^f  r  ''''•t  Britita 

?»d  the  Clyde.  FtoronTh"  min  i!r'""'"^*-*«Se,SS 
"«  both  islands.   The  ThamTL  '"^''^^  "v™ 

commercially,  in  the  UniS^SiSZ'"'' ">  " 
the  largest.  ^  '"•Wdom,  gnd  the  Shannon 
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The  lakes  of  the 
Brititih  lateN,  such  as 
Loch  Lomond  in  Scot- 
land, Windermere  in 
northern  England,  and 
Kilhimey  (Fig.  207),  in 
south-western  Ireland, 
are  famous  for  their 
beautiful  scenery. 
Lougli  Nea^h  in  north- 
eastern Ireland  is  the 
larj^est  lake  in  the 
islands. 

The  People. 

The  population  of 
the  British  Isles  in 
1901  was  nearly  42 
nullknw  (Ehig^uid 

and  Wales  32i  mil- 
lions, Scotland  4i 
millions,  Ireland 


••SSIfifiii    The  Rnunrt  Tiiwer  ("0  ft.  high)  in 
(■pnKterv  i4  Rletidiiliiueh.  Irrlatu) 


>».  307— On  the  Upper  Lakes.  KUIarney.  Iicland 

\\  millions,  and  the 
smaller  islands  less 
thanhalf  amillioii). 
Enariand  hms  «b 
average  of  568 
people  to  the  square 
mile,  the  only  Euro- 
pean a)untry  with  a 
greator  pgopottfam 
being  Bdgiimi  with 
588. 

The  majority  of 
the  people  are  «i- 
jiraged  in  manufMt* 
uring,  chiefly  cot- 
ton, woollen,  and 
iron  goods,  and  in 
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mining  coa'  and  iron,  although  the  farming  community  also 
is  large.  A  straight  line  joining  the  mouths  of  the  Severn 
and  the  Humber  divides  England  into  the  manufacturing 
and  mining  district  in  the  west  and  north,  and  the  agricul- 
tural district  in  the  east  and  south.  The  chief  industries 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, agriculture,  commerce,  and  fishing. 
In  England  and  Scotland  much  attention  is  given  to 

education  by  pub- 
lic, private,  and 
grammar  schools 
and  universities, 
but  in  Ireland 
primary  education 
i  s  comparatively 
backward.  The 
largest  universi- 
ties are  Oxford 
(Pig.  209),  and 
Cambridge  in 
England,  compris- 
ing many  colleges, 
but  those  of  Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, 
and  Aberdeen  in 
Scotland,  and  Dublin  in  Ireland,  are  also  qdendidly 
equipped  and  well  attended. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  England  belong  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  which  is  established  by  law.  In  Scot- 
land the  established  Church  is  Presbyterian.  In  Ireland 
there  is  no  established  Church,  but  the  greater  number  of 
the  people  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Mining,  The  development  and  progress  of  Britain  have 
been  largely  due  to  the  wonderful  extent  of  the  coal  and 
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iron  mines.  The  coal  regions  are  ^iaf  iv  in  Wales,  the 
north  of  England,  and  southern  part  of  Scotland,  und  the 
yield  is  more  than  half  that  of  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  put  tt^rether. 

Much  iron  is  obtained  in  the  coal-bearing  districts.  There 
are  large  deposits  also  in  Ireland,  but  they  are  neglected 
because  of  the  scaivity  of  co' ' 

Tin  and  copper  are  mined  i  ith-westem  England,  and 
a  very  fine  ^mriety  of  gianice  .ii  nxaHthesatem  Scotland 
(near  the  towns  of  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead). 

The  chief  fuel  among  the  common  people  of  Ireland  is 
peat,  or  turf,  obtained  from  the  bogs,  which  extend  across 
the  centre  of  that  island.  It  consists  of  black  mud  in 
which  is  embedded  mora,  rushes,  and  hiUf  decayed  Inranches, 
leaves,  and  even  trunks  of  trees.  In  places  it  reaches  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet,  and  covers  about  one-seventh  of  the 
island.  Jt  is  cut  out  in  blocks  by  shovels,  placed  on  the 
bank  to  dry,  and  afterward  burned  in  the  homes  of  the 
pe<Hrfe. 

Manufactures,  At  the  head  of  Britidi  manufact- 
ures stands  that  of  Cotton.  Raw  cottcm  is  imported 
from  the  United  States,  Egypt,  India,  Brazil,  and  other 
countries,  and  is  first  spun  into  yam  and  afterwards  made 
into  cloth  or  thread. 

In  England  the  cotton  manufacture  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Lancashire  coal-field  district.  The  city  of 
Manchester  has  the  most  extensive  factories  in  the  world, 
and  all  the  other  large  towns  near  it  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  same  industry.  Liverpod  and  Maneh^t^  are  the 
chief  seaports  of  the  district. 

In  Scotland  the  cotton  manufacturing  district  is  on  the 
Clyde  valley  coal-field.   Glasgow  is  the  chief  centre. 

The  Iron  numufacture  is  second  in  importance  in  the 
British  Isles.  In  additkm  to  the  great  quantities  of  ore 
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taken  from  British  mines  much  is  imported  from  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  other  countries,  the  ports  of  Swansea  and 
Cardiff  in  Wales  receivingf  one-third  of  the  total  imports. 
Smelting  (that  is,  extracting  the  pure  metal  from  the  ore) 
is  an  important  branch  of  the  industry,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  goods  is  carried  on  in  many  of  the 
cities  of  England  and  Scotland,  particularly  in  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  and  Glasgow. 

The  Woollen  manufacture  is  third  in  extent.  A  little 
wool  comes  from  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  hilly 
districts  of  England,  but  most  of  it  is  imported  from 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  The  city  of  Leeds  is  to  the 
woollen  industry  what  Manchester  is  to  the  cotton,  but 
many  towns  throughout  northern  and  central  England  and 
southern  Scotland  have  a  large  trade. 

Derby  in  central  England  is  noted  for  its  inlk  manufact- 
ures, Leeds  and  other  midland  towns  for  leather  goods,  and 
Belfast  in  Ireland  for  linen.  In  Staffordshire,  near  the 
Welsh  boundary,  is  the  district  called  the  "Potteries" 
because  of  its  extensive  manufactures  of  earthenware  and 
fine  porcdain.  The  crown  Derby  china  is  the  most  expen- 
sive eurthenware  made  in  England. 

Agricuiture,  The  chief  agricultural  region  of  the 
British  Isles  is  south-eastern  England.  Oats,  barley,  and 
wheat  are  raised  in  large  quantities,  also  the  ordinary 
fruits  grown  in  Canada,  such  as  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
plums,  and  garden  berries.  The  potato  in  Ireland  is  an 
important  crop. 

Much  of  the  cultivated  land  of  both  islands  is  grass  land, 
either  for  hay  or  permanent  pasture,  which  is  rendered 
particularly  nourishing  to  cattk  by  the  salty  moisture 
brought  by  the  prevailing  westerly  vinds.  The  sheep  and 
cattle  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  horses,  sheep,  and 
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cattle  of  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland 
and  England,  and 
the  cattle  of  Ire- 
land are  supported 
by  these  srrass 
lands. 

Fisheries. 

Fishing  is  carried 
on  along  the 
east  and  south 
coasts  of  Great 
Britain  (Pig.  210), 
and  along  the 
western  coasts  of 

Ireland.      The  Pir.  210   UnloMtuu  mkI  Ckaning  Uerrbus 

"banks,"  or  shal-  wkk.8««had 
low  places,  in  the  North  Sea  are  valuable  fishing  ground?. 

The  town  of  Grimsby,  in  England,  boasts  itself  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  fishing  world  because  so  many  of  its  boats  and 
men  are  engaged  in  that  work. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  British  fisheries  is  abtiut  104.000. 

At  least  four  methods  of  catching  fish  are  emplo^.  namely,  by  trawlinr, 
tl>«dnft  net,  the  seine,  and  line  fishing. 

The  trawl  is  a  krngr  bag  dran^ed,  with  wide  o,icn  mouth  in  front,  after  a 
aailing  or  steam  vessel  for  several  hours  at  a  lime.  It  takes  the  flat  fish 
smmmu^  m  deep  waters,  such  as  sole,  |^ce,  turbot,  halibut,  flounder. 

The  drift  net  is  a  curtain-like  net  susjK'nded  in  the  water  and  extendinir 
sometmies  for  nearly  two  miles,  in  which  surface  fish,  such  as  herrimr! 
mackerel,  sprat,  and  smelt,  enmesh  themselves.  The  herrine  fishery  is 
earned  on  ehiefly  at  nig^ht  and  usually  within  thirty  miles  of  the  shore. 

the  seme  is^also  a  curtain  net.  but  it  is  drawn  into  a  circle  by  boats  or 
a  semicircle  when  worked  from  shore,  and  fish  are  enclosed  by  it,  but  not 
way      "  '**  Mackerel,  herring,  and  sprat  aie  o^'         in  this 

»  s:i'iS»*'u''"l'^  is  employed  niainly  for  cod,  haddock,  and  Kng.    A«  mray 

■uq>ended  from  hnes,  at  times  atuining  a  length  of  six  miles.   The  cod 
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fi>h  thus  caught  are  often  kept  alive  in  large  floating  cheats  or  crates  xMJA 
they  reach  the  mark*  I. 

Comm9rc9.  The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  m  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

It  is  promoted  by  excellent  roads,  thousands  of  miles  of 
canals  and  railways,  and  many  navigable  rivers.  The 
mouths  of  rivers  and  numerous  bays  and  inlets  along  the 
coast  afford  excellent  harbors. 

The  great  seftports  of  the  United  Kingdom  aro  as 
follows : 

i.  On  the  eajU  count  qf'  Engluf id  London,  Newcastle. 
Hull. 

ii.  On  the  mnUh  coast  of  Ekfltomt-Southampton,  Ply- 
mouth. 

iii.  On  the  west  coast  EngUmd  and  H^flUes-Cardiff, 
Liverpool. 

iv.  In  Seotkmd—QX&H^o^'.    v.  In  /retond-Belfast. 

The  chief  articles 

imported  are  food- 
8 tuffs  and  raw 
material  for  manu- 
facturing. The 
chief  exports  con- 
sist of  manufactur- 
ed goods  of  various 
kinds,  and  minerals 
of  whkfaooalisthe 
principaL 

The  merchant  fleet  of 
the  British  Isles  consists 
ol'  more  than  20,000 
vessels  manned  by  a 
vjuaiter  ul  a  iniiiiuii  sea- 
men. In  addition  there 
are  thousands  of  men 
employed  as  "long- 
VM.  211— inw  Gnat  Wtmtk  BiMs».  trinlliBit        Bhoremea  "  or  wkMf 
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kiborvni,  resicue  men  in  the  Nstional  Lift*  BoMt  ItiMtilution,  liBbt  houM 
keepeni,  and  in  many  othvr  wavN. 

The  mileage  of  railwavH  is  "over  22,()00.  of  whii  h  EnKland  and  Wale* 
haw  over  15,000,  Scotland  over  'A,'**i  (Vif^.  9  and  Ireland  mora  than 
a,2(IO.  The  niileajfi'  of  l  aiiaN  it  about  4,(l(K»,  v  i  hi.  h  Kntfland  and  Walm 
have  nearly  3,2IMI.  Iivland  noarly  ♦!()(•,  anil  Si  tXlaiul  ovor  InO. 

The  coiuUrioM  of  the  world  i-ondui-tinjf  the  ffifatt'st  i-t«ninieriv  are: 
(i)  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  (ii)  Germany  ;  (iii)  United  States  of  Ameriea; 
(iv)  Frances  (v)  the  NetberiandN. 

CMm  and  Towns.  The  United  Kingdom,  accordii^ 
to  the  census  of  1901,  had  thirteen  rities  and  towns  whose 
population  exceeded  250,000  each,  and  twenty-six  others 
with  100,000  to  250,000.  In  England  about  77  people  out 
of  every  hundred  were  living  in  the  cities  and  towns,  in 
Scotland  about  80,  and  in  Ireland  about  35. 

London  is  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a 
very  old  city,  having  been  in  existence  when  Julius  Caesar 
inviuled  Britain 
netriy  two  thous- 
and  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  it 
h&s-  grown  to  be 
the  largest  city 
and  the  greatest 
seaport  in  the 
world.  Thepopu- 
latiimof  "Greater 
London"  is  now 
appro;iching8even 
millions. 

Its  situation  at 
the  hrad  of  ocean 
navigation  of  the 
Thames  and  a  con- 
siderable distance 
inland  has  given  it 
a  very  large  im- 
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port  trade,  and  matle  it  a  >)U8y  dLstributitiK  point  for  a!l 
nations  (Fiff.  212).  It  in  also  a  Keneral  manufacturinir 
centre. 

The  finest  bi'ildinga  in  the  city  are  the  Houmb  of  Parifai- 
"^^'rT-it  (1^0-1867),  at  a  cost  of  about  £3.000,000 
li?ig.  ^16).  The  oldest  one  is  the  Tower,  once  a  fortification 
now  tmiMeum  of  military  and  national  relics.  Others  ar^ 
the  two  ro.al  palaces  (Buckingham,  and  St.  James'),  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Boyal  Exchange,  the  British  Museum. 

the  National  Gal- 
lery, the  Mansion 
House  (residence 
of  the  Lord 
Mayor),  West- 
minster Abbey, 
and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Many 
bridges  (Pig.  214), 
cross  the  river  and 
several  tunnels 
pass  under  it,  a^  d 
there  is  a  complete 
system  of  under- 
ground railways.  Parks  are  numerous,  one  of  which.  Hyde 
Park,  is  a  great  resort  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the 
city. 

Greater  London,  with  the  exception  of  the  inner  dty, 
was  m  1899  divided  into  28  boroughs  for  local  government 
pi^)oses,  each  with  its  own  mayor  and  council. 

M^craTER  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  town  in  the 
world.  Of  what  manufacture  is  it  the  centre?  It  has  also 
machine  and  chemical  work;  which  employ  thousands  of 
workmen  With  its  large  suburb  Salford  it  is  the  second 
city  m  the  kingdom,  and  the  population  within  twelve 
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milw  ladini  firam  the  eentra  of  Um  cHy  ii  newiy  two 

millions.  It  is  co  nnected  with  Liverpool  by  several  rail- 
wt.v      1  by  a  sh  1)  canal  (navigable  for  ocean  vessels). 

L  .  I  p^v  is  we  chief  seaport  next  to  London,  and 
witii  'vavfir  iter  is  the  pwtof  the  cotton  manufacturing 
distrk  r  >at  a  million  of  tons  of  rmw cotton  entering,, 
and  of  manufactured  cott'  '■  pa' >r  .g  out,  through  it  each 
year.  It  has  a  large  trade  .iln  America,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa,  and  is  tl^  !:hief  port  for  Canadian  shipping. 
It  hM  eeven  iiiilee  of  cb^ks,  wiAeh  are  built  of  granite,  and 
oo  construe  e<l  that  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  doea 
not  interfere  with  the  loading  or  unloading  of  vessels. 

Birmingham  h&s  been  the  centre  of  an  iron  industry  for 
hundreds  of  year  Its  manufactures  include  steam  boil- 
ers, locomotives,  ewofdi^  gun  barr^  bron  a^  ated  to(^ 
ofaaidBds^ierewa,  iails»bdl|,i»faia,andpen8.  Thecily 
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is  ornamented  with  parks,  statues,  and  imposing  and  costly 
public  and  private  buildings. 

Leeds  has  great  manufactures  of  woollen,  leather,  and 
iron  and  steel  goods.  Sheffidd  is  especially  noted  for  its 
manufactures  of  cutlery. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  exports  large  quantities  of  coal,  and 
builds  ships,  machinery,  engines,  cannon  and  other  heavy 
iron  work.  HvU  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  the  Baltic 
ports,  the  Mediterranean,  and  America,  and  has  important 
ship-building.  Portmumth  and  Plymmiih  have  excellent 
harbors  and  dockyards,  and  are  noted  naval  stations. 
Southampton  is  an  important  port  of  call  for  Atlantic 
steamships,  and  Dover  is  the  chief  point  of  communication 
with  the  continent.  Bristol  is  a  trade  centre  in  the  south- 
west, and  was  the  port  from  which  John  and  Sebastian 
Cabot  sailed  in  1497. 
Cardif  is  one  of  tl.  e  most  important  shipping  ports 

in  the  Kingdom. 
Here  and  at  Swan- 
sea are  immense 
smelting  works; 
iron  and  coal  form 
the  great  exports. 

Glasgow,  on  the 
Clyde  River,  is  the 
greatest  seaport 
of  Scotland.  It 
poa-88ses  an  im- 
portant trade  with 
Amenr"a,  and  is  a 
terminal  point  for 
several  lines  of 
Canadian  steam- 
j^.  CMtk  ships.    The  irtm 
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ship-building  of 
the  Clyde  is  of 
world-wide  fame. 
Glasgow  has  a 
celebrated  Uni- 
versity. 

Edinburgh  be- 
came the  capital 
of  Scotland  in 
1437,  but  since 
1603  no  kings  have 
resided,  and  since 
1707 iu>  parliament 
has  assembled, 
there.  It  has  two 
buildingrs  of 
historic  interest— 
the  Castle,  which  still  contains  the  ancient  regalia  of  Scot- 
land (Fig.  215),  and  Holyrood  Palace,  once  the  home  of  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
seaport  of  the  city  is  Leith.  Dundee  has  large  linen 
manufactures,  and  Aberdeen  a  noted  University. 

Dublin,  the  cajjital  of  Ireland,  is  a  well-built  city,  and 
has  considerable  trade  with  other  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (Fig.  216).  It  k  the  seat  of  Trinity  University. 
Be^<ut  is  tiie  chief  omnmaicial  and  nuuiufaeturing  city  of 
Ireland.  Its  leading  industries  are  linen  manufactures 
and  shipbuilding. 
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The  Isle  op  Man  in  the  northern  Irish  Sea  has  never 
lost  its  independent  government  It  has  a  Governor  and 
a  Parliament  of  two  houses.  The  people  are  engaged  in 
farming,  pasturing,  and  fishing,  and  number  about  56,000. 
The  nati^'e  language  is  called  Manx,  but  English  is  spoken 
by  nearly  all.   The  capital  is  Douglas. 

The  Channel  Islands  form  a  group  in  the  English 
Channel  near  the  coast  of  Fnmee,  and  have  a  population 
of  about  96,000.  The  three  largest  islands  are  Jeney, 
Guernsey,  and  Alderney.  Nearly  all  the  people  are 
farmers,  and  the  climate  is  so  mild  that  vegetation  is 
several  weeks  ewHer  than  in  England.  The  cattle  of 
these  islands  are  well  known.  Each  island  has  its  own 
separate  government;  the  island  of  Jersey  has  its  own 
lieutenant-governor,  but  the  others  have  one  lieutenant- 
governor  in  common.  The  language  of  the  people  is  an 
old  form  of  French.  S«.  Helier  in  Jersey,  and  SU  Pierre 
in  Guernsey  are  the  chief  towns. 

Gibraltar.  The  strongest  citadel  in  the  world  is  tHe 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  (Fig.  217) ,  which  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  forms  part  of  a  small  penin- 
«il*  extending  southward  twm  the  southern  coast  of  Spain. 
The  town,  which  is  walled,  is  situated  on  the  north- 
western slope  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  crown  colony,  and  the 
govermnent  is  in  the  hands  of  the  general  in  ccmunanci  9i 
Ae  0MTfcM>n. 

The  Took  is  so  perpcndii  ular  on  tiic  north  and  ea«t  as  to  be  iniccomihlii 
and  m  one  pJaco  it  reaches  a  height  of  1,42)0  On  tiM  w»M  and  aoutb 

.t  .s  more  slopniK.  and  is  to  some  ent^  covwvd  with  vartlure  and 
flow.  r,.  both  wild  a.ul  .  u  t.vaied.    There  ««  a  number  ofmitiinU  cavernn 

VJ^A  '"^[""'  '"^  "»ny  artiScial  oaes  have  been 

added.   The  whole  peninmila  briMleM  with  gmm,  aheM  ehi  hi  niMul 
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!  the  rock,  and  prottably  four  hundred  more  at  various  |>oints  out»ido 
— iMiiy  of  the  Utter  scraened  behind  acme  of  the  moel  dwrminy  llowir 
gardens. 

The  isthmuH  at  the  north  has  two  rows  of  st*ntry  boxt's  running  across 
it — the  British  and  the  Spanish  lines — the  space  bietween  being  called  the 
"  Neutral  Ground." 

The  place  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  ITOit  and  althoi^  it  has 
Rince  been  several  times  beaifed  ■mm  all  the  force  and  strat^^  that  aiMi 
could  devise  (notably  in 
1779^).  the  Union  Jack 
has,  without  anv  intet^ 
mission,  continued  to  float 
over  its  fortifications. 

The  Maltese 
Islands.  Locate 
these  islands.  Com- 
pare  tlMnr  dittaiiee 
from  Gibraltar  with 
that  from  the  Suez 
Canal.  They  consist 
of  three  islm^  the 
largest  and  most  im- 
portant being  Malta. 

The  people  are  a 
fine  vigorous  race, 
with  bfaidc  hiitf  and 
eyes,  and  brown 
complexion.  They 
are  gay,  sociable, 
and  industrious, 
speak  their  own  language,  and  hive  an  esrotB^.t  echtca- 
tional  system.  Their  principal  occupations  an  farming 
and  shipping,  and  many  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  lace.  The  chief  crops  raised  are  maize,  ccAton,  eariy 
potatoes,  melons,  grapes,  and  oranges. 

These  islands  were  held  for  nearly  250  ymn  (WS^ 
1798)  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  a  military  and  religious 
order  in  Europe.  They  became  Britiah  in  li80»  mad  m 
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ornaments.  The  old  armory  of  the  Kniihta  of  St  John 
haa  many  a  rusty  sword  that  was  onw^ 
Cnuades  and  other  wars  hundreds  of  y3.^  ^ 
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Norway  and  Sweden,  Which  is  the  larger  of  these 
two  cmintries?  The  whole  peninsula  (known  as  the  Scan- 
dinavian peninsula)  is  vwy  mountafaious,  espsdaUy  on  iti 
western  side,  and  the  coast  of  Norway  is  hi^rh  and  roeky, 
indented  by  many  fiords  and  bordered  by  many  islands. 
The  climate  is  bracing  and  healthful  with  cold  winters  and 
warn  suounen  even  on  the  northern eotsta.  initwarm 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  eoiiMqti«nt  tempetale 
ocean  winds  make  the  weather  much  milier  than  we 
should  expect  in  a  country  so  far  north.  Account  for  the 
h^vy  rainfall  on  the  western  coasts  of  Norway.  Why 
do  the  hartxxrs  on  the  Atlanta  and  Arctic  oceans  not  freeae 
diirfaigthewintMrwhil«tiiOM€iitlMBiltiedo7  fonortlh 
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em  Norv  ay  tiie  suh  fl'Hfs  iiv»t  set  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  end  of  July,  and  does  not  appear  above  the  horixon 
during  Deeember  and  January.  Show  by  meana  of  the 
school  globe  how  this  \^  possible. 

The  neople  of  both  countries  are  intelligent,  educated, 
industrious,  and  hospitable.  The  Laplanders  (Fig.  219) 
in  the  north,  however,  are  uncleanly  and  ignonmt,  and 

depend  upon  the 
reindeer  and  ^hing 
for  nearly  all  their 
wants— food,  cloth- 
ing, drawing  loads, 
etc.  The  two 
countries  were 
formerly  under  the 
same  king,  but  now 
each  haa  its  own 
government  The 
religion  of  nearly 
all  the  people  is  the 
Lutheran  Protest- 
ant Prom  very 
early  times  the 
Northmen,  or 
pooole  of  this  peninsula,  were  daring  navigators.  What 
leutares  of  the  country  encouraged  this  kind  of  life?  They 
are  said  to  have  esqpbred  the  eastern  coasts  of  North 
America  five  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Columbus. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  in  southern  Sweden,  where 
ordinary  grains  and  potatoes  are  successfully  raised.  In 
Norway  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  yield  dairy  produce  and  wool 
(F4g.  220) .  More  than  one-third  of  the  peninsula  is  covered 
with  forest,  and  much  timber  and  wood-pulp  are  exported. 
Mining  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver  is  an  important  indus- 
try.   The  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea  are  valuable,  and 
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sea-birdH*  eggs 
and  eider  down 
are  gathered  in 
the  fiords.  There 
are  important 
nwnufacturas  of 
iron  and  steel, 
and  Swedish  iron 
is  regarded  the 
best  in  the  world. 
Shipbuilding  is 
largely  carried 
on.  and  Nor- 
wejfian  vessels 
may  l)e  seen  in  the 
haiiwrs  of  nearly 
every  country. 

The  exports  are  the  products  of  the  forest,  the  mine, 
the  dairy,  and  the  fisheries,  and  the  imports  woollens, 
grain,  and  coal.  The  Gotha  Canal  across  southern  Sweden 
greatly  assists  trade. 

All  the  large  cities  of  both  countries  are  seaports.  Why 
should  there  be  so  few  inland  towns?  Stockholm,  capital 
of  Sweden,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Lake 
Malar  (Fig.  221),  and  Gothenburg  is  the  chief  commercial 
city  of  that  country.  Christiama  is  the  capital  of  Nor- 
way. Brvfien  and  Trondhjem  export  timber  and  fish. 
Hannn4'rt'('nt  la  the  most  northerly  town  in  Europe. 

Denmarii.  Name  the  peninsula  and  the  large  islands 
which  make  up  this  country.  The  land  is  flat  everywhere 
-there  are  not  even  any  large  hills-and  the  soil  in  the 
islands  is  more  fertile  than  that  on  the  mainland.  The 
people  are  intelligent  and  industrious.  Their  chief  occupa* 
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tionsare  farming,  stock-raising,  dairying,  and  fishing  (Fig. 
222),  and  from  the  exports  of  farm  and  dairy  produce  Den- 
mark obtains  much  of  her  wealth.  The  growing  of  beets 
and  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  are  rapidly  increasing 
industries,  and  Denmark  is  a  rival  of  Canada  in  the  British 

butter  markets.  The  chief 
trade  is  with  Great  Britain 
and  Germany. 

The  Danes,  like  the  people 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  have 
long  been  noted  seamen,  and 
to-day  their  maritime  enter- 
prise is  indicated  by  their 
possession  of  such  colonies 
as  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland, 
the  south-western  shores  of 
Greenland,  and  a  few  islands 
in  the  West  Indies.   At  one 
time  they  gave  great  trouble 
to  Alfred  the  Great  and  other 
kings  of  England,  and.  after- 
wards their  princes  actually 
held  the  English  crown  for 
twenty-five  years.  Queen 
Alexandra  of  Great  Britain 
is  a  daughter  of  the  venera- 
ble King  of  Denmark. 
The  capital  and  chief  trade  centre  is  Copenhagen,  on 
the  island  of  Seeland,  the  only  large  city  (Fig.  223). 

'Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  Locate  these  two 
countries.  In  south-eastern  Belgium  the  land  is  elevated 
and  somewhat  mountainous,  but  near  the  coast  it  is  low 
and  flat.  About  one-third  of  the  Netherlands  is  below  the 
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level  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  waters  are 
kept  out  by  great 
dykes,  or  embank- 
ments of  stone  and 
earth,  and  by  dunes, 
or  hills  of  sand, 
formed  by  winds 
from  the  sea  on  the 
sandy  shore.  What 
large  river  flows 
through  theNether- 
lands?  Belgium  is 
the  most  densely 
populated  country 
in  Europe,  having 
58S  people  to  the 
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square  mile.  Its 
people  are  cultured 
and  industrious, 
and  are  nearly  all 
Roman  Catholics 
(Fig.  224).  The 
Dutch,  or  people 
of  the  Netherlands, 
are  sturdy  and 
independent  (Fig. 
225),  and  the 
women  are  noted 
for  the  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of 
their  housekeeping. 
The  majority  of  the 
Dutch  are  Protest- 
ants. The  Dutch 
people  speak  their  own  language;  the  greater  number  of 
the  Belgians  speak  French,  though  Flemish  is  the  language 
of  the  people  in  the  west,  and  in  the  east  some  use 
German. 

Agriculture  is  an  important  industry,  and  though  farms 
are  small  they  are  well  ii.iproved.  In  the  lowlands  canals 
run  in  all  directions— in  many  cases  lying  between  high 
embankments  and  forming  the  "fences"  between  the 
farms.  The  land  thus  enclosed  sometimes  becomes  covered 
with  water  from  rains  or  other  sources,  and  this  is  pumped 
by  windmills  or  by  steam  pumps  into  the  canals.  In  the 
Netherlands  there  are  thousands  of  windmills  (Fig.  226). 
and  they  are  also  used  to  grind  com  and  wheat,  scutch 
flax,  saw  wood,  and  break  stones.  In  a  dry  season 
water  may  also  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  canals 
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over  the  land,  and 
more  than  once 
in  their  history  the 
Dutch  have  driven 
out  foreign  foes  by 
opening  the  sluices 
and  inundatinsr  the 
country.  The  prin- 
cipal farm  products 
are  oats,  rye, 
wheat,  potatoes, 
and  sugar-beets, 
and  in  addition  in 
the  Netherlands 
flax,  cattle,  butter, 
and  cheese,  the 

latter  including      Pm.        Iiuge«niidiirinBoathetiMdi*af  amml. 

the  well-known  Nrth«faad. 
Limburger  cheese  (named  frmn  the  province  of  Limburg). 
But  these  small  countries  have  many  more  people  thui 

the  farms  will  support,  so  other  industries  must  be  carried 
on.  One  of  these  is  manufacturing.  Belgium  is  rich  in 
coal  and  iron,  and  its  iron  manufactures  are  therefore  very 
grrat.  The  city  of  Brussels  has  manufactures  of  steam 
engines  and  railway  supplies,  and  >  also  cottons,  woollens, 
glass,  carpets,  and  lace.  Some  varieties  of  its  lace  have 
sold  for  $350  a  yard.  Ghetit,  a  city  built  on  twenty-six 
islands  joined  by  nearly  300  bridges,  has  manufactures 
similar  to  those  of  Brussels.  Liege  is  an  imp(atant  manu- 
facturing town  in  the  coal  and  iron  district 

Another  industry  is  shipping.  For  many  centuries  the 
Dutch  have  been  sailors,  opening  up  colonies  in  various  parts 
of  the  worid  with  which  to  trade,  carrying  goods  from  one 
foreign  country  to  another,  importing  goods  into  their 
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own  country,  and 
exporting  the  pro- 
ducts  of  their 
manufactures. 
They  have  many 
large  and  flourish- 
ing colonies  in  the 
East  Indies,  among 
which  are  Java, 
Sumatra,  Celebes, 
and  parts  of  Borneo 
and  New  Guinea. 
Name  one  they 
have  in  South 
America.  They 
„    ,^  .  were  the  first  to 

Pro.  227    A  lm<^y  Micrt  in  Antwcn>.  BdgiMm  i       .  i    ^  • 

colonize  what  is 

now  the  city  of  New  York.  Among  the  imports  are 
wheat,  flour,  and  other  foods,  and  raw  supplies  for  the 
factories— cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  hemp— and  although  the 
coal  mines  are  rich,  large  quantities  of  coal  are  imported 
from  Great  Britain.  The  principal  seaports  are  Rotterdam 
and  AmsterdAim  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Antwerp  (Pig. 
227)  in  Belgium,  and  these  are  all  large  and  busy  cities. 
The  internal  trade  is  conducted  on  excellent  roads,  many 
railways,  and  the  canals,— the  last  named  forming  a  high- 
way for  boats  and  barges  m  the  summer,  and  for  thousands 
of  people  in  sledges  or  on  skates  for  three  months  in  the 
winter. 

The  capital  of  Belgium  is  Brussels,  a  large  city  famed  for 
its  splendid  buildings,  and  of  the  Netherlands  The  Hague, 
a  handsome  city  of  about  the  same  size  as  TV>ronto.  Bel- 
gium is  often  called  the  "battlefield  of  Europe"  because 
of  the  many  wars  that  have  been  carried  on  in  it.  Amon^ 
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them  were  campaigns  by  the  British  leaders  William  of 
Orange,  Marlborough,  and  Wellington,  and  perhaps  the 
most  famous  battlefield  is  that  of  WaierUw  near  Brussels. 

France.  Locate  this  country  and  state  its  boundaries. 
It  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  Provinceof  Ontario.  In  what 
part  of  it  is  the  great  European 
highland?  (Compare  in  size  its 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
slopes.  Name  the  rivers  of 
these  slopes.  The  weather  in 
general  is  warmer  tluA^  Eng- 
land.  State  any  reasons  why. 

The  population  is  nearly  39 
millions,  and  the  people  are 
polite  and  gay,  and  have  good 
taste  in  art  and  literature. 
The  majority  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, all  religions  are  tolerated, 
and  the  system  of  education  is 
efficient  The  country  is  a 
republic,  with  a  President  who 
is  appointed  by  the  combined 
vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties (House  of  Commons)  and 
the  Senate.  The  Army  is 
maintained  by  ' '  conscription, ' ' 
and  numbers  more  than  half  a 
million  men  under  arms.  The 
Navy  is  second  in  strength  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
cities  of  Brest  and  Cherbourg  in  the  north-west,  Bayonne 
in  the  south-west,  and  Toulm  in  the  south-east,  are  strongly 
fortified  military  and  naval  stations. 

Many  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  {fig. 
229).  Grapes,  wheat  and  other  grains,  tobaeoo,  hoop. 


9m.  229 — A  VftttMqr  ■•If 
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flax,  sugar-beets,  and  mulberry  trees  (on  the  leaves  of 
which  the  silk-worm  feeds)  are  the  chief  crops.  The  cities 
of  the  south-west,  such  as  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Dij<m 
are  famed  for  their  wines;  and  "champagne"  winecomes 
from  Rheims  and  other  towns  in  the  north-east. 

Two  large  coHl-fields,  one  in  the  north-east,  and  the 
other  in  the  Rhone  valley,  and  iron  mines  in  the  same 
localities,  give  rise  to  important  industries.  In  nearly  all 
the  towns  on  the  northern  coal-field  there  are  manufactures 
of  woollens,  cottons,  and  linens.  Lille  is  noted  for  its 
linens  and  woollens,  and  ValencienncH  for  its  lace.  The 
southern  coal-field  district  has  large  manufactures  of  silks 
and  machinery.  Lym,-  the  second  city  in  France,  has  the 
finest  silk  manufactures  in  the  world,  and  St.  Etienne  is 
the  great  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  city  of  the  republic. 

The  raw  materials  for  these  manufactures  make  up  the 
chief  imports  of  the  country,  and  the  products  of  the  same 
and  wines  are  the  chief  exports.  The  chief  seaports  are— 
in  the  north  Havre  {Fig,  290) »  with  important  American 

■  ***  . 
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trade,  and  Rouen; 
in  the  west  Bor- 
deaux; and  in  the 
south  MarHeille, 
nearly  2,700  years 
old,  with  a  larjre 
trade  with  the  east 
through  the  Suez 
Canal.  Railways 
are  numerous,  and 
many  canals  afford 
complete  water- 
ways from  the 
Atlantic  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  city  of 
Paris,  the  capital, 
is  the  second  city 
in  Europe  and  the  third  in  the  world  in  size,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  first  in  the  world  in  beauty.  It  has  magnificent  parks, 
picture  galleries,  and  public  buildings,  and  is  a  centre  of 
fashion,  art,  music,  and  learning.  Its  many  manufactures 
include  those  of  jewellery,  gloves,  fancy  boots  and  shoes, 
perfumery,  and  porcelain. 

Many  of  the  towns  of  France  are  noted  historically. 
Search  for  items  of  interest  in  the  histories  of  Rheimy 
Amiens,  Calais,  Nantes,  and  Orleans. 

Spain  and  Portugal.  The  Spanish  peninsula,  or,  as 
It  IS  sometimes  called,  the  Iberian  peninsula,  is  a  plateau 
with  several  mountain  ridges  running  parallel  with  each 
other  east  and  west  (Fig.  231),  and  large  rivers  draining 
the  valleys  so  formed.    Name  the  chief  rivers. 

There  were  settlements  in  this  peninsula  as  eariy  as 
2B00  years  ago,  and  during  its  history  it  has  been 


flewUwrw  Spain 
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occupied  luoceMuvely  by  Phoeniciann,  Ronums,  and  Mmhtb. 
'Thmre  are  many  old  Moorish  cities  in  Spain.  Granada  is 
specially  noted  for  the  Alhambra,  a  Moorish  palace  of 
great  size  and  wealth  (Fig.  232).  Covdova  was  the  old 
Moorish  capital.  SeviUe  has  an  elegant  and  famous  Moorish 
palace,  the  Alcazar.  Four  hundred  years  ago  Spain  was 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  country  of  Europe,  and 

Portugal  was  an 
important  commer- 
cial state.  One 
hundred  years  ago 
many  of  the  towns 
of  both  countries 
became  noted  in  the 
wars  against  Napo- 
leon. 

The  wealthier 
Spaniards  are  gay, 
proud,  and  quick- 
tempered, and  the 
poorer  people  un- 
educated and  lazy. 
The  national 

I'll-..  232   Walls  und  Towers  of  tin-  Alhaiiibru,         amusement  is  bull- 

onu«.d«.8p.h,  fighting. 
The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  valleys,  and  the  ordinary  grains, 

grapes,  oranges,  olives,  lemons,  and  figs  are  grown ;  but 
methods  of  farming  are  very  rude,  and  crops  are  smaller 
than  they  should  be.  Silkworms  are  raised,  merino  sheep 
are  pastured  on  the  mountain-sides  for  their  fine  wool, 
and  forests  of  oak  are  grown,  from  the  bark  of  which 
cork  is  cut.  Limited  quantities  of  wine,  ironware,  cottons, 
silks,  and  cork  are  made.   The  raisins  and  grapes  of 
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Valencia  and  Malaya  are  well  Known.  The  mountains  are 
rich  m  mmeials.  Copper,  lead,  and  iron  are  obtained  in 
larpre  quandties.  trid  (luicksilver  is  m.ire  abundant  there 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  chief  Spanish  seaport  is  Barcelona,  and  the  second 
Cadiz.  Near  Cadfe  is  Polos  whence  Christopher  Colum- 
bus set  flail  for  the  west  in  1492.  Portugal  has  two  very 
busy  seaports.  Lisbon  the  capital,  and  Oporfo.  which  gave 
Its  name  to  "port "  wine  made  there  from  the  grapes  of 
the  Douro  valley. 

,  ^®  capital  of  Spain  is  the  large  city  of  M  ,  ,  About 
thirty-five  miles  from  this  city  is  the  celebi.-  Palace  of 
the  Escunal.  built  about  350  years  ago. 

Germanp.  Locate  the  German  Empire  and  name  its 
boundaries.  It  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  France  In 
the  south  It  is  mountainor^s,  and  the  northern  part  is 
on  the  great  European  plain.  All  its  large  rivers,  except 
one  in  the  south,  flow  northwards  from  the  mountains. 
Mame  them. 

Germany  and  cnlors  the  North  Sea  ihronifh  the  Nethertaids     n  U  no^ 

=ir^;Jh  s-r 

A  il  1^  Germany  container    early  56J  millions  of  people. 

Roman  Catholics.  Tho  educational  system  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  fir ;  >  in  th.  ^vorld.  and  there  are  fa^s  unT- 

fi™  VI  1^-^-'  Leipzig,  Bonn. 

i^x'aJ!^'  ./^etd6/6erfir.  and  many  other  places. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  military  training  of  boys 
and  young  men,  so  that  often  women  and  girls  have  to  do 
the  work  in  the  fields,  as  in  France  wd  sW  She? 

attention  m  that  country.   The  cities  of  BerHn,  Stuart 
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and  Leipzig  are 
book -publishing 
centres.  Dresden 
(Fig.  233),  in  Sax- 
ony, has  splendid 
palaces,  parks,  and 
gardens,  and  many 
treasures  of  art 
such  as  collections 
of  fine  porcelain, 
precious  stones, 
and  paintings. 
Munich,  in  Bavaria, 

y  ^  celebrated 

IVjt^ '  1  ♦  ^^^U^^^^^^^B  art  gallery. 

The  empire 

K.O.  J«    Dresden,  and  the  Elbe  River.  Gen«i»y  ^ 

lection  of  states,  each  with  its  own  ruler,  under  the  central 
government  at  Berlin.  The  largest  and  must  important  of 
these  states  is  Prussia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  is  the 
Kaiser,  or  Emperor  of  Germany.  Berlin,  the  imperial 
capital,  is  a  splendidly  built  city,  with  many  parks,  wide 
streets,  and  magnificent  palaces  and  public  buildings  (Fig. 
234).  The  German  army  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  is  about  as  large  as  that  of  France.  Many  of  the 
cities  are  fortified.  Magdeburg  (Fig.  235)  is  defended  by 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  and  Kiel,  Stettin, 
Danzig,  and  Konigsberg  are  fortified  naval  stations. 

The  soil  is  excellent  everywhere,  and  the  chief  industry 
of  the  people  is  agriculture.  All  the  ordinary  grains  are 
grown,  the  first  in  importance  being  rye,  much  of  which 
is  made  into  bread.  Sugar-beets  are  largely  cultivated, 
and  sugar  is  one  of  the  important  articles  of  export. 
There  are  also  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  vine- 
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yards  and  hop- 
yards,  from  the 
products  of  which 
wine  and  beer  are 
manufactured. 

Rich  coal  and 
iron  mines  extend 
along  the  western 
and  south-eastern 
borders;  the  out- 
put of  the  zinc 
mines  is  greater 
than  that  of  any 
other  country; 
copper  is  found  in 
themountains,and 
amber  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic. 


Kiu.  2J4    Memorial  Church.  UcrUn,  Cermaay 


•  ,      7"  .       ^^^^^  manufacturing  industries 

we  m  the  coal-producmg  districts.  The  principal  articles 
made  are  iron  and  steel  goods,  cottons,  woollens,  and  silks, 

^f(f^.  ■  ■   and  in  smaller 

amounts  sugar, 
glass,  porcelain, 
clocks,  wine  and 
beer,  chemicals, 
pianos,  and 
scientific  instru- 
ments. At  Essen, 
in  the  north-west, 
the  celebrated 
Krupp  guns  are 
made.  Bredau  is 
the  most  import- 
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ant  city  in  eastern  Germany ;  it  has  great  iron  numu- 
factures,  and  its  wool  fairs  are  celebrated  all  over  the 
continent.  Cologne  and  Sfmssbiirg  are  largre  manufactur- 
ing cities  and  have  famous  cathedrals. 

The  imports  include  grain,  flour,  wool,  cotton,  and  silk, 
and  the  exports  the  products  of  the  manufactures.  The 
largest  port  and  chief  commercial  city  of  the  empire  is 
Hamimrg,  a  city  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  Montreal. 
Where  is  it  situated?  Other  important  ports  are  Bremen, 
Stettin,  Lubeck,  and  Konigaberg.  Why  should  these  places 
have  large  foreign  trade?  Why  should  the  trade  of  Ham- 
burg be  greater  than  that  of  the  others?  Railways  and 
canals  are  numerous,  and  a  ship  canal  connects  the  North 
and  Baltic  Seas.  Frankfort-mt^the-Main,  which  was  once 
the  German  capital,  is  a  great  banking  city. 

-^nstria'Hungary,  De- 
scribe the  boundaries  of  this 
Empire.  It  is  a  little  larger 
than  France  or  Germany.  Is 
it  in  the  mountainous  or  the 
level  part  of  Europe?  Name 
the  mountains  in  the  extreme 
west.  Name  those  in  the 
north-east.  What  great  river 
drains  the  central  slopes  and 
plains  of  the  country  ? 

The  Oamibo  is  tlie  second  lar>je.st 
i  n  or  of  Europe.  Rapids  and  shallow 
niarslies  interfere  with  navig^atioii  in 
si>nif  places,  but  these  have  been 
(uercuuie  b\-  canals  and  by  deepen- 
ing the  channel. 

The  population  is  a  little 
over  48  millions.  Two-thirds 
of  the  people  are  Roman 
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Catholics.  Elementary  schools  are  backward,  but  higher 
education  is  on  an  excellent  footing-there  are  eleven 
universities,  of  which  the  largest  is  in  Vienna. 

The  two  states,  Austria  in  the  west  and  north  and  Hun- 
gary m  the  south-east,  have  separate  parliaments,  but 

V^itvlli  i''';  ^^"t^^  government, 

Vienna  the  largest  city,  is  the  capital.   The  ancient  per- 
tion  of  the  city  contains  the  imperial  palace,  the  cath€<kal 
the  university,  and  other  public  buildings.  SummndW 
hn^Mii^      T  city,  magnificent  with  park,  and  imposing 
buildings.    Vienna  is  a  commercial  centre  with  many 
manufacvures.   Budapest,  capital  of  Hu-  ^-ry,  is  formed 
by  the  unu>n  of  the  old  German  town  of  iiudao;  the  right 
onlt   ^  *i:\^^""be  ^ith  the  more  modem  town  of  pSth 
on  the  left  bank.   As  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Hungarian 
gram  district  it  has  many  flour  mills,  and  its  3e  on 
the  Danube  is  very 
large. 

Agriculture  is  an 
important  industry. 

The  ordinary 
grains,  sugar-beets, 
grapes,  hops,  and 
timber  are  the  chief 
products  of  the  soil. 
Much  care  is  given 
to  the  raising  of 
horses,  especially 
in  Hungary. 

The  mineral 
wealth  of  the 
country  is  great. 
Coal  is  widespread 
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iron,  silver,  and 

quicksilver  are 
found  in  nearly  all 
tile  mountainous 
districis.   The  salt 
mines  of  the  north- 
east are  famous; 
one  of  them,  near 
the  Old  Polis»h  city 
of  Cracow,  is  a 
great  underground 
town  with  streets, 
churches,  stables, 
and  other  apart- 
ments cut  out  of 
the  salt. 

The  manufactures 
of  the  coal-produc- 
ing region  include  woollens,  linens,  cottons,  iron,  and  steel 
wares.porcelain.sugar,  beer,  glass,  and  musical  instruments. 
Besides  T^ienna  and  Budapest  already  mentioned  Prague 
and  Brunn  in  the  north-west  have  important  manufactures. 

The  foreign  commerce  is  large,  but  not  equal  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  Germany  or  France.  Where  is  the  sea- 
coast  of  this  country?   Trieste  is  the  chief  port. 

SWitgertand,  This  small  republic  is  very  mountain- 
01 3,  especially  in  the  south  and  east,  and  is  much  visited 
by  tourists  to  view  the 
charming  scenery  of  snow- 
capped peaks,  glaciers, 
mountain  torrents,  and 
mirror-like  lakes.  What 
mountains  are  they  (Fig. 

239)?  240    Sviss  l";irrii  ll"U'P 


Pio.  239— An  Alpine  Elevator  to  the  Clouds.  Mount 
Pilatus,  Switxcriand 
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^^L^t^Z  ^^^!f^''  Simple  in  habits 

ana  tastes.  The  majonty  are  farmers  (Pig.  240).  raisuur 
hay  and  ordmary  grains,  and  in  the  wai^  v^leyl^t 
quantities  of  grapes.  Many  herd  cattle,  goats,  and  s^p 
oLT  u*"'"/*^"''  dairy  producte  and  wool  are 
obteuied.  Manufactures  are  promoted  by  the  rapid  moun! 
!flk\nH  T;  ^^^y  skilful  in  nuUchi 

ch^  "^l'  r  Vi?^'^'  matches,  music  h^, 

cheese  and  wme.   The  trade  is  mainly  with  the  bordering 
countnes  and  Great  Britain.   What  would  y  u  consider  to 
be  the  pnncipal  imports  and  exports? 
The  chief  commercial  city      Ger.eva,  an  old  historic 

wtXilt^^^^^^      '''^ he  capital, 
IS  wen  Duilt,  and  has  an  miportant  trade. 

ww^  ,^*f  country  and  state  its  boundaries. 
What  two  large  islands  form  part  of  it?  What  mouS^ 

te„7«  '1  """"^'r  Wh^^  "fountain  ex- 

tends throughout  the  peninsula?  Between  thesftwo 
TBiiges  in  the  north  is  the  Plain  of  Lomb^dy  one  of  Z 
most  fertile  districts  in  Europe.  What  iS^e^'d^ins  this 
plain  ?  Farther  south,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sin^ 
IS  another  broad  plain.  What  rivers  drain  it?  tS^  soX 
ern  Apennines  are  in  some  places  volcanic,  the  chief  vSno 
being  Vesuvius  near  the  city  of  Naples.  Italy  is  famed  for 

one  universities,  but  elementaiy  Sucatiris  ine^^^^^^^^^ 

Catholic  and  the  government  is  by  a  king  and  oarliaSL 
fl  -iJ^^A^'    a^i«"lture,  giving  em^^S  to 

fully  one-third  of  the  people.  In  the  plains  and  Lw  v!^ 
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are  raised  grapes,  lemons,  citrons,  oranges,  and  olives,  and 
also  wheat  and  maize.  In  the  delta  of  the  Po  are  the 
principal  rice  fields  of  Europe.    Herding  of  sheep  and  goats 

and  dairying  are  occupations  in  the  mountains. 

The  production  of  raw  silk  is  greater  in  Italy  than  in  any 
other  European  country,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  great 
silk  manufactures  in  the  cities  of  Milan,  Turin,  Bologna, 
and  Florence. 

Large  quantities  of  sulphur  are  mined  in  the  volcanic 
regions.  Much  sulphur  is  used  to  bleach  straw  to  weave 
into  hats,  and  the  cities  of  Leghorn  and  Florence  are  noted 
for  their  hat  manufactures. 

Other  industries  are  mining  of  zinc,  lead,  iron,  and 
marble,  gathering  cor  al  and  sponges,  and  manufacturing  an 
endless  variety  of  fancy  goods. 

The  trade  is  with  bordering  countries.  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.   Railways  are  numerous  in  the  north, 

and  in  some  parts 
i  1^  of  the  Alps  there 
are  railway  tun- 
nels nine  or  ten 
miles  long  leading 
into  France  and 
Switzerland.  Im- 
ports include 
wheat,  coal,  and 
raw  cotton,  and 
exports  raw  silk, 
olive  oil ,  and 
wines.  The  chief 
seaports  are 
Genoa,  noted  also 

241— The  I'oruni  or  publk-  mectine  place  of  the  ^  the  birthplaCC 
iincient  city  of  Pompeii,  Italy.  The  volcano  of  rii»;af««k«- 
Vesuvius  in  the  dislatico.  01  L-nriStOpfter 
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Columbus,  Leg- 
hom,  and  Naples, 
on  the  west  coast. 

Italy  has  had  an 
eventful  history. 
Two  thousand 
years  ago  it  was 
the  centre  of  the 
great  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  in  later 
centuries  many 
states  and  cities, 
p  a  rticularly 
Venice  and  Genoa, 
became  rich  and 
supreme  over  Italy 
and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  city 

tI?^?^  T  twenty-six  centuries  ago. 

The  ancient  city  is  south-east  of  the  modem  one.  and  many 
rums  have  been  unearthed  by  excavation.  The  modem  citv 
IS  handsomely  built  and  contains  many  churches  ^d  priil' 

irthlT!;^'     ^l''^^^      ^"'P*"'^-        the  east  side 
of  the  Tiber  are  the  Quirinal,  or  royal  palace,  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  on  the  west  side Xwtlcan  or 
palace  of  the  Pope,  and  the  splendid  St.  Peter's  Cath^ 
the  largest  religious  edifice  in  the  world 

Italy  is  remarkable  for  its  many  handsome  cities.  Milan 
has  a  magnificent  cathedral  of  white  marble.  V^iWis 
bui  on  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  north  Adriatic  Many 
of  Its  streets  are  canals  on  which  the  carriages  are  Hght 

cidef  of  FLtr  •   fl  '"^  beautiful 

titles  of  Europe,  and  has  some  famous  museums  and  art 


The  Rialto,  a  noted  bridse  octom  the  Grand 
Canal,  Venice.  Italy 
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galleries.  Pina  is 
noted  for  its  lean- 
ing tower  (Fig. 
243).  iVap^,  the 
largest  city  in 
Italy,  has  so.ne 
fine  buildings  and 
presents  an  ex- 
ceedingly hand- 
some appearance 
from  the  water. 
Near  Naples  are 
the  interesting 
ruins  of  the  old 
Roman  city  of 
Pompeii,  buried  by 

Fiq.  24 J  —CuthMlral  ond  Lcanimi  Tower.  Pl«i.  Italy  erUption  of 

Mt.  Vesuvius  more  than  1,800  years  ago,  and  recently 
excavated  (Fig.  241). 

The  Danubian  States.  These  States  occupy  the 
fertile  lower  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  northern  part  of  what  is  called  the  "Balkan 
Peninsula,"  from  the  Balkan  Mountains,  south  of  the 
Danube. 

They  were  formerly  under  the  rule  of  Turkey,  but  are 
now  independent  of  that  badly  ruled  country.  The  occu- 
pations of  the  people  are  chiefly  agricultural  and  pastoral. 
Education  is  neglected  and  commercial  progress  slow. 

Servia,  capital  Belgrade,  and  ROUMANIA,  capital  Buchar- 
est,  are  independent  kingdoms;  Montenegro  an  independ- 
ent principality;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  provinces 
of 'lurkey,  but  are  controlled  and  administered  by  Austria- 
Hungary;  and  Bulgaria,  capital  Sofia,  is  a  principality 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey. 


miEK  coVNTRms  or  mtnnpn  .m, 

The  Turkish  Empire.    The  Turkish  Empire  com- 
prwe.  poMemkm,  i„  Eumpe.  Asia,  and  Africa;  in  EuroZ 
th.  country  extending  from  the  Stnrit  of  Ot;anto  to  t^e 
Bosporus;  m  Asia,  Asia  Minor,  including  Palestine  (Rg 
244).  and  parts  of  Ai-abia;  and  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Wpoh! 

furhSt^f'-wKt^'^^^^^ 

tianity  was  found- 
ed by  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  and 
afterwards  Mo- 
hammedanism by 
Mahomet. 

But  the  coun- 
tries making  up 
this  empire  have 
little  or  no  com- 
mon commercial  or 
national  interests, 
and  their  histories 
for  the  most  part 
have  been  quite 
separate.  The 
people  nearly 
everywhere  are 

unprogr^ive,  and  sunk  in  iporance  and  superstition  (Fig 
245)    The  government  of  the  Sultan,  or  despotic  emperif 

V  ^^^'^f^^*'^       of  the  less  important  powers  and 
the  SuUan  ,s  often  called  "the  sick  man  of  Europe  " 

I'urkey  in  Europe,  formerly  verv  exten^ivr  « 
greatly  reduced,  but  contains,  hoZZ,  tte  Sf  ^v^™ 
ment  and  residence  of  the  Suit«,,  at  Conrt«!S^ 


Farming  is  uni- 
versal, and  maize, 
wheat,  cotton,  and 
tobacco  are  rais- 
ed, though  the 
methods  of  tillage 
are  very  rude. 
Broad  fields  of 
roses  are  cult  ' rat- 
ed to  obtain  ..le 
perfume  "attar 
of  roses"  which 
sometimes  sells  as 
high  as  $75  or 
$100  an  ounce. 
Great  beds  of 
poppies,  also,  are 
cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  the 
countiy.  What  is 
made  from  the 
latter?  Pasturing 
of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  gives  employment  to  many  people  in  the  mount- 
ainous districts. 

Manufacturing  is  of  little  importance,  as  much  of  the 
work  is  done  by  hand.  But  in  some  of  the  la-ge  cities 
carpets,  rugs,  and  rare  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  are  made. 

The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  Prance  and 
is  carried  on  mainly  from  the  Asiatic  ports.  Tl;e  chief 
seaports  are  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  in  Asia  Minor. 

Constantinople  is  the  capital  of  the  empire.  It  was 
founded  more  than  2500  years  ago,  and  was  formerly 
called  Byzantium.   It  is  built  on  several  hills,  and  contains 
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many  mosquea  with  tflittering  spires  and  minarets,  so  that 
from  a  distance  it  has  a  mafirnificent  appearance.  But  its 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  the  only  scavengers 
being  the  great  numbers  of  dogs  which  the  city  protects. 
The  Golden  Horn,  a  branch  of  the  Bosporus,  forms  a  splen- 
did natural  harbor. 

Island  op  Crete  or  Candia.  This  hirge  island, 
south-east  of  Greece,  is  nominally  under  the  suzerainty 
Of  Turkey,  but  the  government  is  administered  by  a 
High  Commissioner,  appointed  by  the  great  powers  of 
Europe. 

Cr€€C€,  This  small  kingdom  is  made  up  of  a  mount- 
ainous mainland  and  many  islands  off  both  west  and  east 
coasts.    At  one 

place  two  gulfs 
cut  it  nearly  in 
two,  and  the  isth- 
mus is  crossed  by 
a  ship  canal  (Fig. 
246). 

The  country  is 
interesting  be- 
cause of  its  great- 
ness in  ancient 
times,  and  numer- 
ous landmarks, 
ruins,  and  relics 
are  to  be  seen 
there.  After  a 
very  troubled  his- 
tory it  became  a  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  in  1830  The  present  king  is 
a  brother  of  our  British  Queen  Alexandra. 
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There  are  fertile  agricultural  lands  between  the  mount 

the  mountain  sides  sheep  are  heried,  mines  on^„  a^S 
lead  are  worked,  and  much  marble  is  quS  ThTti^e 
>s  largely  with  Great  Britain.   The  loni^Mands  off^ 

Athens,  the  capital,  is  a  W(ill-built  c\tv    tk^  d*.  f 

est,r  f tt  trr.t"  rcit^xt  t^;  n;- 

ir'^'f.,^'^*™"'    fi'^'  »  of  the  5,ddess  Ath 

S^i™  a  "fterCrfntc: 
ceMion  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  and  a  Mohammedan  temple 

!?  u  ^e^in^-    After  beiT^jSiv 

many  of  iteonamentswere  removed  to  the  British  Mus 
eum  m  Ix.ndon.  so  that  it  is  now  a  collection  of  ZvZ. 


onmk  awsmiKs  oi-  eukope 

ri«  "'^"1"  ""'y  of  it.  memo. 

nes.   Patras,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  exports  currants. 

The  Russian  Empire.  Locate,  and  give  the  bound 
anes  of ,  th,s  vast  empi«.   It  is  the  ;econd  O  Zlt 
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power  is  absolute. 
The  religion  of  the 
majority  of  the 
people  is  that  of 
the  Greek  Christian 
Church,  of  which 
the  czar  is  the  su- 
preme head. 

Russia  in  Eii  rope. 
The  country  be- 
tween the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas  is  a 
vast  agricultural 
and  manufacturing 
area  and  contains 
the  larger  part  of 

F.O.  24V    Wheat  for  export,  Odessa,  Russia  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

nation,  The  agricultural  products  of  Russia  include  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  sugar-beets,  grapes,  and 
tobacco.  Two  thousand  years  ago  the  southern  part  of 
European  Russia  was  a  great  grain  field,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  in  the  world  to-day.  What  are  the 
steppes?  What  are  the  occupations  of  the  people  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  steppes? 

niere  are  rich  coal  and  iron  mines  between  the  Don  and 
the  Dneiper  rivers,  and  in  this  arm  there  are  important 
manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  silks,  and  hard- 
ware. The  Ural  mountains  yield  much  gold,  platinum, 
and  copper. 

There  are  valuable  Mi«neB  of  sturgeon  on  the  Volga, 
the  centra  of  which  is  at  Astrakhan  near  the  mou^  of 
the  river. 

There  is  only  one  important  seaport  on  the  northern 
coast,  Arehangelt  vrith  exports  of  timber,  furs,  and  grain. 


OTHER  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE  .^7 

Why  are  the  seaports  in  the  north  so  few?  The  ports  on 
the  Balfac-S^.  PeterOmrg,  Riga,  and  Hel^ingfara-export 
timber  hemp,  and  grain.  Why  these  artictes?  ThegJeat 
agncu  tural  and  manufacturing  district  of  the  soatfa  has 
Its  outlet  in  the  Black  Sea.  and  several  important  commer- 
cial citi^have  grown  up  there.  Name  two  or  three  of 
them.  The  largest  and  busiest  is  Odma.  What  are  prob- 
ably some  of  Its  exports  (Fig.  249)  ? 

The  rivera  are  important  highways  of  trade  and  routes 
of  communication  m  both  European  and  Asiatic  Russia 
A  rwlway  has  been  built  across  the  continent  connecting 
the  Baltic  m  the  west  witii  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  fax 
east.  St.  Petersburg  in  the  west  and  Vladiva8toek  on  the 
Japan  Sea  are  the  terminals.  Hundreds  of  Russian  towns 
have  annual"  fairs/;  which  are  really  great  markerfor 
«ie  saleof  gt>^,  lasting  in  some  cases  for  several  months. 

ine  one  at  Ntjni  

Novgorod  is  the 
most  famous,  being 
of  the  nature  and 


dimensions  of  a 
world's  fair. 

The  city  of  St. 
Petersburg, 
founded  by  Czar 
Peter  the  Great  in 
1703,  is  the  capital. 
It  is  a  magnificent 
city  with  wide 
streets,  parks, 
island  summer  resi- 

dences,  palaces,  ...^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  cathedrals  J^^^^^^^TorwHSoiS!^ 

WW.  gflded  dome,.  IW-^HlHs?^^- 
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The  entrance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  River  on  which  it 
is  situated  is  guarded  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Cronstadt. 
Moscow,  the  ancient  capital,  has  many  cotton  mills,  woollen 
mills,  and  silk  factories.  It  contains  the  Kremlin,  a  walled 
and  strongly  fortified  enclosure  of  about  one  hundred  acres, 
containing  cathedrals,  palaces,  museums,  arsenals,  and  the 
treasury  in  which  are  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  crown 
jewels.  The  Great  Bell  of  Moscow  is  the  largest  in  the 
world  (Pigr.  250).  Warsaw  was  the  capital  of  old  Poland. 
It  is  a  large  city  and  an  important  trade  centre.  Near  it 
are  Lodz  with  cotton  and  linen  manufactures,  and  Kiev 
where  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Russia  nearly  a 
thousand  years  ago,  now  regarded  a  sacred  city. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  situated  on  the  Gulfs  of 
Finland  and  Bothnia,  forms  part  of  the  Ru;  sian  Empire, 
but  has  a  government  of  its  own,  subject  to  the  Czar. 
Helsingfors  is  the  capital. 

Draw  an  outline  map  of  Europe  (Fig.  251)  and  mark  on 
it  all  its  subdivisions  and  the  capitals  of  as  many  of  them 
as  possible. 
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The  Indian  Empire.  I^ateand  ^ve  the  boundaries 

of  this  country.  It  is  a  little  more  than  half  as  large  as 
Canada,  but  has  nearly  my-five  times  as  many  people. 
What  high  mountams  are  in  the  north?  What  plateau  is 
in  the  south-west?  Stretching  between  the  mountains 
and  the  plateau  is  a  long  and  broad  fertile  plain,  watered 
by  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  and  inhabited  by  half 
the  people  of  India.  Burmah.  which  forms  part  of  the 
Indo-China  penmsula,  east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  mount- 
ainous, but  some  parts  of  it  are  thickly  settled 

In  what  heat  belts  is  India  ?    Is  the  general  climate 
therefore  warm  or  cool  ?  What  parts  of  North  America  are 
m  the  same  belts?  For  about  three  months  each  year  the 
heat  becomes  so  oppressive  that  Europeans  or  Canadians 
can  hardly  endure  it.  What  are  moi  ^ns?  In  the  winter 
when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north,  the  weather  is  cool.' 
and  the  air  is  refreshing  and  healthy.   In  the  summer 
when  the  wind  blows  from  the  south' the  s^^nTve^ 
wet  the  heaviest  rainfall  in  the  world  occurring  in  nort;h. 
eastern  India.  In  the  north-west,  which  is  not  reached  by 
monwons.  there  is  little  or  no  rain,  and  in  some  places  the 
country  is  desert.  i"«^ca  i,ne 

Name  the  largest  rivers  of  India.  The  Ganges  is  the 
most  important,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  river  by  the 
natives.  The  Indus  gives  its  name  to  the  country  Indfa 
and  to  the  people.  Hindus.  Why  should  they  be  named 
from  this  river  rather  than  fn,m  the  Ganges?  I„  wTat 
direction  does  the  Deccan  plateau  slope^ 

In  the  Ganges  valley  there  are  400  to  800  people  to  the 
square  mile,  and  m  some  parts  of  it  two  persons  have  to  1  ve 
«n  the  production  of  a  single  acre.    The  English-s^a^ 
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■'i<;.  2,S.i    A  Hindu 


population  numbers  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion. Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  people  are  of  the 
Hindu  religion  (Brahman- 
ism),  and  of  the  others 
the  majority  are  Moham- 
medans  (Figr.  263). 
Christians  number  only 
about  two  and  a  quarter 
millions.  The  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  unedu- 
cated ;  more  than  250 
millions  can  neither  read 
nor  write  (Fig.  254). 
India  is  a  collection  of  states,  some  of  which  are  under 
direct  British  rule,  and  others  under  native  princes  pro- 
tected by  Great 


Britain.  The 
British  have  been 
gradually  extend- 
ing their  power 
there  for  more 
than  three  hun- 
dred years.  Read 
the  stories  of  Lord 
Clive,  Warren 
Hastings,  the 
Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta,  and  Sir 
Henry  Havelock. 
Our  King  is  styled 
''Emperor  of 
India,"  and  isrep- 


A  Pursi  schoolmaster  ami  his  rluss  of  boys, 
IxUind  of  Urnn,  Indin 
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resented  in  India  by  a  Governor-Geneiml,  but  th«  people 
do  not  appoint  members  to  a  parliament.  There  is  a  laie 
army,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  compoaed  of  native 
soldiers  called  Mpoys. 

India  is  a  farming  country.  The  soil  is  fertile  almost 
everywhere  except  in  the  north-western  desert  and  the 
famis  are  quite  small,  averaging  only  about  five  acres 

each.    In  some   

parts  of  the 
country  water  is 
collected  during 
the  rainy  season 
in  wells  and  reser- 
voirs, and  after- 
wards used  to  irri- 
gate the  farms. 
Where  in  India  is 
wheat  raised? 
Cotton?  Tea?  Rice 
and  millet  are  cul- 
tivated and  pro- 
vide food  for  the 
millions  of  the 
poorer  people. 
Vast  fields  of  pop- 
pies are  found  over  the  country,  and  the  opium  obtained 
IS  exported  principally  to  China.    The  hilly  and  swam^ 
districts  are  forest-clad.   What  are  some  of  the  princZ^ 

fou^d  rt^ici^  i^^^^z 

m  various  parts  of  the  country.  Diamonds  ^^d  oth^ 
precious  stones  have  also  been  found  in  the  Deow^ 


Pio.  255-  Curk.uslv  ri««i..|  cm.cl  w.iegoi,,  Delhi,  Indi;, 
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Indian  tradition  says  that  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  the 
largest  of  the  British  crown  jewels,  was  found  there  more 
than  6,000  years  ago. 

India  was  lonpr  famous  for  its  manufactures.  Cotton 
and  silk  goods,  made  entirely  by  hand,  were  exceedingly 
costly,  and  were  brought  to  Europe  and  worn  only  by  the 
wealthy.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  use  of  cod  and 
the  introduction  of  nuwhinery  have  brought  about  improve- 
ment. Spinning  and  manufacture  of  cotton  is  an  import- 
ant industiT  of  the  country,  silk  goods  are  produced  in 
many  of  the  ancient  cities,  and  shawls  made  from  the  wool 
of  the  Cashmere  goat  in  the  north-west  are  celebrated. 

India  carries  on  an  enormous  trade,  about  one-half  of 
the  whole  being  with  Great  Britain.  Though  much  cotton 
and  silk  are  manufactured  in  the  country,  the  raw  mate- 
rials are  shipped  in  larg;e  quantities  to  British  factories, 
and  the  manufactured '  goods  imported  again.  Other 
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exports  are  rice,  wheat,  tea,  hides,  jute,  coffee,  opium,  and 
ofl-ieeds  (raeh  as  Unseed,  castor-oil  beans,  and  others), 

id  oth«r  imports  are  metal  goods,  machinery,  and  sugar. 

The  country  has  a  greater  mileage  of  railway  than 
Canada,  and  it  has  many  canals. 

The  chief  commercial  city  is  Calcutta,  the  capital. 
Where  is  it  situated  with  reference  to  the  densely  settled 
part  of  India?  Fort  William,  the  largest  and  strongest 
fortress  in  India,  defends  the  city  on  the  river  bank  at  the 
south.  Around  it  is  the  British  part  of  the  city,  well  built 
of  Inrick  and  containing  the  principal  public  buildmgs. 
The  Government  Houses  (which  cost  £1,000,000),  vukm 
colleges,  and  several  fine  parks,  botanical  gardens,  and 
drives  are  among  the  attractions  there.  The  northern 
part  of  the  city  is  built  of  bamboo,  mud,  and  other  light 
material,  and  is  the  native  section. 

The  second  great  seaport  is  Bombay,  on  an  island  off  the 
west  coast.  It  is  the  nearest  port  to  the  Suez  Canal  and 
Europe,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor.  Its  cotton  and 
woollen  iiiiUs  rival  those  of  Manchester  and  Leeds  in 
England.  It  is  modem  in  appearance,  with  wide  streets, 
splendid  buildings,  and  large  and  costly  Government  dockb. 
The  native  quai-ter  is  at  the  west,  with  the  usual  bunga- 
lows, and  narrow,  irregular  streets.  Find  out  how  the 
Britislv  obtained  possession  of  Bombay.  Rangoon,  in  Bur- 
mah,  is  the  third  port  of  the  Empife;  Karachi,  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  the  outlet  for  the  grain  fields  of 
northern  India. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Indian  people  live  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  towns  seem  small  when  we  consider  the  great 
density  of  population.  The  valley  of  the  Ganges  has  the 
greatest  number  of  cities  and  towns.  Lucknow  is  a  manu- 
facturing city  as  large  as  Montreal.  Cawnpore  is  a  modem 
dty  of  about  the  same  use  as  Tonmto.  Ddhi  is  a  large 
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city,  once  a  native  capital.  Read  the  story  of  the  Indian 

Mutiny,  and  find  out  how  these  three  cities  became  famous. 
Agra  also  was  at  one  time  a  native  capital.  The  glory  of 
the  city  is  the  Taj  Mahal,  a  tomb  of  white  marble  inlaid 
with  precious  stones,  built  by  one  of  the  old  emperors  for 
his  favorite  wife.  It  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  moat 
beautiful  building  in  the  world.  In  erecting  it  twenty 
thousand  men  were  employed  for  twenty-two  years,  and 

the  cost  was  be- 
tween ten  and  fif- 
teen million  dollars. 
Benrres  is  one  of 
the  cuief  centres  of 
the  Hindu  religion, 
and  has  many 
temples.  Other 
large  cities  on  the 
Ganges  are  AUah<i- 
bad  and  Patna. 

There  are  some 
important  towns 
ir.  ♦^he  Deccan. 
Madras  is  an  old 
city  built  around 
Fort  St.  .George. 

-  .  -  -     .  Its  harbor  is  arti- 

ficial, but  Its  trade  is  large.  It  is  the  third  city  in  size 
m  the  Indian  Empire.  Haidarabad  is  a  large  city  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  native  states  under  British  protection. 
Surat  and  Calicut  are  interesting  because  of  their  com- 
mertial  importance  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago. 

There  are  several  British  possessions  that  .ire  dependencies  of  India. 
^J^!^fl^^  ®»':*^'=J*'"4!''  north-west  of  India,  is  either  occupied 

«f  Keiat  is  the  most  powerful  native 
ruler.   The  Ahimiia«  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are  L  Indian  pe^l 


"JT^  ^V^"!*^  "*  Oriental  Macniflwncc. 
PUMC  «rf  Maharaja  of  Jeypore,  India 
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^f^l  1*        "I""""-    "^^^  ^''t^OBA"  Islands,  farther  Muth. 

have  an  old  estaUiahed  and  profitable  trade  in  cocoanuta.  The  LAccADiva 
Islands,  west  of  the  Deccan,  yield  eocouirt  flbra  for  conliige. 

Ceylon.  This  large  island  is  a  British  ookmy  entiraly 
distinct  from  India.  It  is  mountainous  in  some  parti,  and 
its  climate  and  rainfall  resemble  those  of  India. 

The  whxAB  island  abounds  in  tropical  vegetation.  Forests 
of  pahns,  ebony,  satin-wood,  and  tree-ferns  ara  found 
everywhere;  the  bread-fruit  tree,  with  its  melon-shRped 
fruit  weighing  three  or  four  pounds,  and  the  banana  tiM 
provide  abundance  of  food  for  many  people. 

The  "talipot  palm,"  after  growing  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and 

ITie  animal  life  includes  nearly  all  the  forms  met  with  in 
India.  Elephant  hunting  is  a  sport  greatly  enj^ed  1^ 
Europeans,  who  pay  a  high  license  fee  to  the  Govemmant 
for  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  it.  The  pearl  fisheries  on 
the  coast  are  very  valuable,  although  they  are  not  conducted 
every  year. 

The  mineral  wealth  is  great.  Phimbago,  or  black 
•lead,  is  a  valuable  product,  and  there  are  many  quarries 
of  precious  stones,  such  as  sapphires,  garnets,  rubies  and 
amethysts. 

Ceylon  has  been  called  the  "Pearl  of  the  Eastern  Seas" 

because  of  its  rare  gems,  its  profusion  of  tropical  produc- 
tions, and  its  delightful  climate.  The  old  belief  that  it 
was  the  Garden  of  Eden  survives  in  the  names  "Adam's 
Peak,  one  of  its  mountains,  and  "Adam's Bridge, "a  row 
of  coral  islands  extending  across  the  strait  to  India. 

People  called  the  Singhalese  make  up  two-thirds  of  the 
pop^tion.  They  are  beHeved  to  be  the  descendants  of  a 
mighty  nation  which  in  ancient  times  occupied  the  island 
and  built  many  cities  and  tmples,  ruins  of  which  now  may 
befound.  More  than  half  the  peofrfe  a»  Buddhists. 
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•  J^^^y  that  Buddha,  the  founder  of  their  religion,  made  several 

visits  to  the  island,  and  they  shox  -  two  relics  of  that  ancient  teacher.  One 
IS  a  footprint  m  the  rock  on  Adam  s  Peak.  The  other  is  a  tusk  about  as 
large  as  a  man  s  fingrer,  declared  to  be  one  of  Buddha's  teeth.  It  is  care- 
fully kept  m  a  temple  in  the  city  of  Kandy,  in  a  casket  sot  with  costly 
Rems.  It  IS  an  object  of  veneration  not  only  to  the  Buddhists  of  Ceylon, 
but  also  to  the  faithful  all  over  eastern  and  southern  Asia,  whose  lavish 
Ifilts  have  made  the  temple  one  of  great  magnificence. 

The  chief  in- 
dustry is  agricul- 
ture. Tea  culture 
is  a  very  important 
industry,  and  coffee 
is  also  cultivated 
(Fig.  258).  Tea, 
cocoanut,  and 
cocoa  form  the 
principal  exports, 
while  the  imports 
include  rice,  coal, 
and  cotton  goods. 

The  capital  is 
Colombo  on  the 
west  coast.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island 
is  Kandy,  the  old 
Singhalese  capital. 
Trincomali,  on  a 
fine  harbor  in  the  north-east,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  East  Indian  fleet. 

The  Maldivb  Islands,  west  ot  Ceylon,  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Ceylon  Government.  Their  chief  productions  are  mUlet  and  tropical  fruits. 

In  the  East  Indies,  The  Straits  Settlements.  In 

the  southern  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  British  hold 
a  large  territory.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  protectorate 
known  as  the  Federated  Malay  States.   But  the  islands  of 


Fio.  258 — Coolies  picking  coffee,  Ceylon 
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Singapore  and  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  little  of 
the  mainland,  make  up  a  Crown  Colony  called  the  Straits 
Settlements.  The  whole  territory  is  covered  with  dense 
tropV^I  forests  producing  many  kinds  of  fruits  and 

The  ciry  o"  Singapore  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
en- res  of  tl  e  East  Indies,  and  is  an  important  port  of  call 
c*iid  v^culln^r  station  for  steamers  on  the  way  from  Europe 
and  India  to  China.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  rice, 
cotton  goods,  opium,  tin,  pepper,  nutmegs,  sugar,  and 
.?ums,  most  of  which  it  imports  from  surrounding  islands 
and  exports  to  Great  Britain,  China,  and  other  distant 
countries.  There  is  good  anchorage,  and  the  harbor  is 
strongly  fortified. 

iJ^V'^A  f  u""""  '^7''^''  ^  P'-«tectorate  making  up  about  one-third  of 
the  island  of  Borneo  alonK  .ts  northern  shon-.    The  nei^rhborinif  island  of 

an^Hf^.T'lS'""?.?'""-  -.  -^"^  island^  are  mou„ter„oui 

and  forest-clad  w,th  trop.cal  climate  and  productions.  Nearly  the  whcJe 
trade  .s  ^yuh  S.nj^apor. .  The  chief  town  of  British  North^Bo^  ! 
iandakan  m  the  north-east.  wwniw  » 

Hong  Kong  and  fVei-Hai-Wei.  The  Crown  Colony 
of  Hong  Kong  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River  on 
the  coast  of  China.  It  consists  of  several  large  islands 
one  of  which  is  Hong  Kong,  and  a  portion  of  the  mainland 
opposite  the  islands.  Rice  and  sugar-cane  are  raised,  and 
pearl  and  oyster  fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  bays  and 
channels  along  the  coast. 

TJie  chief  city  is  Victoria  c.  Hong  Kong  Island.  Its 
harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  city  has 
been  said  to  be  next  to  London  the  greatest  emporium  of 
commerce  in  the  Empire."  It  is  the  great  centre  for 
British  trade  with  China  and  Japan,  and  vessels  visit  it 
from  Canada,  United  States,  India,  Australia,  and  many 
other  distant  countries.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  an 
important  British  military  and  naval  station. 
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coISifii^^Hon^KLT'^f  shoreof  the  entrance  to  the  Golf  of  Pe^hWi. 
consists,  iiiM!  Hong  Kongr,  of  some  land  on  the  coast  and  a  few  island^ 

thwi^nd     *^  devdoped.   The  town  has  a  native  population  of  about  two 

In  South-Western  Asia.  Cyprus  is  thr  third  larg- 
est islaiid  in  the  Mediterranean.  What  ones  are  larger  ? 
The  ialMid  is  mountainous,  without  natural  harbors, 
neariydevoidofwater,  and  not  very  fertile.  Most  of  the 
people  are  farmers,  and  raise  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  divei, 
and  grapes.  The  sponge  fisheries  on  tiie  coart  an  valu- 
able, and  some  copper  is  mined. 

Thft  British  have  occupied  the  island  since  1878.  The 
capital  IS  Nikosia,  in  tlie  interior. 

Aden,  "the  Gibraltar  of  the  Indian  Ocean,"  is  on  the 
a)^t  of  Arabia,  one  hundred  miles  east  of  the  strait  of 
Bab-el-BIandeb.  It  consists  of  two  small  rocky  peninsulas 
on  the  eastern  one  of  which  is  the  town.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  is  valuable  as  a  coaling  station. 

Attached  to  Aden  are  Pmm,  a  strongly  fortified  island 
guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea;  Socotra,  a  large 
island  fiwn  which  are  obtained  dates  and  dairy  products, 
and  the  Kurm  Muria  Islands  off  the  Arabian  coast  east  of 
Aden.  All  these  possessions  (including  Aden  itself)  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  government  of  Bombay  in  India. 

The  BAffiiEiN  Islands,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  have  pearl 
Mwies  that  are  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  in  the 
world. 
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R  ssia  in  Asia.  Russia  in  Asia  comprises  the  vast 
tract  of  country  known  as  Siberia,  Turkestan  in  the  south- 
west  and  a  small  portion  south  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 
Although  three  times  the  size  it  does  not  contam  one- 
quarter  the  population  of  Russia  in  Europe.  The  climate 
IS  mhospitable  and  the  people  are  generally  poor.  Grazias; 
hunting,  and  fishing  are  their  leading  occupations. 

In  Siberia  south  of  the  tundns  the  country  is  covered 
with  forest.  In  th  mountainous  prions  valuable  mineralg 
are  found-gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  salt,  etc.  The  ndaes 
are  poorly  worked,  mainly  by  convicts  from  Europem 
Russia. 

On  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  an  inland  salt  lake 
three  time^  ag  large  as  Lake  Superior,  then  are  the  most 
valuable  deposits  of  petroleum  in  the  world,  and  the 
annual  production  is  one-fifth  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  Baku  is  the  centre  of  the  oil-countiy,  and 

BlaTs^  ^  •  ****** 

The  great  future  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  its  trans-continental 
railway,  which  connects  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  with 
Vladivostok  on  thePacificOeean.  Similar  to  our  CaLiian 
Pacific  Railway  this  road  has  opmed  up  f<a>  setttement  a 
vast  tract  of  country  hitherto  comparatively  inaccessible. 

ir/puJsAf  IS  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Siberia,  Tiflia  of 
™»-<fnMusia,  and  Tashkend  and  Samarcand  caravan 
centres  m  Turkestan. 

oi^'Yi?'''*^^^  f«>2!en  up  In  wiito. 

PoH  Arthur  on  the  Yellow  Sea  has  be«  tha  mmt  and 
terminus  for  the  raUway  in  winter. 

■m 
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Tnr%ey  in  Asia,  As  we  have  already  learned,  Asiatic 
Turkey  is  much  larger  than  Turkey  in  Europe,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  narrow 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus.  It  includes  the 
great  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria  (with  Palestine)  and 
the  western  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

The  larger  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  a  high  plateau,  with 
so  little  rainfall  that  grazing  is  the  only  profitable  occupa- 
tion, except  along  the  sea-coast,  where  the  land  is  fertile 
and  productive,  and  figs,  dates,  olives,  and  other  fruits  are 
cultivated.  The  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  (Mesopotamia) 

watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  Euph- 
rates, was  in  an- 
cient times  very 
fertile,  and  wher- 
ever irrigation  is 
used  the  desert 
becomes  trans- 
formed into  a 
luxuriant  garden. 

The  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the 
country  is  the  Holy 
Land  (Palestine)  in 
Syria,  which  occu- 
pies a  narrow  strip 
of  land  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  Parallel 
with  the  coast  and 
separated  by  low 

F.O.  259-Bu.,er  making  m  Goat-Ain  Chum.  ^^^^^  ^ 

MMwiMM.  Anwrift  the  Bivor  Jordan 
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into  the  Dead  Sea.  The  latter  is  over  1,300  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.   Why  are  its  waters  salt  ? 

The  most  interesting  city  is  Jerusalem,  famed  as  the 
centre  of  Jewish  and  Christian  worship,  which  is  now 
connected  by  railway  with  Jaffa  (the  ancient  Joppa)  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in' 
the  world,  is  a  great  centre  for  the  caravan  trade  across 
the  desert,  and  is  connected  by  railway  with  its  seaport, 
Beirout.  Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris,  is  an  old  historic  Moham- 
medan city,  with  large  caravan  trade. 

The  Arabian  peninsula  is  mainly  a  great  sandy  desert, 
with  some  cultivated  land  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Persian  Gulf.  In  the  part  under  Turkish  rule  Mecca 
is  the  chief  town,  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed  and  the 
holy  city  of  the  Mohammedans.  South  of  Mecca  is  Afoc^, 
celebrated  for  its  coffee. 

Persia,  Afghanistan  and  BatmcMstan.  These 

countries  occupy  what  is  known  as  the  plateau  of  Iran. 
Owing  to  its  elevation  and  position,  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  the  climate  is  very  dry,  and  most  of  the  rivers 
lose  themselves  in  the  sand.  In  Persia,  along  the  shore  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  in  some  of  the  valleys,  the  soil  is 
fertile,  especially  with  irrigation,  and  cereals,  fruit,  cotton, 
opium,  and  silk  are  produced.  Sheep,  goats,  and  camels 
are  raised,  and  Persian  lamb  skins  are  well-known  furs. 
Persian  silks  and  carpets  are  famous.  Commerce  is 
carried  on  by  camel  caravans  through  Bagdad  and  Tkibriz 
with  Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  Bushire  on  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  are  inhabited  by  half- 
civilized  warlike  Mohammedan  tribes,  whose  occupations 
are  mainly  pastoral. 

Teheran  is  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  Ispahan,  the  former 
capital,  an  ancient  city.  KalnU,  the  capital  of  Afghan- 
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FlO.  260— An  Afghan  woman  and  child  and  their  home 

isten,  is  often  called  the  "Key  to  India."  from  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  Kwbar  Pass,  about  the  only  pass  through  the 
mountains  to  India. 

« J'^'  f '^''»««  ^mp/re.  What  countries,  mountains, 
and  coast  waters  bound  this  country?  Where  is  its  highest 
fend?  In  what  heat  belts  is  it?  What  parts  of  North 
America  are  m  the  same  belts?  Describe  the  general 

li^'.^"^'-   ^^''^  ^  «f  heaviest 

rainfall?  What  two  great  rivers  drain  this  region?  Where 
IS  the  least  ramfall?  Name  the  desert  thus  formed. 
*  md  on  the  mai  the  five  subdivisions-China  Prwer. 
Manchuna,  Monfec     Tibet,  and  Chinese  Turkestan 

The  empure  is  exceeded  in  area  by  only  the  British  and 
the  Russian  Empires,  and  is  a  litUe  larger  than  Canada. 
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It  is  believed  to  be  more  than  four  thousand  years  old  as  a 
nation;  it  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  long  before  the 
present  European  nations  began  to  exist   The  population 
is  estimated  at  over  426  millions.   What  fraction  is  this  of 
the  population  of  the  world?  More  than  407  millions  of 
these  live  in  China  Proper.   Why  is  this  part  of  the  empi-  -i 
M  much  more  densely  populated  than  the  other  subdivisions  ? 
The  Chinese 
people  are  gener- 
ally industrious 
and  thrifty,  and 
though  only  a 
small  proportion 
can  read  and 
write,  they  are 
fond  of  learning 
and  respecteduca- 
tion.    They  were 
familiar  with 
paper,  the  art  of 
printing,  gun- 
powder, and  the 
mariner's  compass 
long  before  the 
Europeans.  But 

all  tiieir  arts,  sciences,  and 
beliefs,  and  they  look  upon  the  advances  of  Euiopem 
civilization  over  their  country  with  much  suspicion.  Their 
houses  are  generally  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  bamboo,  or 
mud,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owners,  and  are 
generally  low-of  one  or  two  stories.  In  the  city  of  Canton 
nearly  a  quarix?r  of  a  million  people  live  in  boats  mo<»ed 
on  the  nver.  The  streets  of  the  cities  and  towns  are 
generally  narrow,  crciiked,  and  filthy,  and  the  chief 
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buildings  are  the  pagodas  (temples),  and  the  warehouses 
to  accommodate  foreign  trade.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are 
of  the  Buddhist  religion,  but  the  teachings  of  Confucius 
are  held  m  high  esteem  alike  by  nobility  an  1  conimoii 
people.  The  land  is  ruled  by  an  Empeivr  who  has  despotic 
power. 

European  powers  are  gradually  acquiring  territory  in  China  Great 
BriUm  holds  the  island  of  Hon^r  Komk  and  adjoining  islands  and  r^ainU^ 
and  has  a  lease  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  on  the  Yellow  Sea.    The  GemSis  and 
trench  have  porta  on  the  eastern  coast  "erroana  ana 

The  resources  of  such  a  vast  country  are  naturally  great 
and  varied.  But  in  this  empire  scarcely  any  of  them  are 
developed.  Agriculture  is  the  great  industry,  and  even 
this  IS  conducted  by  rude  and  antiquated  methods.  The 
chief  crop  is  tea,  and  other  important  crops  are  wheat 
barley,  maize,  millet,  rice,  sugar,  poppies,  and  the  mull 
berry.    China  Proper  is  like  a  great  garden -every 

available  foot  of 
land  is  carefully 
worked.  The 
mineral  wealth  is 
great;  vast  coal- 
fields, and  rich 
mines  of  iron, 
copper,  salt,  and 
china  clay  (out  of 
which  porcelain  or 
chinaware  is 
made),  underlie 
much  of  the 
country.  Manu- 
factures are  unim- 
portant because  of 

F.O.  262-K3ri«HeJ««k.         fan       on  the  Vdlow'  ^Cglect  Of  the 

B^m»u»mim^         ^  coal  mines,  the 
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scarcity  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the 

general  opposition 
to  progress  among 
the  people.  Silk 
of  a  fine  quality 
is  made  by  hand, 
and  this  is  the 
principal  product 
of  the  country. 

For  many  cen- 
turies China  had 
no  foreign  com- 
merce whatever, 
and  only  as  a  re- 
sult of  wars  was 
she  forced  to  open 
her  ports  to  out- 
side nations.   The  first  to  be  opened  was  Canton,  and  now 
there  are  nearly  forty  of  these  "treaty  ports."  By  far 
the  largest  amount  of  trade  is  with  Britain.  The  chief 
exports  are  silk  and  tea,  and  the  chief  imports  cotton 
goods,  iron,  and  machinery.    The  highways  of  internal 
trade  are  the  rivers  and  canals.   The  Grand  Canal,  seven 
hundred  miles  long,  was  carried  over  all  obstacles  at  great 
expense.   Roads  are  badly  kept,  but  a  great  trade  is  con- 
ducted over  them.   Opposition  of  the  people  co  innovations 
of  outside  countries  has  also  prevented  the  construction 
of  railways,  but  this  is  now  being  overcome  by  the  British 
and  other  Europeans.  About  2600  miles  are  now  m  opera- 
tion and  a  number  of  lines  are  being  built  in  the  east  and 
north-east. 

As  we  should  expect,  there  are  many  cities  whose  popula- 
tion exceeds  600,000,  and  several  with  more  than  a  million. 


no*  M»— fAftvv-atory  Pagoda  on  the  motOmm 

Canton,  China 
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Why  are  there  so  many  large  cities  on  the  Yang-tse  and  m 
few  on  the  Hoang?  The  largest  city  in  the  Z 
Canton  in  the  »uth  (Fig.  288).  ft  i.  the  BrtiaS 

colony  of  Hong  Kong  through  which  a  la,«e  pC»*n^ 

Jrf  the  east  coast,  has  the  largest  foreign  trade  of  any 
the  treaty  ports.  Pekino,  the  capitT  consist^  of  Lo 

cT'  ^he'Tner"'  >"'^'  «  Chines^ 

ine  centre  of  the  inner  city  is  rigidly  guarded  arainat 

eral  Chinese  type.  Many  of  the  streets-in  the  Tm*., 
city  especially  are  very  wide,  lined  with  surstantial^ 
b^JAn^and  present  a  busy  «,d  somewhat  mZH 

for^itrnd^^:,*""*^   What  wateTand  e^^nSS 

The  people  are  uneducated,  and  resemble  the  Chinese  in 
appearance  and  character.  Those  who  pay  any  Xntion 
to  rehgion  are  chiefly  Buddhiste  and  ConfuciW 

Korea  is  an  agrricultural  country,  but  the  methods  of 
farming  are  very  primitive.   Wheat,  millet,  rke  be^ns 

are  cultivated  and  nee,  beans,  and  ginseng  are  exported 

Tnte""''*'*^^  The  country  is  rich  in  min^  w^^ 
and  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  coal  are  abundant 

ta^T  B^o/  ^on^tjucted.  and  are  to  some  extent 
WKing  the  place  of  pack-horses  and  oxen.  An  electric 
mUway  has  been  constructed  in  the  capital,  and  the  tlfe^ 
^Ph.  the  telephone,  and  a  postal  system  hive  been  into^ 
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'^e  country  is 
under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  Empor- 
or,  whose  power 

is  to  some  .-.ctent 
restricted  by  a 
cabinet,  although 
until  recently  it 
was  absolute. 

Seoul,  the  capi- 
tal, is  an  import- 
ant city  of  about 
200,000  people 
(Pig.  264).  Oe- 
mulpo  and  Fusan 
are  busy  sea- 
ports. 

and  the  chief  seas  and  straits  between  them  ThitfT^ 

fruits,  spices,  and  coffee  are  cultivaf^  ^«  «L?? 
quantities.  cultivated  m  very  large 

northe^part  belongs  toG«.TlS'"tt[^ 
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coffee,  pepper,  rice, 
india  rubber,  gold, 
coal,  tin,  and  Irad. 
Banca  also  sup- 
plies large  quanti- 
ties of  tin. 

The  Philippine 
Islands  were 
ceded  by  Spain  to 
the  United  States 
in  1898.  Where  are 
they  ?  Hemp  and 
timber  are  produc- 
ed. Manila,  a  oily 
as  large  as  Mont- 
^   real,  is  the  capital. 

Pio.  26S- MaUiw  mMilU  rope.  PhiUppiae  UatKto  ! 

and  an  important 

trading  centre,  with  large  exports  of  hemp  (Fig.  265). 
Find  out  what  kind  of  paper  is  made  from  manilla  hemp. 

Guam,  the  largest  island  in  the  Ladrone  group  in  the 
Pacific,  was  obtained  by  the  United  States  from  Spain  in 
1898. 

Indo-China,  as  the  peninsula  is  called,  which  k'es  be- 
tween the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  China  Sea,  comprises 
British  Burmah,  French  Indo-China,  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Siam  separating  these  two.  The  country  is  watered  by 
several  large  rivers.  What  are  their  names?  The  people 
and  the  products  of  the  country  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  Bangkok  is  the  capital  of  Siam,  and 
Saigon  of  French  Indo-China. 

Japan,  Japan  consists  of  four  large  and  many  small 
island  said  to  number  over  4,000,  extending  along  the 
east  coast  of  Asia  from  Formosa  northward.  The  whole 
territory  is  mountainous,  and  in  many  plac^  volcanic 
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In  what  heat  belts 
is  it  ?  The  warm 
Japan  Current  and 
warm  ocean  breeses 
make  the  climate 
mild.  From  what 
direction  do  the 
winds  blow?  lathe 
rainfall  heavy  or 
light? 

Both  the  area  and 
the  population  of 
the  country  are  a 
little  greater  than 
thv>,-  .J  of  the  British 
Isles.  The  people 
are  courteous,  fond 


-Japaacw  lady  tnivclUiig  in  a  mounuia 
dialr,  JapM 


of  education,  su- 
perior  to  the  Chinese  in  intellect  and  morals,  and  in  recent 
years  have  been  adopting  European  civilization.  The 
government  is  under  an  emperor  known  as  the  Mikado. 

A  large  part  of  the  bund  is  fertile  and  carefully  tilled. 
Rice,  the  chief  food  of  the  people,  is  the  largest  crop; 
barley,  rye,  and  wheat  are  raised ;  and  great  quantities  of 
tea,  sugar,  and  silk  are  cultivated  and  prepared  for  the 
market  The  trees  include  pine  and  spruce  in  the  north, 
and  mulberry,  camphor,  and  bamboo  in  the  south.  One 
kind  of  tree  yields  the  gum  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lacquered  ware.  Many  fruit  trees,  such  as  orange,  apple, 
plum,  peach,  and  cherry  are  grown,  but  for  their  bloom, 
nottheir  fruit,  as  the  latter  is  infenor.  The  greatest  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  culture  of  flowers  of  most  charming 
beauty  and  fragrance.  Houses  and  temples  are  surrounded 
with  delightful  flower-beds,  the  parks  of  the  cities  abound 
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I**©.  267— Factory  girls  decorating  pottenr 
Kyoto.  Japan 


from  India  and  the 
United  States.  Many 
varieties  of  fancy 
goods  also  are  made 
there  (Fig.  267). 
Name  some  that  you 
have  seen.  Manu- 
factured products  of 
many  kinds  and 
silk  form  the  chief 
exports  of  the 
country. 

State  as  many 
ways  as  possible  in 
which  this  country 

resembles  theBritish 
Isles. 


with  some  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  and 
even  xx)adsides  and 
fields  are  at  times 
covered  with  blos- 
soms. 

Japan  is  a  busy 
and  prosperous 
country,  ah«idy 
far  in  advance  of 
any  other  nation  of 
Asia.  Her  rich  coal 
mines  supply  fuel 
for  many  silk  and 
cotton  factories. 
Where  is  the  raw 
silk  obtained?  Raw 
cotton  is  imported 


1^  M«— Mower  lovert  I«nqhin».  Tokio,  Japui 


OTHER  COUNTRIES  OF  ASIA 

Most  of  the  foreign  commerce  is  with  Great  Britain. 
India  and  other  British  colonies,  the  United  States,  and 
China  and  is  carried  on  through  ports  that  have  been 
specially  opened  for  trading  purposes.  Yokohama  is  the 
most  miportont  port  of  the  empire.  Its  harbor  is  visited 
by  vessels  from  many  different  comitries,  includmg  the 
Canadian  steamship  line  from  Vancouver.  What  do  you 
consider  the  principal  goods  brought  in  and  sent  out 
tnrougn  this  port  ? 

ToKio,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city  of  the  empire,  and 
has  imposing  palaces,  rich  temples,  beautiful  paries  (Fig. 
268) .  and  -nde  well-paved  streets.  It  has  some  trade,  but 
Its  harbor  does  not  accommodate  large  sea-going  vessels. 

th^Xn^?"^^^  "^J^J"^  269)  and  name  in  it 

tne  prmcipal  cities  and  towns. 


fto.  2«9-Outaiw  Map  of  Asia 
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ifi—Wm  Said— the  northera  eatt— et  to  «lit  9mt  CmmO.  At  thk  port  mil 
VMth  pMriag  tbramli  tfce  ouwl  p«y  toO 


AFRICA 

Position  and  Extent,  Name  the  two  large  conti- 
nents in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  What  two  seas  separate 
them?  Whst  isthmiu  joins  them? 

A  canal  (FiflT.  272)  has  been  cat  acxoes  this  isthmofl,  and 
the  ocean  voyage  between  European  countries  and  India  has 
been  shortened  by  about  four  thousand  miles.  By  what 
route  was  trade  carried  on  with  India  before  the  canal  was 
made?  Through  whi^  waters  do  vessels  now  sail  from 
Britain  to  India? 

Is  the  larger  portion  of  Africa  nmrth  <xt  south  of  the 
equator? 

Give  the  boundaries  of  Africa.  Find  by  means  of  the 
school  globe  firam  what  contiiient  it  n  separated  by  the 

Atlantic  Ocean. 

How  does  Africa  co.  -»are  m  size  with  Eurasia,  North 
America,  and  South  America?  Is  it  larger  or  smaller  than 
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Arfa?-than  North  America?  Def  eiroine  iL,  gi-eatest  length 
and  Its  greatest  breadth. 

Surface,  Where  in  Africa  are  the  two  branches  of  the 

world  s  great  mountain  system? 

The  surface  of  Africa  is  more  level  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  continents.  The  continent  is  a  vast  plateau 
bordered  on  every  side  by  mountains;  those  of  the  world's 
mountain  system  are  high,  the  others  consist  of  low  ridges 
or  steep  descents  to  the  ocean. 

What  highland  lies  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Red 
Sea?  ITiis  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  continent,  and 
though  It  IS  near  the  equator  its  great  height  makes  its 
chmate  cool  and  agreeable.  The  two  mountain  peaks 
south  of  this  highland  are  the  highest  in  Africa,  both  being 
ne^y  20,000  feet  above  sea  level.   Name  these  peaks. 

What  mountains  are  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
contment?  They  are  the  second  highest  mountains  in 
•Afnca,  one  peak  reaching  a  height  of  about  14,000  feet 
The  peak  of  Teneriffe  in  the  Canary  Islands  rises  to  a 
height  of  about  12,000  feet. 

C/Zmare  and  Rainfall  In  what  heat  belts  is  Africa? 
What  heat  belt  contains  the  greater  part  of  it?  What  part 
of  the  continent  is  in  the  Cool  Belt?  The  only  localities 
therefore,  that  have  temperate  climate  the  year  round  aro 
the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  and  the  north-west  coast,  and 
the  shore  regions  in  the  extreme  south.  No  snow  falls  in 
Afnca  ei-cept  on  the  summits  of  a  few  high  mountains 

What  are  the  directions  of  prevailing  winds  in  different 
parts  of  Africa?  Why  is  the  Sahara  Desert  so  dry?  Why 
are  there  heavy  rains  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  ?  Why  is  there  only  slight  rainfall  in  the  south-we°t ' 
Name  the  desert  there.  Find  on  the  map  the  Gulf  of 
Gumea  in  the  west  The  land  atong  tiie  north  shore  of 
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SJf  n^onsoons,  similar  to  those  in  India 

and  when  the  hot  moist  winds  blow  in  from  theaiL  thev 

r^u'l^sT"^^'  Inwhattimeofy^lTu  t^nl 
and^hl^V  ^^^^  f  ^  heaviest  rainfaU, 

^dwhat  part  of,  the  continent  receives  moderately  heavy 

thf^iXw  i^ree  large  rivers  which  drain 

tiie  eastern  and  central  rainfall  regions,  one  flowin<r  north 

Bart  ofll^'t''  ^"'"f?  ''y"»»yWbuttti«,  inthewertwn 
Cr  n^o^^"'  ""'kmg  it,  volume  very  great  foTS 

SS^rS^  v^i„L*"'*^>  "iOe  but  sand-bar, 
uc«wB  vesMls  from  entering  it  Smaller  boats 
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that  can  cross  the  sand-ban  may  sail  three  or  four  hundzvd 

miles  up  the  river.    Locate  Victoria  FtSh, 

nl..^lJi''!lH'''.^*"f  ^^^J:*""  •?  ""^te  •  n>i'2  wide,  and  there  its  waters 
plungre  suddenly  mto  «  ch»wn  about  4^  feet  deep  lying  across  the  channel 

t^^n^i^^''frS::^'^^^^,''^  °^  ^"P"--  ^'''^h  hundreds  of 
feet  mto  the  air.   From  the  left  Wl  or  northern  end  of  the  chasm  a  lur- 

IKKrific'Str^"  for  thirty  or  forty  mile.,  through  which  the 

Name  the  largest  river  draining  the  regions  of  moderate 
and  heavy  rains  in  the  west  It  receives  many  tributaries 
near  its  source  and  near  its  mouth,  but  v-  ry  few  in  its 
middle  course.  Explain  why.  Near  its  ddta  t  is  between 
two  and  three  miles  wide. 

What  large  lake  lies  east  of  the  Niger?  It  may  be 
regarded  the  centre  of  an  inland  basin,  though  one  river 
flows  out  of  it  and  is  lost  by  evaporation  in  the  desert 
Because  of  the  latter  stream  the  waters  of  the  lake  are 
only  slightly  salt  In  the  wet  summer  season  heavy  rains 
sweU  this  lake  larger  than  Lake  Superior,  but  in  the  dry 
season  it  decreases  to  about  one-fourth  its  fbrmer  s^  its 
shores  becoming  broad  marsh  lands.  ' 

.  ZSf "  u'ilV  Ir'lV  caUed  in  Africa 

a  watfy.    Many  of  these  are  found  in  the  upper  Nile  basin. 

Th€  River  Nile,  The  Nile  is  the  longest  river  in 
Afnca,  and  after  a  course  of  about  3,600  nules  it  empties 
through  a  broad  delta  into  the  Mediterranean.  Gompara 
Its  length  with  the  total  length  of  the  continent. 

In  what  lake  does  the  Nile  take  its  rise?  It  is  the  larg- 
est lake  in  Africa,  and  the  second  largest  body  of  fresh 
water  m  the  world.  How  far  is  it  from  the  equator? 
What  two  mountain  peaks  lie  east  of  it? 

The  river  issues  from  Lake  Victoria  as  the  White  NUe 
and  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  this  lake  it  passes 
through  the  north-eastern  end  of  Albert  Nyanza  (the  name 
Nyana"  means  "lake").  This  sectiim  of  the  river  is 
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very  roi^h  baemue  of  rapids  and  several  large  waterfalls, 
and  its  banks  are  higb  and  roeky. 

In  the  upper  half  of  its  course  it  receives  many  tribu- 
taries. Name  the  chief  ones  from  both  west  and  east. 
From  I*ike  Albert  to  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Nile  the  river 
has  in  many  places  no  indication  of  any  current,  the  water 
is  covered  with  magnifieent  wmter-liliea  and  othtr  llowwi, 
and  the  banks  are  awamiqr  and  infeated  wkh  croeodilflB 
and  hippopotami. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Nile  is  a  series  of  six  catar- 
acts, or  waterfalls,  separated  by  stretches  of  cahn  water. 
They  are  known  by  their  numbers,  the  Flrrt  Gatanet 
being  the  one  farthest  down  the  river.  Prom  the  First 
Cataract  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  about  eight  hundrad 
miles,  the  current  is  slow  and  quiet. 

In  Hb  kywer  course  no  streams  join  it,  so  that  the  largwt 
volume  of  water  in  the  river  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Why  does  its  volume  decrease?  If  it 
were  not  tor.  the  Nile  the  country  through  which  it  flows 
in  the  last  thousand  miles  would  be  a  desert  The  summer 
rahw  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Abyssmian 
mountains  swell  the  river  and  its  branches  to  a  very  great 
size,  and  when  the  water  reaches  the  plains  it  overflows 
the  whole  country  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  on  each 
side,  making  the  land  very  fertile  because  of  the  deposit  of 
rich  sediment  which  is  carried  down  from  the  mountains. 
When  the  floods  have  nearly  subsided,  the  people  sow  their 
grain  in  the  mud  and  in  due  time  reap  a  rich  harvest. 

At  Assuan,  near  the  First  Cataract,  an  immense  dam  of 
stonework  has  been  constructed  across  the  river.  By 
means  of  this  a  large  pond  or  lake  has  been  formed  from 
which  a  supply  of  water  may  be  obtained  whenever  it  is 
needed  farther  down  the  river.  It  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Duke  of  Grainaught,  brother  of  King  Edward,  in  1902. 
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The  fertaity  of 
the  land  along  the 
lower  Nile  made 
it  an  important 
country  thousands 
of  years  ago.  The 
old  Egyptian  em- 
pire had  its  capital 
near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  was 
one  of  the  great- 
est nations  of 
ancient  times. 
Tombs  of  many  of 
its  kings  (Fig.  273) 
still  stand  and  are 
known  as  "the 
•  .  pyramids  of 

JCigypt,  -immense  masses  of  stone-work,  square  at  the 
base  and  tapering  towards  the  top.  There  are  also  -^x- 
tmsive  ruins  of  some  of  its  cities  and  temples,  and  these 
give  a  fiaint  idea  of  the  greatness  and  splendor  of  this 
ancient  empire. 

The  river  has  many  cities,  towns,  and  villages  on  its 
banks,  some  of  which  are  notable  because  of  their  ancient 
history  or  because  of  the  part  they  have  taken  in  modem 
wtf^^'S-,  ^^^""^  important  ones  are  Fashoda  on  the 
*u  wv??^^'  ^^^ft""»  Omdurman  near  the  junction  of 
the  White  and  Blue  Niles.  Cairo  (Fig.  274),  near  the  b^- 
nmg  of  the  delta,  and  Alexandria  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast 

The  Sahara  Desert,  The  Sahara  Desert  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Canada,  but  has  less  than  half  the  population 
of  ourcountry.  It  is  the  hugest  desert  in  the  world,  and 


fto.  27J— The  Great  Pyraniid  of  Gixeh— «  tMBb  ^ 
1,000  yean  %go,  Sotttbcrn  Bsypt 
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forms  ptrt  of  a 
great  barren  re- 
gion extending 
from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through 
Africa  far  to  the 
east  into  Asia  and 
known  by  differ- 
ent names  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  What 
are  some  of  these 
names?  Thebaic 
renness  is  not  due 
so  much  to  the 
poornatureof  the 
soil  as  to  the 
absence  of  rain. 

In  some  localities  ^^^-InJian  Palm»  m  Cairo.  Bgypt 

there  is  not  even  a  shower  for  periods  ot  two,  three,  four, 
or  even  five  years,  and  when  any  do  occur  they  are  very 
light. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Sahara  consists  of  a  his^  plateau,  and 
on  the  borders  there  are  mountains  as  much  as  a  mile  and 
a  half  high.  The  latter  are  snow  capped  for  three  months 
in  the  year,  and  down  their  sides  flow  streams  which  ren- 
der a  little  of  the  soil  fertile,  but  these  streams  are  soon 
lost  in  the  desert.  There  are  also  rocky  and  stony  regions, 
and  in  many  places  salty  marshes  which  once  were  prob- 
ably laker  wth  no  outlets.  The  western  part  of  the 
desert  consists  of  extensive  sandy  plains,  where  the  sand 
is  driven  about  by  winds  from  the  sea.  The  huge  drifts 
of  sand  are  called  dunes,  and  are  often  like  hills,  three 
or  four  times  as  high  as  a  tall  church  spire. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Sahara  water  may  be  reached  by 
digging  or  boring,  and  akmg  the  northnn  bonier  near  the 
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Atla<5  Mountains  thousands  of  wells  have  been  sunk.  In 
other  parts  springs  are  found  and  these  are  s  rounded  by 
green  gruOB  and  date  palms.  Such  fertile  spots  are  called 
ocMi>«ndaretl»oiilypiac<ifaitii>d<iertwhtrepeg|>tectt 
live.  The  lines  of  travel  lie  from  one  oasis  to  anoth^ 
across  the  dt'.iert,  and  they  are  therefore  >!  great  value 
in  promi/cing  crade  between  the  countries  oa  the  northern 
and  MMithem  borders.  Elaewheiv  in  lae  desert  th^  is 
sesieely  any  growth,  exeqit  in  some  loesliti^  a  feir 
eoarse  ^  as^t-  and  thorny  trees  and  shn  bs  are  found. 

The  ue^ev.  >1  Salia*^  is  probably  1 1  hottest  plac^  on 
esrth.  i,Wh  le  is  the  coldest  place?)  iut  great  changes 
of  heat  nay  occur  m  the  asine  place  in  a  single  day. 
During  the  day  the  sand  and  rock  rapidly  become  heated 
and  give  out  their  heat  to  the  air;  thei\  daring  the  night 
they  rapidly  cool.  A*  two  "'clock  in  lb  >  afternoon  it  may 
be  hotter  than  on  our  hottest  day^  m  Juiy,  and  at  midnight 
so  oool  that  water  wiO  hmm.  These  great  chuges  of 
temperature  often  cause  hot  and  fierce  win^  to  Mise 
suddenly  and  raise  great  clouds  i.i  dust  which  sweep  over 
the  desert  In  such  ca.-  es  travellers  and  their  camels  have 
to  lie  down  and  tkoxmt  bury  their  ^ices  in  the  sand ;  even 
than  they  can  hardly  endure  the  stiflhig  heat  and  terrffie 
force  of  the  storm.   These  winds  are  called  simoom 

Draw  a  map  of  Afnca  (Fig.  285)  and  un  it  k  the 
principal  mountains,  av  rs.  lakes,  and  deser 

CoasUtine  and  Islands.  Would  you  jscr  '  he 
coast-line  of  Africa  as  even  or  hn^wn?  Whitt  otht  m- 
tinent  have  you  found  to  have  a  similar 

What  cape  forms  the  mos'  easterly  poim   >f  the  conti 
nent?  Name  the  gulf,  straa,  and  sea  betwt^en  this  capt: 
and  the  Mediterranimn. 

What  e^isatAesaafcsiiieBdeftibs  Atlas  Mountains 
in  the  Berth?  Tiwre  aw  oae  er  tim  poiati  west  of  it  that 
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are  n  little  farther  north.  What  stmt  ooiyMets  th«  IfacU- 
terranean  \^ith  the  Atlantic? 

Wfc^  o^M  is  the  mort  westerl'  point  of  Africa?  It 
owes  its  imm  to      dsnse  vssctsti^  on  its  summit  (its 

name  near  gre.n"). 

r  ime  'a-'  t.ree  is'and  gr  mps  off  the  Ctast  between  the 
Strait  oi  Gibraitar  and  Cap  •  Verde.  The  central  of  these 
beloopi  to  %smn,  tfas  othwa  to  Portu*ral.  They  'are  all 
volcanic  grc^ope.  aad  in  the  Caitsrie»  is  the  peak  of 
than  ,  miles  high.  The  letter  Utnds 
1  h  'me     the  canary  bird. 

e  gulf  on  the  ^     j&cn  side  of 


Fener  mort 
»vere  Lue  origi; 

What  ;  i  the 
the  contin«[it? 

"Vl^at  two  m\ 


.!y  Ir 


vv» 


t  of  t' 
they 


Gui- 
use 


is  a    out  in  the  Atlantic,  south- 
.nea?     oth  of  thein  are  British, 
as  coaling    aions  lor  steamships. 
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What  cape  is  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Africa?  It  is 
not  the  extreme  southerly  point  of  the  continent,  but  !■ 
where  the  coast-line  takes  an  important  tarn  eastward. 

It  wu  luun^  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  of  Portugal,  its  discoverer,  "  Cape 
of  all  the  Storms."  But  the  K.\ny;  of  Portugal,  wishing  to  establish  trade 
with  India  by  th-;  route  around  this  point,  changed  this  name  of  ill  omen 
to  the  one  it  now  bears.  It  is  a  headland  one  thousand  feet  higrh,  com- 
posed of  granite  ivk. 

What  large  island  is  south-east  of  Africa?  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  and  belongs  to  the  French 
(Fig.  275) .  What  channel  separates  it  from  the  continent? 

Find  the  island  of  Zanzibar  near  the  coast,  north-west  of 
Madagascar.  It  is  an  important  trading  centre,  and  is  a 
British  Protectorate.  Name  other  British  islands  and  island 
groups  off  the  east  coast. 

Draw  a  map  of  Africa  (Fig.  285)  and  on  it  mark  the 
principal  coast  futures  and  islands. 

V9gHaUon,  The  foafeat  regions  of  Africa  are  in  the 
zone  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 

In  what  heat  belts  and  rainfall  regions  are  they?  These 
forests  abound  with  innumerable  forms  of  tropical  vegeta- 

tion,  many 
yielding  fruits 
and  other  foods 
which  form  the 
chief  support  of 
millions  of 
people  and  vairt 
numbers  of 
wild  animals. 

Palms  of 
many  kinds 
grow  in  the 
central  forest 

vw.2M-^  tiw  BotMngiMai  lityiit         rcgions  and  ex- 
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tend  both  northward  and  southward  over  nearly  all  the 
continent  (Fig.  276).  In  the  Sahara  they  often  indicate 
the  presence  of  springs  of  water. 

Bordering  the  dense  forests  are  broad  areas  of  gnus 
lands  and  these  gradually  merge  into  the  deserts  of  the 
north  and  south-west. 

The  nor;iiem  coasts  of  Africa  have  a  vegetation  resem- 
bling that  of  southern  Europe.  Wheat  and  other  grains, 
and  many  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
dates  are  grown  over  the  whole  region,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  cotton,  rice,  beans,  and  Indian  com  are  im- 
portant CfOjpB.' 

On  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  Hot  Belt 
cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  cultivated,  and  pahn-dl  is  manu- 
factured and  exported  to  Europe. 

In  the  extreme  south  we  again  find  a  wheat  region. 
There  farming  of  wheat  and  other  grains  is  a  leading 
mdustry.  Tea  coffee  also  are  cultivated  in  thu  part 
of  the  continent,  especially  in  the  south-east. 

Compare  this  continent  with  South  America  as  to  location 
of  dense  forests,  open  forests,  grass  lands,  deserts,  wheat 
areas,  and  fruit  areas.  Why  ara  the  deserts  of  Africa  so 
much  larger  than  those  of  South  America? 

Draw  a  small  map  of  Africa  (Fig.  285)  and  indicate  on 
it  the  forest,  wheat,  cotton,  and  desert  regions. 

Animals.  The  animals  of  the  northern  coast  regions 
of  Africa  resemble  those  of  Europe.  The  Sahara  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  barrier  that  scwrcely  any  animal, 
except  the  camel,  has  been  able  to  cross. 

All  the  animals  of  Africa  have  coverings  suitable  for  a 
warm  climate,  -none  of  those  native  to  the  continent  hm 
heavy  fur,  wool,  or  thfek  ifes^rs. 

The  plant-eating  aninuOs  are  mmawM  sooth  of  the 
Sahara,  and  in  some  eases  are  of  very  great  ^  The 
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elephant  is  the 
largest  of  land 
animals.  Where 
else  are  elephants 
to  be  found?  The 
African  variety  is 
less  decile  than  the 
Indian.  The  hippo- 
potamus is  another 
huge  beast  living 
in  marshy  lands 
and  near  large 
rivers.  Both  it  and 
the  elephant  are 
hunted  for  the 
ivory  in  their  tusks 
and  teeth.  The 
fJ\  rhinoceros  (Fig. 
%^  277)  is  found  in 
African  forests: 
Where  else  is  it 
found?  The  African* 
variety  has  two 
horns  growing  up- 
wards from  its  nose,  and  the  Indian  only  (me.  All  of  tiiese 
animals  are  inoffensive,  unless  roused  or  wounded,  and 
then  they  defend  themselves  with  great  fury.  The  giraffe 
is  the  tallest  animal  known,  being  often  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  high  (Fig.  278) .  It  chews  the  cud  like  the  cow.  The 
d^hant  and  the  giraffe  eat  fruit  and  leaves  of  trees. 
How  are  they  specially  adapted  for  gathering  their  food. 

The  striped  zebra,  the  partially  striped  quagga,  and  the 
ass  resemble  in  some  respects  our  horses.  Cattle  are 
represented  by  the  buffato,  one  variety  of  which  has  beta 
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trained  to  be  a 
beast  of  burden, 
and  the  other, 
known  as  the  Cape 
buffalo,  is  wild  and 
fierce.  The  ante- 
lopes of  Africa  in- 
clude the  eland, 
the  koodoo,  the  gnu, 
and  the  gazelle. 
The  forests  are  full 
of  many  kinds  of 
monkeys,  of  which 
the  largest  is  the 
gorilla.  Where  else 
are  monkejnB  found? 

Not  many  African 
animals  are  flesh- 
eating.  Of  those 
which  prey  upon 
other  animals  the 
chief  are  the  lion 
(Fig.  279),  the 
leopard  (Fig.  280), 
the  eroeodiie,  and  the  pylJion,  the  last-named  being  a 
snake  that  oftm  attains  a  length  of  fifteen  feet  The 
cowardly  hyaena  and  the  howling  jackal  as  often  feed 
on  carrion  as  on  sheep  and  other  small  animals  which 
they  secure  alive. 

The  moiA  ranarkal^  bird  of  Africa  is  the  ostriefa.  The 
well-known  ostrich  plumes  are  taken  from  its  wings  and 
^ail,  and  for  these  the  bird  is  sometimes  hunted,  but  most 
:t  tiie  feathers  are  now  obtained  from  the  ostrich  farms 
of  South  Africa.  There  are  many  other  birds  in  Africa, 
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some  of  which, 
as  parrots  toA 
flamingoes, 
have  very  bril- 
liantly colored 
plumage. 

Hist  or  p.  For 

many  centuries  very 
little  of  this  conti- 
nent was  known  to 
mpf  J\    the  world,  except 
y^X    the  parts  bordering^ 
Jy7>  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Red  Seas. 

The  Ee^ptiaa 
empire  had  its  cen- 
tre in  the  lower  Nila 
district  and  was  » 
powerful  state  four 
or  five  thousand 
years  ago.  It  was 
the  land  of  the 
Pio  279— Lion  Pharaohs.ofjoseph, 

and  of  Moses. 

Near  Cl^  Boa  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Carthage,  which  was 
the  head  of  a  migfhtyempke  more  than  two  thousand  years  agro.   The  city 
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was  completely  destroy- 
ed by  the  Romans. 

About  four  hundred 
years  ago  a  Portuguese 
navigator  named  Vasco 
da  Gama  sailed  around 
the  south  end  of  the  con- 
tinent and  opened  up  a 
new  trade  route  to  India. 
This  was  about  eleven 
years  after  Diaz  sighted 
the  "Cape  of  all  the 
Storms."  From  that  time 
forward  little  further  ex- 
ploration was  carried  on 
in  Africa  till  less  than 
fifty  years  ago,  but  in 
recent  years  much  has 
been  done  towards  open- 
ing up  the  continent  by 
David  Livingstone, 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  and 
many  others.  However, 
it  is  even  yet  called  the 
"Dtak  CmUnent,"  be- 
cause many  parts  <rf  it 
are  not  well  known. 


Ptopie,  ASl  the  poo^  of  the  wxethem  ooasts  are  of 
the  White  Race,  although  most  of  them  haire  a  dark  hnmn 
complexion.  They  are  known  as  Berbers,  and  t-j  coast 
countries  where  they  live  are  therefore  called  the  Barbary 
States.  The  Berbors  of  the  west  are  the  Moors,  and  they 
have  given  tl^ name  to  the  country  Motoeeo.  TIbeMoon 
were  once  very  powerful,  and  owned'a  laige  part  of  Spain. 

Nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  Sahara  and  of  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  is  made  up  of  wandering 
Arabs  caHed  BfdoMtM.  These  also  belong  to  the  White 
Race  and  have  a  dark  complexion.  They  raise  bohw  of 
the  finest  busses  in  the  W(h^  and  ate  noted  as  otpert 
riders. 

The  religH>n  of  n^ly  all  the  people  of  northern  Africa 
ki  M^ihaiiiiBedaiiMBP^  but  in  Egjpt  m  it  a  iaiigs  BBH^btt 
of  duristittiB  eaBsd  OoiMli; 
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In  the  territory  extaiid:.isr  from  the  Sahara  to  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  continent  the  natives  are  all  of  the  Black 
Race  (Fig.  282) .  Those  in  central  Africa  are  true  Negroes. 
They  are  more  or  less  barbarous,  living  generally  in  huts 
made  of  grass,  which  are  sometimes  collected  together 
into  villagw  and  their  chief  occupations  are  growing 

I  maize,  hunting  wild  animals  for 
food,  and  carrying  on  war  with 
neighboring  tribes.  Their  religion 
is  paganism  of  many  different  forms. 
They  have  no  writing,  no  schools, 
and  no  culture,  and  civilizaticm  is 
spreading  only  very  slowly  amongst 
them.  The  "pigmies,"  tribes  of 
low  stature  in  the  Congo  basin,  are 
expert  elephant  hunters.  llieKa^bB 
of  the  south  (Fig.  283)  are  well  de- 
veloped physically,  and  are  more  in- 
telligent than  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Black  Raee  ki  tiie  continent  They 
are  not  TCgar<ted  as  true  Negroes, 
but  are  sometimes  called  Negroids, 
Europeans  are  numerous  in  their 
own  colonies  throughout  Africa, 
espedaHy  near  ^  coasts.  Many  of 
British  and  Dutch  descent  are  pros- 
perous people  in  South  Africa,  where  agriculture,  ostrich 
farming,  and  gold  and  diamond  mining  are  leading  pur- 
suits. 

The  population  of  the  continent  is  estimated  at  about 
150  millions,  of  whom  probably  about  one-fourth  are  of  the 
White  Race,  and  the  remainder  Black. 

Subdivisions.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  African  con- 
tinent can  be  called  independent  Morocco  in  the  north- 


Pio.  282 — A  baby  from 

in  Western  Africa 


ia  nghtins  Costume 


lilMria  m  the  wact*  and  Abyssinia  in  the  east  are  tlM 
only  states  Bot  eoBtroBed  by  ootride  countries. 

u'?  *  despotic  sultan  who  is  exceedingly  .triet  mad 

severe  with  his  subjects.  The  capital  is  the  city  whertTSe  iSJn^^ 
residing  at  any  time-usually  Fez  or  Morocfc«K%Sd  St  ftUTlXS^ 
what  IS  meant  by  "morocco"  leather.  'roaow  irom  •  iHctioiMUy 

Liberia  was  founded  in  1820  by  some  excellent  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  home  for  liberated  slaves.    It  has  beconmimA^Jlt^  liJ  u 
capital  is  named  in  honor  of  James  UM^^L^^hT^^fT^^yT*:  ^"r'* !" 
American  Republic  when  th^  K;riLt1*SS%i5te<L^ 

Abyssinia  is  a  mowiteinons  eotmtiy  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Nile 

re7is^S^aS»lS^f  n  '» »»'««P' t."^  goats.  They  have  successfully 
Wn^!l    -ii  -^"IV?  a  protectorate  over  their  Uttle 

kinwio^  The  country  is  dividMl  into  MvmU  ^-Mt  ttr  twh  Hn«lfm  ■ 
eadi  with  H*  own  capita!.  ««»™»»  •»TOf«o»% 

The  faMm  of  the  Congo  river  forms  the  Congo  Free 
State.  It  is  mcticaUy  a  d^iiendency  of  Belgium.  The 
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aim  of  the  Belgian 
Government  is  to 
keep  this  vast  area 
open  to  foreign 
natkma  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  and 
to  suppress  the 
slave  traffic.  A 
Governor-General 
represents  the 
King  at  Boma. 
The  natives  are 
peaceful,  and  with 
them  18  conducted 
a  large  trade  in 
bananas  and  other 
fruits,  ivory,  palm- 
oil,  india-rubber, 
beeswax,  and 
gums. 

The  remainder  of  Africa  is  divided  amongst  several 
European  nations. 

The  various  British  possessions  are  named  and  described 
in  the  next  chapter. 

The  chief  possessions  of  other  European  countries  are  as  follows : 

/>aiM»— Altferia,  Tunis  (Fig.  284),  the  Western  Sahara,  parts  of  Western 
Sudan,  French  Con}^o,  Madagascar,  FriMich  Somaliland. 

Germany — German  East  Africa.  German  South-west  Africa,  Kamerun. 

Portugal— VorXw^wse  East  Alri-..  Portuguese  Wot  Africa,  Portuguese 
Guinea,  Madeira  Islands,  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

Sfiain — A  large  territory  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Sahara,  Canary 
Islands,  Fernando  Po,  and  other  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guincu. 

Italy — Eritrea,  Italian  Somaliland. 

Turkey — Egypt,  Tripoli. 

Egypt.  Locate  this  country.  What  is  its  great  river? 
Except  along  the  flood  plain  of  that  river  the  land  is 
desert  The  country  is  nominally  governed  by  the  Khedive, 
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who  is  tributary  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  but  is  practically 
controlled  by  Great  Britain  through  a  resident  agent  The 
capital  is  Cairo  (Fig.  281). 

The  Suez  ahip-canal,  99  miles  long,  which  connects  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea,  belongs  to  Great  Britain, 
and  forms  the  great  water  highway  between  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Draw  a  map  of  Africa  (Fig.  2B5)  and  mark  on  it  all 
its  subdivisions  and  the  ciq;)it8lt  of  n  many  of  them  as 
poemble. 


Pta,  285 — Outline  Map  of  Africa 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  AFRICA 

Cap€  Colony  and  Natal,  The  Colony  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  the  most  important  British  poaaesuon  in 
AfHca,  and  Natal,  east  of  it,  comes  second. 

The  land  rises  in  terraces  from  the  sootheni  eoastto  a 
high  plateau  in  the  interior,  called  the  vMt,  or  prairie. 
When  the  sun  is  nearly  vertical  in  the  summer  the  whole 
eo^try  is  warm  and  dry,  but  in  the  winter  when  the  sun 
ill  far  north  of  the  equator  much  nin  falls,  especially  in 
the  south  and  east  Why  is  there  veiy  Httle  ndn  in  the 
north-west?  The  rivers  are  not  very  useful  for  com- 
merce,  because  they  are  too  swollen  in  the  wet  season, 

and  too  low  in  the  dry 


Fu».  2t6 — A  Zulu  Witdi-Dactav 


More  than  three-fourths 

of  the  people  are  of  the 
Black  Race  (Fig.  286).  The 
ottien  are  European— the 
niaj<»ity  in  the  north  and 
west  being  of  Dutch  descent, 
and  in  the  east  and  south 
British.  Nearly  all  the 
blacks  are  laborers  engaged 
in  agriculture,  min^,  or 
domestic  work. 

The  principal  industries 
are  farming,  herding,  and 
mining. 

The  ordinary  grains  grow 
well  and  are  cultivated  al- 
most everywhere.  Grapes, 
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fiwBi  whieh  wiM  and  brandy  are  made,  anc  apples, 
peaches,  orangaa,  and  many  other  noitfaem  and  jouthem 
fruits  yield  enormous  crops.  Tea  planting  has  bean  i«- 
cently  introduced  into  Natal,  and  already  aMona  of 
pounda  of  tea  are  produced. 

Ptat»rii«leeoodoctedoo  the  tefw 
ranchea of  8,000 to  16,000 acwB aw eottmon.  Theaeeond 
terrace  from  the  coast,  known  as  the  Gnat  Kaioo,  ia  the 


1-  Aa  Ortrieh  Vkruk 
TlMw  birds  an 
»iMd   for  thHr 

a.  Ymmnt  OtlrlrkM 
ncratly  iwtclMtf. 
ThcM  Uttlc 
will  grow  to 

height  of 
eisht  feet. 


largest  grazing  district 
South  Africa,  and  one 

the  finest  to  be  found  in  any  country.  Durv-^  f  i  e  wet 
■eaaoB  ilr  beoones  green  with  grass  and  tou&ge,  and 
abundant  pasture  is  aifofded  for  great  h^dB  of  catUe, 
horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  0»tnch  farmir.  ^  m  al«?o  a  lead- 
mg  Indus*  y  on  the  Great  Kii  .o,  and  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  pounds  of  ostrich  feathers  are  obtained  each  year 
(Rg.  288).  Mohah*  in  large  quantities,  wool,  and  wine  are 
othwproducts  and  articles  of  export  <jf  ti^gvadi^dlstHets. 

The  minerals  of  Cape  Colony  are  tmmd  in  the  north. 
Of  Uiese  the  diamond  is  the  chief,  and  :arly  twenty-eight 
railHon  dollars' worth  were  exported  in  UWB.  Thetownitf 
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Kimherley  is  in 
the  centre  of  the 
diamond  district 
(Fig.  289),  and 
owes  its  rapid 
growth  to  its  min- 
ing operations. 
Natal  has  large 
mines  of  coal  and 
iron,  and  the  out- 
put from  them  is 
increasing  every 

year. 

The  chief  trade 
of  South  Africa 
passes  through 

Cape  Town,  the 

minitol  of  Cane  Colony.  State  what  you  think  are  the 
exX^^^^^^^^^^  -  -tuated  on  Table  Bay  n^ 
?he  base  of  Table  Mountain,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  ^e 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1^  P^olic  buUdings  ar^  im^sm^^a^^^ 
kTthe  seat  of  the  South  Ai.  jan  University.  Port  Elizor 
is  a^her  important  seaport  SMsT^,^^ 
of  Cape  Town,  is  the  British  nava  statjon  in  fouA  ^a. 
Durban  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Natal,  and  Pietor- 
maritzburg  is  the  capital.  WALnscH 

BR.T.SH  B-H— --'"^^'g^u;:  wM^riie'Sritr^ 

Bay,  the  only  important  harbor  in  German  West  Ainca,  ^ 
siona  annexed  to  Cape  Colony. 

Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies.  These 
rtatoT  lie  north-east  of  Cape  Colony  .  The  country  is  m 

iSieral  a  broad  plateau,  ""^^V^llJlTi^^Id 

Snd  in  many  places  dotted  with  isolated 

"kopjes"  (pronounced  fcopj/ai/a).  Their  wertem  p«t  li 
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the  beginning  of  the  broad  veldt  which  extends  to  the 
desert  and  ocean.   What  desert?  What  ocean? 

Three-fourths  of  the  people  are  blacks.  The  Europeans 
are  largely  of  Dutch  descent,  and  are  called  Boen  (the 
Dutch  word  for  farmers).  The  industries  are  much  the 
same  as  in  Cape  Colony.  Agriculture  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  stock-raising  in  Orange  River  Colony  give  employment 
to  the  majority  of  the  people.  Mining  is  an  important 
source  of  wealth  to  the  country.  In  the  Transvaal  the  gold 
mines  are  the  richest  in  the  world,  the  output  in  a  single 
year  before  the  recent  war  being  worth  close  to  ninety 
millions  of  dollars.  The  diamond  mines  in  south-western 
Orange  River  Colony  are  also  very  productive.  Rich  mines 
of  coal  are  found  in  both  «>lonie8. 

The  industries  and  trade  of  these  two  countries  were 
much  injured  during  the  war  by  which  they  were  acquired 
by  Great  Britain  (1899-1902) ,  but  these  are  rapidly  recover- 


Pio.  290— Tte  Market  Ptarr.  JohannoburB-   The  wagon  dnwm  by  ailht 
typical  mode  oi  travel  ia  tfak  hilly  couatry 
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mg.  The  chief  seaport  for  the  district  is  the  town  of 
Louren^o  Marquez  in  Portuguese  territory  east  of  the 
Tnmivaal,  bat  a  large  trade  also  is  ceirried  on  ttioagb 
C^M  Toiwn  and  Didbaa»  from  which  railways  extend  in 
various  directions,  the  principal  line  being  that  from  the 
"Cape  to  Cairo,"  now  built  as  far  as  Buluwayo,  the 
c^yitia  of  Rhodesia  (about  1,400  mfles). 

The  chief  comm«niii!  centre  k  Jchmnnmbmrg  (Fig,  290) 
in  the  Transvaal.  It  contains  many  English  people,  is  the 
centre  of  the  gold-mining  opertitions,  and  is  the  largest 
city  in  South  Africa.  The  capital  of  the  Transvaal  is 
Pretoria,  and  of  Orange  River  Colony  Bkm^mUm, 

Bordering'  the  Transvaal  on  the  west  and  extending^  to  tb^  Zambesi 
River  is  the  Bbchuanaland  Protbctoratr;  stretcbinif  nmthwarda  fron 
the  Transvaal  to  Lalce  Tanganyika  is  Rhodrsia,  and  Ijrins' betwcca  Rho* 
dcsia  and  Lak«  Nyasaa  is  the  smaller  Cbmtkal  Afkiga  raoncTOaATB. 
Find  aH  these  on  the  map. 

The  natives  of  South  Africa  are  very  nimierous,  and  belong  mainly  to 
two  great  tribes  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Hottentots.  The  Kaffirs  are  a  Ull, 
warlike,  and  intelligent  people,  but  the  Hottentots  are  small,  of  a  dirty 
yellow  color,  and  very  degraded.    The  latter  are  gradually  disappearing. 

In  W€St  Africa,  There  are  several  British  posses- 
wooa  along  the  coast  of  western  Africa.  Four  are  Crown 
Colonies,  namely  Gambia  and  ^EiaALEONE  south  of  Dqw 
Verde,  and  Gold  Coast  (including  Ashanti)  and  Lagos 
on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  wide  territory  which  includes 
the  basin  of  the  lower  Niger  and  extends  as  far  north-east 
as  Lake  Qiad  is  catted  NicaaaA,  and  is  a  protectorate. 

b  afi  tlMse  ^triets  tlw  cfaMte  to  so  hot  and  moist  thi^ 
very  few  white  pec^le  can  live  there,  and  the  whole  region 
is  covered  with  forest,  a  little  cultivated  land  being  found 
only  around  the  villages.  The  populaticm  of  N^^roes  is 
very  great;  tiM  Hilsilfy  are  dkier  PipiM  «r  WxUma^ 
medans. 

Trade  is  carried  on  with  the  natives  by  barter,  the 
'  British  giving  co^n  goods,  guns,  gimpowdir,  tobacco, 
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fancy  goods,  and  many  other  articles  in  exchange  for 
nathr«  woods,  eoeoMiiitB,  ptiaHOU  india-niblMr,  cotton, 
ivory,  and  many  other  products  of  the  Hot  Belt  TIm  rich 
gold  deposits  have  given  one  of  the  colonies  its  name,  and 
Britain  has  carried  on  a  tnuie  there  for  mora  than  thrae 

Frmtoum,  capital  of  Sienm  Leone,  originally  settled  aa 
an  asylum  for  liberated  slaves,  is  the  Jiost  important 
seaport  in  western  Africa.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
ahnoet  the  only  one  on  the  west  coast  Logos  is  the  larg- 
est town  in  West  AMca,  and  is  an  important  trading 
centre.  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  ^leera  in  Gold  fmiit.  ni 
BaUmrst  in  Gambia  are  also  cooBmreitl  towna 

In  East  Africa,  The  British  PosMHim  in  enalsm 

Africa  are  the  protectorates  of  East  Afmca,  nc»th  and 
east  of  Lake  Victoria,  Uganda,  on  the  western  shore  of 


1 


/ 
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the  same  lake,  Zanzibar,  off  the  coast  of  German  Ewt 
Africa,  and  SoMALiLAND  along  the  ooMt  of  th«  Golf  of 
Ad»n  (Fig.  291). 

Of  these  the  smallest,  but  the  most  important  commer- 
cially, is  Zanzibar.  The  territory  is  made  up  of  the  islat  .ds 
of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  and  the  coast  region  of  the  Eaat 
Africa  Protectorate,  and  the  native  ruler  is  called  a  sultan. 
The  ehief  inoduct  to  cloves,  of  which  many  millions  of 
pounds  are  exported  every  year.  The  town  of  Zanzibar  is 
the  most  important  trade  centre  and  seaport  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  continent 

The  mainland  is  more  elevated  and  mountainous,  and 
ttorofore  in  addition  to  the  raising  of  tropical  productions 
there  is  much  grazing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  The 
products  of  the  flocks  and  herds  are  important  articles  of 
export 

(k«Atfoitain  is  gradually  extending  her  influence  in  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  or  basin  of  the  upper  Nile.  The  whole 
territory  under  British  influence  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile  to  Zanzibar  has  an  area  equal  to  fully  half  that  of  the 
Doiniiii(«  of  CMUwbu 

British  Islands  around  Africa*  Find  on  the  map 
ASdNUON  Island.  It  is  used  as  a  ooaling,  victualling, 
and  supply  station  for  the  British  navy,  and  it  has  an 
eflicient  naval  hospital.  The  Governor,  who  is  a  naval 
c^Scer,  has  authority  on  the  island  as  absolute  bd  a  captain 
OB  board  a  man-ol-war.  Turtles  and  a^a-birds  lay  thdr 
^Cga  in  countless  numbers  on  tha  Aattif'  <  Georgetown, 
the  principal  village,  is  fortified. 

The  island  of  St.  Helena,  south-east  of  Ascension,  is  also 
a  ^tish  coaling  station,  but  its  value  in  this  riMpect  has 
docrcaaad  ainoe  tha  opening  of  the  Suei  CanaL  Whgr 
should  it?  Find  out  how  this  island  beeame  funona  in  tlie 
Urtory  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
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MAUBlTlUBii*  large  isUmd  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  About 
hom  Uria  it  fttwn  Madagaaear?  Its  prindpia  exports  an 

sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  vanilla,  and  its  imports  cotton 
goods,  coal,  and  machinery.  The  capital  is  PoH  Louis. 
Several  small  islands  in  the  vicinity  are  dependencies  of 
Kauritius. 

The  Seychelles  Islands  lie  north-east  of  Madagascar. 

What  large  town  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  is  in  the  same 
latitude?  How  far  from  this  town  are  the  islands?  Im- 
portant exports  are  cocoa-nuts  and  their  oil,  tortoise-shell, 
and  vanilla.  Vtotoria  is  the  eq>iiaL  Many  smaU  islands 
and  island  groups  north  and  north-east  of  Mm^mgf,g^  ^ 
dependencies  of  the  Seychelles. 


AUSTRALIA 


Position,  Extent,  and  Coast'lin*,  We  now  come 
to  the  study  of  the  smallest  of  the  continents.  Find 
Australia  on  the  school  globe.  In  what  direction  if  it  from 
Asia?  What  ocean  borders  its  southern  and  western  sides? 
What  ocean  la  on  the  east? 

Determine,  by  measuring,  its  greatest  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south.  Aus- 
tralia is  a  little  smaller  than  Canada,  and,  as  much  of  the 
interior  country  is  desert  land,  the  part  capable  of  settle- 
ment is  considerably  smaller  than  that  in  our  own  country. 

Would  you  describe  the  coast-line  as  broken  or  even? 
How  does  the  continent  compare  in  this  respect  with 
Europe,  North  America,  and  Africa? 


Pio.  292-ReUrf  Map  of  AustraUa 
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There  are  two  large  srulfs,  one  on  the  north  and  the 
other  on  the  south  shores.  What  are  their  names?  The 
name  "Ugfat'' is  sometinMs  given  to  an  open  bay  fonned 
by  a  great  curve  in  the  shore. 

What  strait  is  at  the  north-east  point  of  the  continent? 
What  large  island  does  it  separate  from  Australia?  What 
strait  and  island  are  south-east  of  the  continent?  The 
latter  island  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  rawftdian  province 
of  New  Brunswick. 

Surface  CUmatM,  Drainag*.   Austnlia  consists 

for  the  most  part  of  a  vast  plateau  surrounded  along  the 
coast  by  ranges  of  mountains.  The  highest  elevations 
are  along  the  east  coast,  and  in  south-eastern  Australia 
and  Tunania  tliere  an  some  peaks  over  a  mile  high. 
Mount  KoedQiko  (7»886  ft)  Is  the  highest  mountahi  in 
Australia. 

Is  Australia  north  or  south  of  the  equator?  In  what 
heat  belt  is  the  greater  part  of  the  continent?  What  parts 
of  Africa  and  South  America  are  in  the  same  belt?  What' 
part  of  North  America  is  in  the  corresponding  belt  north 
of  the  equator?  Do  you  think  then  that  Australia  is 
warmer  or  colder  than  Canada? 

The  snmrner  season  fai  that  country  is  marked  in  the 
east  and  south-east  by  heavy  rains  which  swell  up  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  From  what  direction  do  the  rains  usu- 
ally conie?  In  the  winter  season  it  is  not  cold  enough  for 
snow,  and  there  is  not  very  much  rain.  So  the  rivers 
become  very  small  or  cKs^nMar  altogether,  and  many  of 
the  inland  lakes  become  mow  salt  marshes  <Hr  muddy  pools. 
Name  two  lakes. 

Lying  between  the  mountains  of  the  south-east  and  the 
plateaux  of  the  centre  and  west  is  a  broad  low  plain 
watered  by  the  largest  rivers  of  the  continent  In  what 
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direction  does  it  s  ope?  What  is  the  chief  river,  and  what 
is  the  largest  tributary  of  this  riv«r?  These  riven  are 
naTigable  for  fmall  vnMlt  for  mvly  thraa  hnndnd  mikt 
from  the  sea. 

The  western  plateau  is  nearly  all  desert  land,  and  has 
never  been  thoroughly  explored.  In  its  northern  part  it 
is  called  the  Groat  Sandy  Desert,  and  in  Ha  aoutlMni  tlit 
Great  Victoria  Dooort  Why  is  there  to  onieh  deaert  land 
inAuitm&kT 

V9g9taHoiu  Where  are  the  dense  foreata  in  AuftnUaf 

In  what  rainfall  regions  are  they?  In  these  forests  the 
yegetation  is  as  luxuriant  as  in  the  heart  of  South  America 
or  Africa.  Where  also  are  the  open  forests,  grassy  lands, 
and  dMorta? 

Many  of  the  native  plants  of  Australia  are  different  from 
any  found  elsewhere  in  the  world.  In  the  forests  the 
most  remarkable  tree  is  the  eucalyptus,  or  gum  tree.  It  is 
the  tallest  tree  known,  some  specimens  growing  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  high.  Its  leaves  grow  at  first  horizon- 
tally,  but  afterwards  stand  up  with  their  edges  to  the  sun. 
One  kind  of  eucalyptus,  called  the  cider  tree,  yields  a 
refreshing  sap  in  spring,  and  from  others  oils,  perfumes, 
and  medicines  are  prepared.  The  grassy  and  d^rt  lands 
are  in  many  places  covered  with  qiinifex,  a  low  prickly  or 
thorny  bush,  and  with  kangaroo  grass,  which  is  well  suited 
to  endure  dry  weather,  as  its  roots  lie  dormant  during  the 
rainless  season,  and  revive  when  the  rains  begin. 

A  few  native  trees  are  similar  to  those  of  other  conti-. 
nents.  Pines,  cedars,  ironwood,  and  others  of  the  cocA 
belts  grow  on  the  mountain  sides,  while  palms  of  many 
kinds,  figs,  and  bananas  ktow  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
continent.  From  the  pines  and  cedars,  and  also  from  the 
native  eucalyptus  exc^ent  timber  is  obtained. 
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Many  cultivated 
plants  have  been 
introduced  into 
Australia,  and 
they  grow  as  well 
there  as  in  the 
other  continents. 
Among  tl^m  may 
be  named  wheat, 
maize,  oranges, 
lemons,  grapes, 
sugar-cane,  cot- 
ton, and  tobaeoo. 

Animats.  The 

continent  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the 
large  islands 
north,  south,  and 
south-east  of  it 
form  a  region  of 
animal  life  in 
which  are  many 
kinds-not  found  anywhere  else  in  the  worid.  Nearly  att 
are  plant-eating,  but  none  grow  to  a  gigantic  siae  like  aome 
in  India  and  Africa. 

The  most  remarkable  four-footed  animals  of  Australia 
are  the  kangaroo  (Fig.  294),  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties,  the  duckUU,  and  the  echidna. 

The  giant  kangaroo,  the  largest  animal  on  the  continent,  is  of  about 
the  same  size  as  a  deer,  and  has  very  short  fore  limbs,  large,  muscular  hind 
ones,  and  a  long,  thick,  powerful  tail.  It  moves  about  by  a  neries  of  great 
bounds,  using  only  its  hind  legs  and  lail  for  the  purpoHe.  The  female  is 
provided  with  a  pouch  or  fold  of  skin  on  the  under  side  of  her  body  in 
which  she  carries  her  young  urtil  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Th« 
animal  lives  in  herds,  feeds  chiefly  on  grass,  and  s  quiet  and  inofTcnsiv* 
excq;>t  when  forced  to  defend  itaelf,  wbai  U  beconee  dMigwnm  I 
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of  the  strong:  claw*  on  iu  hind  fleet.    Its  flesh  is  eaten,  and  its  sitin  is  made 
into  leather. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  Icangaroo,  the  smallest  being  the  kangaroo  . 
rat,  about  as  laige  as  a  rabbit.  All  have  the  pouch  for  the  yoiii«.  the 
large  hind  hmbs  and  tail,  and  the  nnall  fore  limbs. 

The  duckbiU  is  about  as  large  as  a  cat,  and  is  covered  with  a  glossy 
brownidi  fur.  It  resembles  a  duck  in  having  a  flat  bill,  webbed  feet,  and 
in  laying  eggs.  The  eggs  are  without  shells,  and  about  as  large  as  robins' 
eggs.  It  burrows  on  the  banks  of  streams,  and  lives  on  insects,  worms, 
and  small  shell-fish. 

The  echidna  is  a  small  ant-eater.  Its  body  is  covered  with  spines  or 
quills,  and  like  the  duckbill  it  lays  eggs. 

Among  the  birds  of  the  continent  are  the  emu  and  fhe 
cassowary,  which  resemble  the  ostrich  in  appearance  and 
habits,  and  are  hunted  for  their  flesh  and  eggs,  the  apteryx, 
ahnort  entirely  destitute  of  wings,  and  the  lyre-bird,  with 
a  tail  resembling  the  andent  Greek  lyre. 

One  kind  of  fish  found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Austra- 
lia is  the  lung-fish,  or  mud-fish.  It  has  both  gills  and  a 
single  lung  with  either  of  which  alone  it  can  breathe,  and 
thus  can  Hvb  ei^bet  in  water  or  on  land.  It  attains  a 
length  of  six  feet,  and  is  good  for  food. 

The  only  flesh-eating  animals  that  need  be  named  are 
the  Tasmanian  wolf,  of  which  there  are  Bey«ral  varieties, 
and  the  fierce  dingo,  or  wild  dog. 

Bat  though  this  continent  has  many  animals  not  found 
in  any  other  country,  it  has  also  many  that  are  found  else- 
where. Th''°  is  true  with  regard  to  birds,  fish,  reptiles, 
and  insects.  Wild  geese  and  ducks,  parrots,  eagles,  hawks, 
and  owls  are  numerous.  Mackerel,  cod,  mullet,  and 
oysters  are  found  along  the  ooost,  sahnon  have  been  in^ 
troduced  into  the  large  rivers,  and  whiytes  muk  seate  tsn 
found  in  the  southern  waters  not  far  away.  There  are 
alligators  in  some  northern  rivers,  and  snakes  and  lizards 
in  all  parts  of  the  continent.  Bees,  locusts,  and  destruc- 
tive white  ants  are  abundant.  Sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and 
other  domestic  animals  also  have  been  introduced,  and  are 
owned  in  enormous  numbors  in  tiie  aMmamm,  BaUbto 
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have  become  so  numerous  and  destructive  that  a  bounty  is 
paid  for  their  destmetion. 

Many  of  the  islands  around  Australia  and  over  the  Pacific 
are  of  coral  formation.  A  wall  of  coral  rock,  called  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  (Fig.  295),  runs  parallel  with  the 
northern  part  of  the  eastern  ooast  of  Australia  tcrmare 
than  a  thooaand  mfles,  and  is  very  dangerous  to  navigation. 


HlStorp  and  Vtoplt,  Australia  and  Tasmania  were  visited  by  Dutch 
expeditions  neariy  three  hundred  years  ago.  So  Aui>tralia  received  the  name 
NMT^iBMd  (V^r?K  and  TanMUiawMGaUed  Van  Di^^ 
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of  the  Governor  of  the  Du.ch  East  Indies.  They  were  not  highly  valued  by 
the  Dutch,  and  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British  under  Captain  Cook.  Soon  several  convict  settlements  were 
established  in  both  colonies,  the  earliest  being  at  Botany  Bay  near  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Sydaejr.  The  British  chained  the  name  of 
NewMoaaadtoAaatoi&i  (•'thaSwrtlMni  tMMl'*),  aad  wiwn  Van  Dieman's 
Land  ceased  to  be  a  penal  colony  its  name  was  cha^r^  to  Tasmania 
(after  Tasman  its  discoverer). 

In  1861  gold  was  discovered  in  south-eastern  Austndfak,  and  thousands 
of  people  locked  there.  Since  that  time  the  colonies  have  rapidly 
advanced. 

The  eariy  explorers  of  Au-tralia  found  the  continent  peopled  by  wander- 
ing tribes  of  blacks  (Fig.  298),  very  repulsive  in  appearance  and  degraded 
in  habits.  They  lived  by  hunting,  and  were  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
boomerang,  a  curved  stick  about  two  feet  long,  which  they  could  throw  in 
such  a  way  tliat  it  would  whirl  back  to  iu  starting  place  it  it  struck  notbiay. 
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They  were  of  verj'  low  mental  ability  (it  is  said  they  could  not  count 
above  five),  and  contact  with  European  settlers  has  not  made  them 
much  more  intelligent  or  cultured.  They  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
probably  do  not  now  number  more  than  twenty-five  thousand.  The 
aboriginal  Tasmanians,  who  much  resembled  the  native  Australians  in  ap- 
pearance and  customs,  have  all  disappeared ;  the  last  survivor  died  in  1876. 

The  total  population  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  is  about 
3,800,000.  Where  are  the  most  densely  settled  parts? 
Account  for  the  uneven  distribation  of  the  people.  More 
than  95  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  of  British  descent,  the 
remainder  being  chiefly  Gemums,  Chii^se»  uid  abcmginal 
Australians. 
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Indmstries  and  Trade,  The  chief  industries  of  the 
people  are  fimning,  stock-raiang,  mining,  and  commercial 

^^^Sean  grains,  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  have  been 
introduced  into  the  continent,  and  extensive  gram  and 
stock  items  are  conducted  where  the  land  is  not  desert  or 
mountainous.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  continent  is 
now  considerably  over  one  hundred  millions.  An  average 
of  five  pounds  of  wool  is  obtained  from  each  anmml,  wid 
of  this  much  mcae  than  half  is  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
and  forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  of  the 
country.  Cattle  and  horses  may  also  be  counted  by  mUhons. 

The  whole  eastern  range  of  mountains  m  both  Austealia 
and  Tasmania  is  especially  rich  in  minerals,  the  chief  being 
irold  coal,  and  tin.  Gold  was  discovered  in  south-eastern 
Australia  in  1851,  shortly  after  the  great  discovery  m 
California,  and  Australia  is  now  the  largest  gold  producing 
country  in  the  world.  Many  people  have  been  attracted  to 
the  country  by  the  mnies,  and  large  cities  and  towns  have 
irrown  up  in  the  mining  regions. 

The  foreign  trade  consists  chiefly  of  the  exchange  of 
products  of  the  soil,  stock  farms,  and  imne^  ^'f."^! 
factured  goods.  It  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Frozen  meat  has  become 
Miin^wrtant  article  of  export;  but  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able exports  are  those  of  gold  and  wool. 

In  October,  1902,  a  telegraphic  cable  was  completed 
between  Australia  and  Canada.  Its  wnjte  is  from  ftris- 
by  way  of  Norfolk  Wand,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and 
Sininff  Island,  to  Vancouver  (all  British  possessions). 
toSs  also  are  laid  from  Norfolk  Island  to  New  Zealand, 
from  the  Fiji  to  the  Samoan  Islands,  and  from  Fanmng 
SLnd  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Find  all  these  on 

the  map. 
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state  the  location  of  the  five  subdivisions  of  the  continent. 
In  the  year  1900  they  and  the  island  of  Tasmania  united 
to  form  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  on  a  basis  of 
government  very  similar  to  that  of  Canada.  A  House  of 
ComiiKms  and  a  Senate,  both  elected  hy  the  people,  a 
Governor-General  advised  by  an  Execu  ive  Council,  and  a 
Supreme  Court  controlled  by  the  British  Privy  Council 
only  in  international  and  intercolonial  affairs,  are  the  main 
parts  of  the  Federal  Government.  Each  state  has  also  its 
local  legislatare  oongisting  of  two  elective  houses,  a 
lieutenant-governor,  and  a  ministry.  The  small  town  <rf 
Dalgety  in  south-eastern  New  South  Wales  has  been 
selected  as  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth.  What  is  the 
capital  of  each  state? 

Mdboume,  on  Port  Philip,  is  the  largest  and  most  hand- 
some city  in  Australia,  and  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
Toronto.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  lined  with  trees,  its 
parks  and  gardens  are  numerous,  and  it  has  some  magnifi- 
cent public  buildings.  Its  trade  is  very  great,  especially 
by  sea,  as  it  is  coaneeted  by  steamrii^  and  nuUag  Unes 
with  all  important  countries  and  ports  of  the  world. 
BaUarat  is  a  well-built  city  north-west  of  Melbourne  in 
the  district  where  gold  was  first  discovered  in  the  year 
1851. 

Sydney  is  the  oldest  city  in  Australia,  and  equal  to 
Melbourne  in  population.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  Port  Jackson,  an  excellent  natural  harbor,  and  it  claims 
to  have  the  greatest  trade  of  the  cities  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  It  has  a  good  university,  its  public  biiil£ngs, 
cathe^tds,  churches,  and  many  business  Modes  ai«  im- 
posing, and  its  parks  and  botanic  gardens  are  very  attract- 
ive. ^  is  a  British  naval  station,  and  tiie  bwdquaiters 
of  the  Australasian  section  of  the  fleet 
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Br%»ba>f«t  on  the 
Brisbane  River  about 
twenty  miles  from  its 
mouth,  was  at  one 
time  a  British  convict 
settlement,  but  is 
now  a  busy  trade 
centre,  with  125,000 
people  within  a  ten 
mile  radius.  It  has 
sonw  yery  fine  public 
buildings.    What  are  its  submarine  cable  connections? 

Adelaide,  seven  miles  from  St.  Vincent  Gulf,  is  regularly 
laid  out  and  has  many  handsome  buildings.  It  is  connected 
by  raU  and  riyer  with  Pwrt  AdMde,  its  seaport,  and  tlw 
two  places  carry  on  a  large  inland  and  foreign  trade. 
An  overland  telegraph  also  connects  it  with  PcUmerston,  on 
Port  Darwin,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  continent,  and 
thence  to  Singapore. 

Perth  is  a  flourishing  city  about  seren  mOes  ttom  the 
motttii  of  the  Swan  River.  FremanUe  is  an  impoirtant 
seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river. 

Hobart,  capital  of  Tasmania,  is  a  well-built  city  on  an 
excellent  harbc  .  It  has  a  large  trade  with  Australian 
ports  and  with  (keat  Britain. 

tritish  JftO  Cuittta.  New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  is  the  larxut 
island  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Where  is  it  situated?  In  what  heat 
belt  is  it?  What  is  the  direction  of  its  winds?  Is  the  rainfall  heavy  or 
liffbt?  Are  its  forests  dense  or  open?  The  climate  is  hot  and  wet,  and 
not  healthful.  Many  varieties  of  tropical  prodttcUi  mn  rmiami,  Mid  tt«r« 
is  some  exportation  of  coffee  and  tobacco. 

The  PapuMM  mre  a  degraded  people  with  black  skin  and  "frizzly  hair. 
They  M^[w****««f»  ■•ttUngr  down  to  peaceful  habits,  and  are  being  Uught 

TJw  maHf^mUmmtt  «f  U»e  Wand  is  British  territory.    It  is  a  depei^ 
eiteV  of  A«JiWit*l  |  »»  mepmrnm  tt  its  govemmwit  ar»  §pMaMi 
Queensland,  New  Sotrth  WalM^  md  Victorin,  Mdtew  eglwiw  bm  m 
voice  in  its  management,  tht  capital  i»  Ai>#JrMiHV. 


BRITISH  AND  OTHER  ISLANDS  IN 
THE  PACIFIC 

Nttfi  Zealand,  The  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  abort 
<nie  tbraisand  miles  east  of  Tasmania,  across  a  sea  that  is 
often  very  stormy.  Name  the  three  islands  Qf  the  group 
in  the  order  of  their  position. 

In  general  outline  they  are  boot-shaped,  like  Italy,  but 
with  the  toe  pointing  north-  Arestwards.  "  =»y  arc  a  little 
smaller  than  the  British  Isles,  and  less  tl  naif  as  large 
as  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  they  for»i  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  colonies  of  the  British  Empire. 

A  range  of  mountains  extends  throughout  the  wlwie 
group,  and  these  are  more  or  less  volcanic.  Centuries  ago 
all  the  islands  were  much  more  volcanic  than  now,  i 
violent  earthquakes  frequently  occurred.   Middle  Island  is 
more  elevated  and  mountainous  than  North  Island. 

About  the  centre  of  North  Island  is  an  area  about  GO 
miles  by  20  known  as  the  Hot  Springs  District.  In  it  are 
to  be  found  active  volcanoes,  geysers,  mud  volcanoes,  and 
openings  in  the  ground  which  give  out  steam  and  poison- 
ous gases. 

What  is  the  direction  of  the  winds  over  New  Zealand? 
On  which  side  of  the  mountains,  therefore,  i&  there  the 
heaviest  rainfall?  In  what  heat  belt  is  New  Zealand? 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  ocean  upon  the  climate  of  the 
islands.  In  what  months  is  it  winter?  Only  high  in  the 
mountains  do  heavy  snowfalls  occur.  The  air  is  always 
mild,  and  a  bouquet  of  wild  flow«»  may  be  gathered 
any  day  in  the  year. 

Much  of  the  soil  is  fc/tile,  and  vegetation  is  luxuriant. 
[Native  pines,  palms,  and  other  timbers  abound^  and  o^ 
'ehn,  l^ieh,  willow,  cypress,  and  fruit  trees  inqporfced  from 
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England  flourish  all  over  the  country.  All  the  ordinarjr 
grains  and  roots  are  grown  and  yield  good  crops. 

T.  e  Kauri  pine  attains  a  height  of  200  feet  and  a  diameter  at  Ua  base 
of  16  feet  It  yields  a  gum  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 
But  the  strange  fact  is  that  what  is  obtaine  d  is  not  taken  iromihe  tree 
itaeif,  but  is  dug  out  of  the  ground  at  a  depth  of  five  or  »"i  feet.  Th.s  has 
aTumuIated  from  trees  long  dead  iu»d  decayed.  Fully  6,000  4>eople  are 
engaged  in  gathering  it. 

The  native  animal  life  of  New  Zealand  is  very  limited. 
No  fierce  animals  were  ever  found  there,  no  snakes,  no 
insect  pests,  no  fish  in  the  rivers,  no  game  in  the  forest^ 
Sheep  and  other  farm  animals  have  been  introduced,  and 
great  quantities  of  wool  and  mutton  are  exported. 

There  are  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  coal.  The  latter 
support  important  manufactures,  that  of  woollens  being 
the  chief.  The  principal  foreign  trade  is  with  Great  Britain. 

The  population  is  over  900,000, 
including  about  60,000  Maoris,  or 
natives.  The  Maoris  (Fig.  298)  were 
at  <me  time  cannibals,  but  they  have 
become  Christianized,  and  have  been 
placed  on  reservations,  of  which  the 
Hot  Springs  district  is  one.  They 
are  fiteUigent  than  the  Aus- 
tral .  ^  '3.  and  some  of  them  are 
quiw  a'^.  They  are  of  olive 
brov/n  complexion,  and  the  greater 
number  of  them  tattoo  their  skin 
and  have  thick  tangled  hair.  In 
general  they  are  lazy  and  selfish, 
but  not  quarrelsome  or  treacherous. 

There  are  four  large  cities  in  New 
Zealand,  and  t'nrough  thdr  ports 
^  fbreign  trade  ctf  ^  oolony  is 
distribiited  about  eqoatty.  Andb- 
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2em(i  it  the  brgeit,  and  ii  the  oM  cMtaL  It  k  the  most 

convenient  port  for  Australian  and  American  vessels,  and 
it  has  a  good  harbor.  The  city  is  attractive  with  flowers 
and  ornamental  shrubbery.  Wellington  has  been  select- 
ed as  capital  because  of  the  eonvenienee  of  its  sitnatkni. 
Chriatchurch  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  English  Church  in 
the  colony.  Dunedin,  a  hilly  town,  is  adjacent  to  valuable 
gold  mines.  Which  of  these  cities  are  in  North  Island,  and 
which  in  Middle  Island? 

Many  small  British  islands  and  island  groups  near  New 
Zealand  are  under  the  administration  of  this  colony. 

New  Zealand  is  sometimes  called  "The  Britain  of  the 
South.''  What  reasons  would  you  suggest  for  giving  it 
this  name? 

Fiji,  and  Other  British  Islands,  With  few  ex- 
ceptions tiie  Britidi  islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific  lie 

between  the  Tro]^  of  Capricorn  and  the  Equator.  They 
all  have,  therefore,  warm  climate  tempered  by  breezes  from 
the  sea,  are  visited  by  abundant  rains,  are  more  or  less  of 
coral  formation,  and  have  fertile  soil  yielding  in  profusion 
aU  manner  of  titypical  fruits,  spkes,  gitdns*  and  vegetaUes. 

The  Fui  groiQ)  are  the  nrast  important  of  these  islands. 
The  natives  were  formerly  cannibals,  but  they  have  been 
Christianized,  and  several  thousand  Europeans  now  live 
among  them.  The  capital  is  Suva,  a  port  of  call  for  steam- 
ri\ipB  plying  h^een  Canada  and  Australia.  TheGovemcar 
of  Fiji  is  also  BritidI  Hi|^  Comraissioiiffir  of  the  Western 
Pacific. 

The  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands  are  about  400  miles  south-east  of  Fiji. 
The  natives  are  the  most  advanced  of  any  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
are  engag^ed  in  cultivating  the  vegetation  of  the  islands,  and  in  fishing. 

The  British  Solomon  Islands  He  north-west  of  FijL  They  esme 
under  British  protection  in  1889  by  treaty  with  Germany. 

Norfolk  and  Pitcairn  Islands  are  both  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. In  1790  the  crew  of  the  British  vessel  Brntntv  mutinied  and  took 
ttXag^  fai  Pitodm  Island  (about  8  aquarB  miles^  nearqr  5,000  miles  east  of 
Auirtrafia,  where  they  settled  as  a  penceiUiie  community.   In  1868^  betiv 
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too  numerous  for  the  Iriand,  tlMT  w«f«  trara&rrad  to  Norfolk  Iktand  {ISji 
square  mil^s),  about  800  miles  from  AiMtrklM.  wli«»  their  de»c«idMt»  now 
make  up  two-thirds  of  the  population.  For^  aft^warda  returned  to 
Pitcaim,  and  in  1890  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  mnbered  198,  employed 
chiellj  ia  SsUag  aad  bmaiflff. 

There  are  also  numerous  scattered  islands  and  groups  of 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  which  are  British  poesessiona  or  are 
under  the  protectorate  of  Bntain-the  OUbeH  and  EXUcs 
groups  and  Phiomim  Jtkmdt  and  others.  Fanning  laUind, 
neariy  on  the  Equator  and  south  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
is  a  station  for  the  Paeifle  Cable  between  Canada  and 
Australia. 

Other  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Besides  the 
islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  there  are  also  many 
which  belong  to  other  eoontriee. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  mountainous  group  m  the 
central  Pacific,  constitute  a  Territory  of  the  United  States. 
The  volcano  Mauna  Loa  is  said  to  be  the  largest  active 
one  in  the  world.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful,  and 
there  k  much  f«tile  lofl.  Sugar,  cMTee,  tiiq;>ical  fruita, 
and  early  garden  vegetables  are  the  chief  products.  The 
population  in  1900  was  154,001,  made  up  of  natives, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  whites.  The  islands  were  formerly 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  were  affled  tiie  Sandwidi 
Islands,  but  were  annexed  by  the  United  States  in  1898, 
and  are  now  a  territory  of  the  Union.  The  beautiful  city 
of  HmoMu  is  the  capital,  the  centre  of  a  very  large  foreign 
trade,  and  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  crossing  the  Pacific. 

Guam,  the  principal  island  m  the  Ladnme  group,  beionga 
also  to  the  United  States. 

New  Caledonia  with  valuable  nickel  mines,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  the  Society  and  other  islands  bek>ng  to 
IVance. 

The  SoUmon  Idands,  Bisme/rek  Samea, 
MarOaU,  CaroUne,  Ladryne,  and  othtt  island  gnm 
whoDy  or  in  part,  bekmg  to  Gttmany. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


Extent,  The  British  Empire  consists  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  a  large  number 
of  colonies  and  protectorates  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  total  arcft,  exduiive  of  E^iypt  and  the  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan,  is  more  than  eleven  million  square  miles,  so 
that  the  empire  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Africa.  The  largest  possessions  in  order  of  size 
are  (i)  Canada,  (ii)  Australia,  (iii)  India,  (iv)  Central  and 
SooUieni  AfHea. 

The  population  is  almost  four  hundred  millions,  or  a  little 
mate  than  that  of  all  Eui-ope.  What  fraction  is  this  of  the 
population  of  the  world?  Amongst  all  these  people  the 
diversity  of  race,  color,  nationality,  and  language  ia  very 
great— it  has  been  said  that  the  Britiah  national  anUmn 
ia  iong  in  twenty  different  languages. 

The  British  Empire  is  the  largest  in  the  world  in  both 
extent  and  population.  In  wealth,  commerce,  and  naval 
power  also  it  surpasses  every  other  nation.  Its  merchant 
vessels  exceed  in  capacity  the  combined  shipping  of  all 
the  other  great  maritime  countries  of  the  world,  and  the 
aim  of  its  statesmen  is  to  keep  its  navy  ' '  superior  in  power 
and  equal  in  numbers  to  the  fleets  of  any  two  oUier  coun> 
tries."  Why  does  Great  Britain  require  such  a  powerful 
navy? 

Name  the  chief  British  possessions  in  (i)  Europe,  (ii) 
America,  (iii)  Asia,  (iv)  Africa,  (v)  Australia  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  British  possessions  numbered  a  bare  half- 
doxen  small  settlements  in  Africa  and  America.  Those  in  Africa  afforded 
a  proStab*s  trade  in  gold  dust  and  slaves,  and  those  in  America  were 
Mtttemenut  ot  English  people  who  left  the  mother  country  chiefly  becauM 
of  rel^rloiM  trouUM. 
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In  17M  (vibnltar  was  taken  from  Spain,  and  nine  years  afterwanb 
Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  the  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada  were 
obtained  from  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
in  1763,  the  remainder  of  Canada  and  parts  of  ImUa  were  added  to  the 
Empire.  The  settled  country  ia  Canada  obUined  by  the  latter  treaty 
consisted  of  onlv  a  narrow  etnp  on  the  St  Lawrence  River. 

In  the  meaatlnie  several  British  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America  had  g^rown  large  and  important.  A  quarrel  with  the  mother 
countnr  about  taxation  caused  these  colonies  to  declare  their  independence 
in  1776,  and  after  a  severe  war  they  became  the  R/^blic  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  parts  of 
Australia,  which  only  shortly  before  had  been  explored  by  Captain  Cook, 
were  occupied  by  the  British,  and  used  as  convict  settlements.  Ont  of 
these  grew  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  now  so  prosperous  because  of 
its  g:old  mines,  and  sheep  and  cattle  ranches. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  Empire  became  widely  extended. 
Vast  regions  in  eastern,  central,  and  southern  Africa  were  acquired; 
British  rule  in  India  was  much  extended  by  cmiquesA;  the  Australian  con- 
tinent was  colonized;  and  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Canada  were 
greatly  increased  by  settling  the  new  lands  in  the  west  by  people  from  the 
eastern  Provinces  and  from  Europe. 

Government.  The  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  a  Limited  Monarchy.  The  King  is  at  the  head 
of  the  realm,  and  is  advised  by  a  Cabinet.   The  Parliament 

consists  of  two  houses,  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Lords.   Who  is  the  present  Prime  Minister? 

The  Cabinet  has  from  fifteen  to  twenty  members  (the  number  is  vari- 
able), the  House  of  Commons  670,  and  the  House  of  Lords  about  800  (tUs 

number  also  is  variable). 

The  colonies  of  the  Empire,  with  the  exception  of  India, 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary'  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  who  is  a  Cabinet  minister.  Indian  affairs  are 
under  the  management  of  a  minister  known  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India. 

The  more  important  colonies,  such  as  Canada,  Australia, 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  New  Zealand  are  self-governing, 
with  governments  responsible  to  the  people.  Hie  first 
two  are  each  represented  in  London  by  High  Commis- 
sioners who  look  after  the  political  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  their  country.  Find  who  is  the  present  Canadian 
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High  C^n«niB8ioner.  British  Guiana,  the  British  West 
Indies,  Malta,  and  other  colonies  have  partly  responsible 
government-members  nominated  by  the  Governor  sit  in 
parhament  with  representatives  elected  by  the  people 

Crown  Colonies  are  under  the  administration  of  officers 
appototed  dttecUy  by  the  British  Go^-emment,  and  the 
^^Stf^'^w''*  represented  in  any  form  of  pariiament 
Gibraltar.  Hong  Kong,  and  Sierra  Leone  are  examples. 
India  IS  really  a  Crown  Colony,  though  it  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  the  Indian  Empire,  and  the  King  as  Emperor  of  India 

Protectorates  generally  have  their  own  kings  or  chiefs,* 
but  these  hold  office  with  the  permission  of,  and  under  the 
direction  of,  the  British  Government. 

»  Bf^^^'*'^  People.  Two  thousand  years  ago  the 
ftitish  Isles  were  peopled  by  tribes  of  Britons  and  Gaels 
tiie  former  m  England,  the  latter  in  Scotland  and  Ireland! 
You  may  read  m  your  Histcnry  how  the  Romans,  Anglo- 
baxons,  Danes,  and  Normans  successively  occupied  the 
coun^.  To-day  the  British  people  both  in  the  homeland 
and  throughout  the  colonies  are  mainly  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin.  ^ 

The  whole  British  nation,  however,  is  composed  of  a 
great  variety  of  peoples  and  tribes.  The  White  Race  is 
FmnU"*^  ^'v  Anglo-Saxons  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  Yellow  Race  is  represented  by  the  Eskimos 
of  Labrador  and  northern  Canada,  the  Malays  of  the 
^&at  Indies,  and  the  Chinese  of  Hong  Kong.  "Hie  Black 
Race  IS  represented  by  the  numy  native  tribes  of  A£riea 
and  Australia.  '"^«5» 

The  English  language  is  heard  in  all  parta  of  the  worid. 
Strange  to  say,  the  greater  number  of  those  who  speak  it 
are  outside  the  Empire,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  in 
the  Empire  do  not  use  it.   Of  the  130  millions  who  sa^ 

ii-nglish  nearly  eighty  millions  live  in  the  United  " 

•iij-- 
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Of  the  400  millions  of  people  in  the  Empire  only  about  fifty- 
five  millions  use  the  national  language.  English-speaking 
people  control  nearly  one-third  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
world  and  also  nearly  one-third  of  its  population. 

'British  Commerce,  The  growth  of  the  British  Em- 
pire in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been  accompanied  by  a 

corresponding  growth  of  British  commerce.  Each  colony 
contributes  more  or  less  of  its  products  to  the  support  of 
the  people  of  the  mother  country,  and  takes  part  of  their 
manufactures.  What  do  the  British  obtain  from  Canada, 
the  West  Indies,  Australia,  South  Africa,  India,  Singi^ra, 
Hong  Kong?  The  union  under  a  common  flag  of  many 
possessions  having  a  great  diversity  of  resources  has  led 
to  an  increasing  intercolonial  trade.  British  vessels  also 
do  much  carrying  of  goods  to  and  from  foreign  countries. 
The  total  tonnage  of  British  and  colonial  vessels  (merchant- 
men) is  about  17  million  tons,  exclusive  of  small  vessels 
under  100  tons. 

Some  of  the  main  routes  for  British  commerce  may  be 
studied  from  the  map  of  the  British  Empire.  Name  the 
chief  commercial  centres  of  the  Empire— three  or  four  in 
the  British  Isles,  three  or  four  in  Canada,  two  or  three  in 
India,  one  in  the  East  Indies,  one  in  China,  one  in  South 
Africa,  and  two  in  Australia.  In  what  way  did  th§  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal  benefit  British  commerce? 

During  very  long  voyages  steamships  have  to  renew 
their  supply  of  coal.  Where  in  British  territory  can  ves- 
sels in  the  North  Pacific  get  coal?  In  the  South  Pacific? 
In  the  North  Atlantic?  Some  of  the  small  British  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  and  Atlantic  are  used  as  "coaling 
stations."  Enormous  quantities  of  coal  are  brought  to 
them  and  also  to  Suez  and  A4en  and  to  Punt^i  Arenas  in 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  stored  for  use  of  merchantmen 
and  ships  of  war. 
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&tti8li  tM^  is  aided  by  telegraph  lines  and  submarine 
•  rabies  which  join  various  points  over  the  wlide  Empire. 
Name  an  important  cable  route  in  the  AtUmtic.  and  an- 
other m  the  Pacific. 

All  the  large  colonies  have  numerous  railways.  In  what 
way  IS  the  Canadian  P&cific  RaUway  valuable  to  the 
Empire?  What  British  tnmscontinwital  luilway  is  pro- 
jected  in  Africa?  ^ 

defences  of  the  Empire.  The  British  Empire  is 
essentially  a  naval  power.  A  strong  fleet  must  be  main- 
tained  to  protect  the  shores  of  the  mother  country,  the 
many  trade  routes,  and  the  numerous  colonies 

fi.r       Bntish  Army  is  under  the  management  of  the  SecreUrv  of  «?tat* 

tius,  Aden.  Ceyl^T  s  Jg™  Mauri- 

and  Barbados.    The  strongest  Srtrf  J^U  f  V          u '  Jamaica, 

impre^able  are  at  SiridS^  tZ^^  'S^"'  "^^'-'^ 

Esquimalt,  Quebec,  and  H;i?ax  '                     Smsrapore.  Hong  Kong, 

^  up  of  a  b,„e  ..gJun?"  beirinjSrl^  'x^l^^'*^ 
George  s  cross  with  white  border  repre8enfe^Sod»tli^^  2* 
the  red  Sr*' fro-"  ^om^r  to  comer  repS^  sStbSh  iiS 
the  red  St.  Patrick  s  cross  restinir  on  the  latter  reLZ^I^  ' 
has  been  the  national  fla|psioceJ^:^l.t,^^^  Th» 
wh  Jle^C  BritW.         la'  U«'unlon  Jack  covering  the 
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In  the  British  Navy  several  kinds  of  flags  are  displayed.  The  White 
Enstgrn  floats  upon  every  man-of-war  in  actual  service,  the  Blue  Ensim 
upon  reserve  ana  other  government  vessels,  and  the  Red  Eaatei  mwa 

merchant  vessels.  -r-~ 

The  Royal  Standard  is  a  flag  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  public 
an>earance  of  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Great  BriUin  and  floated 
wer  the  building  occupied  by  the  King  or  his  royal  representative,  or  over 
the  vessel  in  which  he  may  be  sailing.  In  it  are  represented  the  three 
countries  making  up  the  British  Isles— England  by  two  groups  of  three 
lions  each  in  two  quarters  diagonally  opposite  each  other,  Ireland  by  the 
harp  m  the  lower  quarter  next  the  mast,  and  Scoliand  by  the  sio^  lion  in 
the  remaining  quarter. 

The  colonial  flags  in  most  cases  have  the  Union  Jack  in  tlw  Wper 
comer  next  the  flagstaff;  and  the  badge  of  the  colony  in  a  prominent  poai- 
tion  in  the  "fly"  or  outer  portion  of  the  fiag. 

Th9  9rMth  Coat  of  Jlrms,  Hundreds  of  years  ago  when  knights 
and  noblemen  went  to  battle  clad  in  complete  armor,  the  king  allowed 
them  to  have  painted  on  their  shields,  or  worked  on  the  mantle  worn  over 
their  armor,  a  badge  by  which  they  might  be  known.  This  was  called 
their  "armorial  bearing  '  or  their  "coat  of  arms."  At  a  later  date  these 
armorial  bearings  became  family  decorations  and  were  placed  on  various 
household  or  personal  articles,  such  as  carriages,  furniture,  and  clothing. 

At  the  present  time  the  use  of  all  devices  or  crests  of  this  kind  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Heralds'  Collet;i-,  a  body  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  officials 
appointed  by  the  Government  for  this  particular  work.  The  royal  and 
noble  families  of  the  lui^om  use  annoriat  beMings  for  wbkh  a  license  fee 
must  be  paid. 

The  coat  of  arms  of  the  British  Government  is  used  on  all  pariiamentary 
papers,  and  in  many  other  ways,  as  the  badge  of  imparial  authority.  It 
consists  of  a  shield  on  which  is  quartered  the  same  device  representing 
England,  Scotland,  and  Iraland  as  is  on  the  royal  standard.  Surmounting 
this  is  a  crown  on  which  stands  a  small  lion,  and  on  the  sides  are  two 
"supporters,"  at  the  left  a  large  lion,  and  at  the  right  a  fabulous  animal 
known  as  the  unicorn.  There  are  two  mottoes  in  this  device,  one  close  to 
and  surrounding  the  shield,  meaning  "  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks,"  and 
one  on  a  scroll  underneath,  meaning  "God,  and  my  right." 

Occasionally  the  shield,  without  crown,  supporters  of- mottoes,  IS  used 
as  the  armorial  bearing  to  represent  Great  Britain. 
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Most  of  the  figum  arc  obtained  from  the  "Suteman's  Year  fiook'* 
for  1904,  and  "WUtaker's  Almanac"  for  1905. 


THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM 


Num. 

Sun  .  . 
Mercury 
Venus  . 
Barth  . 
Mara 
Astercrids 
Jupiter  . 
Saturn  . 
Unious  . 
Nqitune 


W»Uace  horn 
Sra  IB  adlct. 

Diameter 

Time  of 

ia  miles. 

Revolution. 

•  ••■•••••a,  , 

867,000 

26  days 

37,7fiO,001 

2.992 

88  " 

86,750,000 

7,660 

224  " 

9S,300,00a 

7,918 

365i  " 

141,000.000 

4.211 

1.9  years 

250,000,000 

20-300 

3-8  " 

480,000,000 

86,000 

11.8  " 

881.000.000 

70,800 

2P.6  ' 

1,771,000,000 

31,700 

84  " 

2,77^,000,000 

^4,500 

164  " 

Natnbcr  of 


1 

2 


7* 

9t 

4 

1 


CONTINENTS  AND  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


Mexico 

Central  Anwricn 
South  Amsbica  . 
Brazil  . 


Area  in 
sq.  miles 

N<MtTH  AtOBRICA  .... 

IMted  states  (with  Aladca  and  Ha- 

  8,622; 

•       •       .  767,005 
.  3,74.';,574 
215,877 
7,523,970 
.  3,218.166 

Argentina  .  1.212.009 

  290,829 

EuROPB   3,880,000 

•   2.096,616 


Population. 


>»SSM»>    1906  IIO,00IMMW 


1900 
1900 
1901 
lb07 
1897 
1890 
1908 
1900 

1887 

1897 


•Two  reported  at  discovered  in  19CS— reoons  to  be  ywt  coafinacd. 
t Also  two  tings  at  Betwloas  or  smmmu  — tlw  i 


76,808,887 
13.64S.4a2 
5,371,316 
4,640,000 
40,000,000 
14,333,915 
8,102,248 
3,160,000 
375^,000 
106.159,140 
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CONTINENTS  AND  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 
Conlitmtd 


Area  in 

sq.  nxues. 

Populatkm. 

German  EmtHre 

lyuu 

00,345,014 

AtlStria-Hunirarv 

lyuo 

47,013,835 

France 

1901 

38,641 ,333 

1J1,377 

1901 

41,454,621 

Italy  

iin  RiiA 

IWJU 

00  1AA  AAA 

Spain   .      .      .       ,      .  . 

197,670 

18Q7 

Turkey  in  Europe  .... 

66  500 

1001 

A!=IA  fwith  IslanH«^ 

1887 

04  1    BAA  BAA 

831,503,529 

Chinese  BmniM 

l9W7 

CWMi  A.J1  AAA 

903,241,968 

India 

1  AAA 

1901 

294,266,701 

Tar)Afi  (inr*tnAintr  ^s/^tifVi^^m  Qolrl^ol4«^\ 

japou  ^luuuuui}^  ixjutiiern  OciiLn&iin^ 

1b9o 

44,263,160 

Tlirkev  in  Aain 

AQA  AAA 

1  Ann 

1900 

040  AAA 

Russia  in  Asia 

U,00*f,OoO 

Africa 

1  1  RAO  nVAO 

1887 

1  "VA  AAA  AAA 

170,000,000 

iT^C  0tAlC      •            •            •  • 

AAA  AAA 

1896 

14,000,000 

...... 

yl  AA  AAA 

4UU,U00 

1897 

A  TO  J  >iAC 

9.734,405 

Carx*  Colnnv 

0*7*7  A'7'7 

1 0A1 

1,527,224 

Natal 

QR  Ain 

00,019 

1  AAA 

1900 

AAA  AMA 

929,970 

1  OAA 

A  AT  CAO 

207,503 

Trafl«lVflnl  f*r»lofnv 

A  A  CTlia  V  CMU  VrWlVJU  V  .... 

1  1 A  1  AA 

.ls96 

OAT  OAT 

867,897 

KIwvlMla 

TRA  AAA 

1898 

1  OKA  /WW* 

I,3fi0,O0C 

A TTG.1*D  AT  ACTA 

AUalKAlfADlA              >             .             .  a 

3,077,547 

1901 

4,604,130 

Commonwealth  of  Australia 

2,973.076 

1901 

3,788,310 

New  South  Wales  .       ,       .  . 

310,700 

1901 

1,366.^^ 

Victoria  ..... 

87.884 

1901 

1,200,914 

Queensland  

668,497 

1900 

498.249 

South  Australia  .... 

908,090 

1901 

362,604 

Tasmania  ..... 

26,385 

1901 

172,475 

Western  Australia  .... 

975,920 

1901 

187,660 

New  Zealand        .       .       .  . 

104.471 

1901 

815,8^ 

SIZE  OF  THE  EARTH 

Lbnoth  of  thb  Earth's  Polar  Diambtbr  ^mi!es)     .       .  7,901 

Lbnoth  or  THS  Eaxth's  Bquavoriai,  DiAMBinat  (miks)  7,926 

IfSNOIH  OP  ma  EuuAiuR  (miles)   24,91:? 

Ths  Earth's  Su&facb  (square  miles)      ....  196,940,000 
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THE  OCEANS 


Pacific  . 
Atlantic  . 
Indian 
Antarctic 
Arctic 


Am 
in  iqiiart  milM. 

70.000,000 

341,000,000 

27,500,000 

7.600,000 

6,000.000 


Average  depth 
in  fothooM. 

2,800 

2,000 
2,000 


Ckwiteat  depth 
ki  iiitbonij. 

5,200 

4,651 


AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  CANADA— 1901 

Dominion  of  Canada   3,745,574 

British  Columbia   3g3  goo 

Mp^toba   7^956 

IJew  Brunswick              .       .       .       .  28  200 

Nova  Scotia   20,600 

Ontario   222^000 

Prince  Edward  Island      ....  2,000 

Quebec   347,350 

Saskatchewan   250,000\ 

Alberta   250^00o) 

Unorganized  Territories  (area  of  FrankUn 

estimated  at  700,000)    .       .       .      .*  2,168,168 


5,371,315 
178,657 
255,211 

331,120 
459,  W4 

2,182,947 
103,259 

1,648,898 

165.555 
46,004 


POPULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CANADIAN  CITIES 
AND  TbVNS— 1001 


Montreal*  .    .    .    .    .  267.730 

Torontof   208,040 

Quebec   68,840 

Ottawa   59,928 

Hanrihon   52,6^ 

Winnipeg^   42,340 

Halifax   40,832 

St.  John   40,711 

Londcm  ......  37,981 

Vancouver   26,133 

St.  Henri   21,192 

Victoria   20,816 

Kingston   17,961 

Brantford   16,619 


Hull      .  . 
Windsw,  Ont. 
Cliarlottetown 
Sherbtocdce 
Goelidi  .  . 
St.  Thomas 
Peterboro'  . 
Valleyfield  .  . 
Ste.  Cunq^Dode 
Three  Rivers 
Stratford  . 
St.  Catharines 


13,993 
12.153 
12,080 
11,765 
11,496 
11.485 
11,239 
11,055 
10,912 
9,981 
9,959 
9,946 
9,909 


•In  1905,  with  suburbs,  over  325,000 
tin  1905,  with  suburlM,  ^MWt  2M,000 
(la  1904,  over  70.000 
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POPULATION  OP 
AND 

Berlin    .  . 
St.  Hyacinthe 
Dawson 
Belleville  . 
Chatham,  ()nt 
Moncton 
Brockville  . 
Westmount 
Woodstock  . 
Owen  Sound 
Sarnia  . 
Gait      .  . 
I^vis     .  . 
Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Fredericton 
Sorel     .  . 
Lindsay 
Olacd.Bay  . 
Cornwall 

New  Westminster 
Yarmouth  . 
Rosdand 
Nanaimo 
Toronto  Junction 
Truro    .  . 
Barrie   .  . 
CoUingwood 
LacMne 
Brandon 
Nelson  . 
Kenora  . 
Spring  Hill  . 
Pembroke  . 
Smith's  Falls 
Amherst 
Orillia    .  . 
Chatham,  N.B 


THE  PRINCIPAL  CANADIAN  CITIES 
TOWVS~l90t  "CtmHmmd 

9,747  Dartmouth 

9,210  North  Sydney 

9,142  Ingersoll 

9,117  Fraserville  . 

9,068  New  Glasgow 

0,026  Orimwa 

8,940  Niagara  FalW 

8,856  Cobourg 

8,838  JoHet    .  . 

8,776  Trenton 

8,176  Port  Hope  , 

7,866  Goderich  . 

7,783  Calgary  . 

7,169  Hawkesbury 

7,117  Am  prior 

7,057  Petrolea 

7,003  Carleton  Place 

6,946  St.  Jc*n'8,  Que 

6,704  Maisonneuve 

6,499  Portage  la  Prairie 

6.430  Chicoutimi  . 

6,159  Granby 

6,130  Picton   .  . 

6.091  Fort  WUHam 

5,993  St.  Jerome  . 

5,949  Perth    .  . 

S.-'SS  Waterioo  . 

5,561  Deseronto  . 

5,380  Gananoque 

5,273  Magog  .  . 

5,202  Lauzon  .  . 

5,178  Windsor.  N.S. 

5,156  St.  Marys  . 

5,155  Kingsville,  Que, 

4,963  Pictou   ,  . 

4,907  Paris     .  . 

4,868  Pwt  Arthur 


•In  1904,  over  8,500 
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POPULATION  OF 
AND 

Sydney  Mines 

Midland 
Dundas  .  . 
Renfrew 
Napanee 
Faraham 
Almonte 
Prescoit 
Woodstock.  N, 
WaOcertoi.  . 
Buckingham 
Stratbroy  . 
Lunenburg  . 
Parry  Sound 
Coaticook   .  . 
Summerstde 
St.  Stephen 


THE  PRINCIPAL  CANADIAN  CITIES 

TOW  NS—  1 90 1  —Continued 


3,101 

3,174 

Hintonburg     .    .    .  . 

8,173 

Wallaoeburg    .    .    .  . 

3,153 

3,143 

Bowmanville   .    .    .  . 

3,114 

Sbawenegan    .    .    .  . 

3,023 

 •  

3,019 

Listowel  .... 

2,984 

Campbellton    .    .    .  . 

2,971 

Regina  

3,936 

Simcoe  .     .     .  . 

.2,933 

2,916 

CKnton  

2.884 

North  Bay  .     .     .  . 

2,880 

Grand  Mere  .... 

2378 

OiangeviUe  .... 

2.840 

NewcaMle  

2,83.5 
2.798 

2,763 

2,748 

2,731 

2,730 

2,705 

2,693 

2,652 

2,645 

2,627 

2,626 

2,.'>47 

2,530 

2,511 

2,511 

2.M7 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


SOME  OF  THE  LARGEST  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 

,      .             .     .  Population 

London,  England,  1902.  "Greater  London"  .  6,705,731 

New  York,  United  States,  1003    .....  3J32'905 

Paris,  France.  1903    2,'660,'550 

Canton.  China   2,500,000 

Berlin,  Germany,  1903               .       .       .       .       .  1,931  701 

Chicago,  United  States,  1903       ■       .       .              .  1,885  000 

Vieniui,  AustriA-Hungary,  1903    .  1  761*931 

Tokio,  Japan,  1900   [  li507i557 

Pbiladeli;hia,  United  States,  1903        ,       .       .  1,'378,'624 

^.  Petersburg,  Rusria,  1903    1,333,600 

0»ka,  Japan,  1900    l[31l'763 

Moscow,  Russia,  1902         ....  l'l73'427 

Calcutta,  India.  1901  .                     .       .       .       .  I,'l25i400 

Constantinople,  Turkey,  1902      .       .       .       .       .  l|l25'ooO 

Peking,  China,  Estimated    .       .       .       .  1 000  000 

Kioto,  Japan,  1900  gailseg 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  1903   879  406 

Hankau,  China,  1901  .       .       .              *       ]       "  850  OOO 

Rio  de  Jaadn^  Bnuil,  1903  793  000 
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SOME  OF  THE  URGE8T  CITIES  OP  THE  WORLD 


CtmUmmti 

_    .    _     .  Population 

20.  Buda-Pesth,  Austria-Hungary,  1908     ....  790,529 

21.  Manchester,  England,  1903    779^966 

22.  Bombay,  India,  1903  .  776,006 

23.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  1903    753,000 

24.  Hamburg,  Germany,  1903    747^004 

26.  Uvcrpod,  Bngtetid.  1903    .                     .  «    .  743,607 

26.  Hangchau,  China,  1898    700,000 

27.  Tientsin,  China,  1898    700  000 

28.  Fuchau,  CWna,  1897    660,000 

29.  Warsaw,  Poland,  1897    638*209 

30.  Cairo,  Egypt,  1903   .'       .*  624,338 

31.  St.  Louis,  Utdted  istatcs.  1903    628ioOO 

32.  Shanghai,  China,  1901    620,000 

33.  Boston,  United  States,  1903    60oi(K28 

34.  Brussels,  Belgium,  1908    575,'896 

35.  Naples,  Italy,  1901    5631540 

36.  Amsterdam,  Holland,  1903    542,676 

37.  Madrid,  Spain,  1900    689[88S 

38.  Birmingham,  England,  1903    533io39 

39.  Barcelona,  Spain,  1900    633[o00 

40.  Baltimore,  United  ^tea,  1903    58^600 

41.  Munich,  Germany,  1903    515,000 

42.  Milan,  Italy,  1903    614^869 

43.  Sydney,  AustraUa,  1903    611,080 

44.  Madras,  India.  1903    609'a64 

45.  Melbourne,  Australia  1903    602,610 

46.  Rome,  Italy,  1901      .  462'788 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  CITIES 

.        _  POfmlation 

Aberdeen,  Scotland,  1903    160,780 

Adelaid    .\ustralia,  1903                                              .  168,066 

Agra,  India,  1901     .              .       .       ,       ,       .       .  188,022 

Alexandria,  Egypt,  1903    349!310 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  1903    281,376 

Athens,  Greece,  1896    Ill  486 

Auckland,  New  Zoriand,  1901    67,226 

Bahia,  Brazil.  1890  .       ,        ,   174,412 

Basle,  Switzerland,  1901    113,000 
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OTHER  IMPORTANT  CITIES-Coii<MMt«i 


Bdfast.  Ireland,  1903 

Benares,  India,  IvOl 

Bcme,  Switzerland,  1900 

Bordeaux,  Prance,  1901 

Biddford,  England,  1903 

Bremen,  Germany,  1901 

Breaiau,  Germany,  1903 

Brisbane,  Australia,  1903 

Bristd,  England,  1903 

Buffalo,  United  States,  1900 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Crfooy,  1904 

Cardiff,  Wales  1903 
Cawnpore,  India,  1901 
Christiania,  Norway,  1903 
Cincinnati,  United  States,  1900 
Cleydaad,  United  States,  190Q 
Cologne,  Germany,  1901  . 
Orfombo,  Ceylon,  1903  . 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1908 
Damascus,  Turkey,  19^  . 
Delhi,  India,  1901  . 
Detroit.  United  States,  1900 
Dresden,  Germany,  1903  . 
Dubiia,  Ireland,  1903 
Dundee,  Scothmd,  1903  . 
Edinburgh,  ScotlMd,  1903 
Florence,  Italy,  1901 
Frankfort,  Gendaay,  1901 
Geneva,  SwitzerUnd,  1901 
Genoa,  Italy,  1901  . 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  1891 
Hanover,  Germany,  1901 
Havana,  Cuba,  1899 
Haviie,  France,  1901 
Hobart,  Australia,  1903 
Hull,  England,  1903 
Hyderabad,  India,  1901 
Jerusalem,  Turkey  iu  Asia,  1902 
J(diannesburg,  Transvaal  Colony,  1904 
Khnl>efle7,QipeCak»qr»1904  . 


Population 

340.180 

64,064 
257.638 
283.413 

163,297 
439.C23 
lM.4e8 

338,805 
352,387 
170,088 
172,598 
197,170 
224,600 
325,902 
381,768 
872.529 
164,876 
417,000 
225,*.  .)0 
208,576 
285,704 
491,600 
375,350 
162,8a'> 
327,441 
205,589 
288,989 
105,000 
234.710 
53,176 
235,649 
235A»81 
130,196 
34.917 
249,6% 
448,466 
42,000 
158,580 
8MU 
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OTHER  IMPORTANT  CITIBS-CMiMNMrf 


Kingiton,  Jamaica,  1801 
I^ceds,  England,  lOai 
I<eicester,  England,  1903 
Leipzig,  Germany,  1801 
Ulk.  France,  1901  . 
Uma,  Peru,  1903 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  1900 
IaAx,  Russia,  1903  . 
Louiaville,  United  States,  1900 
Ludmow,  India,  1901 
Lyon.  Prance,  1901  . 
Mandalay,  Burma,  1901 
Manila.  PhiUppines,  1903 
MatMiUe,  France,  1901 
Mecca,  Turkey  in  Asia,  1885 
Mexico,  Mexico,  1900 
Milwaukee,  United  States,  1900 
Minneapolis,  United  States.  1900 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  1904 
Newcastle.  Bni^d,  1903 
New  Orleans,  United  States,  1903 
Nottingham,  England,  1908 
Odessa.  Russia.  1903 
P«Ienno.  luly,  1901 
Perth.  West  Australia,  1903 
Pittsburg,  United  Sutes.  1900 
Portland,  Maine.  United  SUtes.  1900 
Prague,  Austria-Hungary.  190S 
Rangoon,  Bunna,  1901 
Riga.  Rttssia.  1897  . 
Rochester,  United  States,  1900 
Rome,  Italy.  1903  . 
Rotterdam,  HbOaad,  1003 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  18M 
St.  Paul.  United  States,  1900 
San  Ftandsco.  United  States.  1903 
Santiago,  Chile,  1900 
SecMil,  Korea.  1900  . 
Sh^Bdd,  Snfl^aad,  1003 
Singapoie,  Straits  Setttement*.  1901 
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Southampton,  England,  1908 
Smjrnia,  Tuiluy.  1888 
Stoddioim.  Sweden,  1003  . 
Teheran,  Penia,  1897 
The  Kbguc,  NctherUnds,  1903 
TrieMc,  AMtrb-Hungary,  1903 
Turin,  Italy.  1903  . 
V  ilpmiK^  Chile.  1900 
V\    T.Italy,  1908  . 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  1900  . 
Victoria  and  Island  of  Hong  Kong,  China,  1901 
WwMngtaa.  United  States.  1900 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  1901  . 
Ycdcohama,  Japan,  1898  . 
Zftridi,  Swhscrfand,  1898  . 

HEIGHT  OF  A  FEW  MOUNTAIN  PEAKS 

Mt.  Everest,  Himalaya  Mountains.  Asia 
Aconcagua,  Andes  Mountains,  CMe 
Mt.  McKinley,  Alaskan  Mountains.  Alaska 
Mt.  Logan,  Coast  Ranges,  Yukon  Territory 
Mt.  Elburz,  Caucasus  Mountains,  Rttaiia 
Orizaba,  Sierra  Madre,  Mexico  . 
Mt.  St.  Elias,  Coast  Ranges,  Alaska  . 
Mt.  Blanc,  Alps  Mountains,  Switzerland 
Mt.  Whitney,  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  United  States 
Mt.  Rainier,  Cascade  Mountains,  United  States 
Mt.  Shasta,  Cascade  Mountains,  United  States 
Pike's  Peak,  Rocky  Mountains,  United  States 
Mauna  Loa,  Hawaiian  Islands  . 
i'rrmont  Peak,  RodEy  Ifouataiiis,  United  SUtes 

Fujiyama,  Japan  

Mt.  CoA,  New  Zealand  .... 
Mt.  Sir  Donald,  Selkirk  Range,  British  Columbia 
Mt.  Stephen,  Rocky  Mountains,  British  Cohimbia 

Loma  Tina.  Haiti  

Mt.  Mitchell,  Appalachian  Mountains,  United  States 
Mt.  Washingtcm,  Wliite  Mountains,  United  SUtes 
Mt.  Marcy.  Adirottdacks,  United  SUtes 


110.190 

201,000 
307.306 
210.000 
223,940 
18A.524 
335,656 
143,000 
153,359 

24,065 
283,905 
278,718 

49,344 
193,762 
151.983 

Feet 
29.002 
23.800 
20.464 
19,500 
18,200 
18,314 
18,100 

6,781 
14,898 
14,526 
14,880 
14,108 
13.675 
13.790 
12.365 
12.349 
10,662 
10,425 
10,300 
6,711 
6,293 
5,344 
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SOME  OF  THE  LARGEST 


Name 

Country 

Missouri-Mississippi 

United  States 

Nile  , 

Africa  . 

Amazao 

South  America 

Obi  . 

Siberia 

Yangtse 

China  . 

Kongo 

Africa  . 

Lena  . 

Siberia 

Hoang-Ho 

China  . 

Niger  . 

Africa  . 

Plata  . 

South  America 

Volga  . 

Russia 

St.  Lawrence 

Canada 

Mackenzie 

Canada 

Yukon 

Alaska 

Indus  . 

India  . 

Danube 

Europe 

Ganges 

India  . 

RIVERS  IN  THE  WORLD 

jJ^J^  BadnAiM  Oena 

.  4,300  1,257.000  Atlantic 

.  3,400  1,273,000  Mediter. 

.  3,300  2,500.000  Atlantic 

.  3,200  1,000,000  Arctic 

.  3.200     548.000  Pacific 

.  f},900  1,200,000  Atlantic 

.  2,800      950,000  Arctic 

.  2,700     570,000  Pacific 

.  2,600     563,300  Atlantic 

.  2,580  1,200,000  Atlantic 

.  2,400  563,300  Caspian 

.  2.a)0  519,000  Atlantic 

.  2,000  590,000  Arctic 

.  2,000  440.000  Pacific 

.  1,800  372,700  Indian 

.  1,770  300,000  Atlantic 

.  1,500  440,000  Indian 


THE  GREAT  LAKES  OF  THE  WORLD 

Name 

Caspian 

Superior 
Victoria  Nyanza 
Aral 

Michigan 
Huron 
Tanganyika 

Baikal 
Erie 

Winnipeg 

Chad  (a  shallow  lake  which  grows 
very  large  in  the  rainy  season 
and  shrinks  in  the  dry  season) 

APPROXIMATE  AVERAGE  HEIGHT  OF 
PLATEAUX 

Tibet  .   

Bolivia        .       .  . 

Abyssinia  


Length 

Breadth  Area  in  Sauare 

Country 

in  Miles 

in  Miles 

Miles 

680 

270 

169,000 

Russia 

390 

160 

31,200 

Canada  and  U.S. 

230 

220 

30,000 

Africa 

225 

185 

26,900 

Asiatic  Russia 

335 

85 

20,000 

United  States 

250 

100 

17.400 

Canada  and  U.S. 

420 

50 

12,650 

Africa 

397 

45 

12,500 

Siberia 

250 

58 

10,000 

Canada  and  U.S. 

275 

60 

9,000 

Canada 

about  10,000 


SOME 

Feet 

.  10.000-15,000 
.  10,000-13,000 
.   5,000-  7,000 
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APPROXIMATE  AVERAGE  HEIGHT  OF  SOME 

PLATEAUX-CMi«HNM«f  p«t 

Mexico   5,000_  e.ooo 

Westeni  United  States  Pkteatt   5,000-  6,000 

Spain   2,000-  3,000 

^"^^   2,000-  2,600 

Laarentian   fiOQ_  2,000 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
In  Europe 
CairftaL  OoTenuant. 


Chaaad  Islands. 


Possession. 

The  United  Kiss- 
dcnn  of  Gt.  Brit- 

•in  &  Ireland. . .  .Loadon. ..... .L'dMmiarchy 

Ide  <rf  Man  Oontfaa  Sdf-goveniiiiK. 

fSt.Hdier  

•1st.  .. 

Gibraltar  Cr.  Colony  

Maltese  Islands  Valetta  Sclf-Boveming. 

In  Asia 

Indiaii  Batpfae  aiid  Cr.  Cofaar  tt 

Protected  States.CakntU  Protecttmitc*.. 

Ceykm  and  Depen- 
dencies Colombo. ....  .Czowa  Ccdmy. 

Singapore  Singapore   " 

Penang,  Wellesley, 

etc  Georgetown...  " 

Malacca  Malacca  

Fed.  Malay  States.. (Various)  Protectorate... 

Cyprus....  Nicosia  

Aden  Aden  To  Bombay. . . 

Perim  I  To  Attea  

Sokotra   •' 

Kuria  Huria  Is   •' 

Bahrein  Is  Moharek   " 

Hong  Kong  Victoria  CroimColoBy. 

Wei-Hai-Wei  

Labuan  VictMia   " 

Britirii  N.  Borneo. .  Sanrtalf  Pwrtecttwrate. . . 

BnoMi, .......... .BnttieL.   " 

Satawak  Kodring.  

In  Africa 

Gambia  Bathurst  Crown  Colony. 

Gambia  Protectorate. . . 

Sierra  Leone  Frcetowti  Crown  Colony 


Area  in 
aiCilea. 


Popnlation. 


Dateirf 
A«pM- 


120,677 

41,456,953 

227 

54,758 

1263 

75 

95,841 

1066 

2 

27,460 

170* 

117 

188,141 

1,766,797      294,361,096  17S7-1895 


2S,36S 
206 

395 

659 
26,500 
3,584 

V 

1,382 
S.. 
200 
407 
2SS 
30 
31,r06 
15,000 
50,000 


69 
4,500 
4,000 


3,770,562 
228,555 


1796 
1819 


248,207 

95,487  1824 

676,138  1874-1895 
357,022  1878 

«■"*{  IS? 

12.000  1876 

22,000  1067 
506,159  1841,  IS98 
150,000  1898 
8,411  1846 
175,OriO  1881 

45,0<X)  1888 
600,080  lS«2-ta90 


13,456 
76,9480 
76,655 


1588 


1787 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRB-CimliW 

CkpiUl. 


Powcisiaa. 


S*«"»  l*o«e  Prataetonte. . . 

Gold  CoHt  Akkra  Ciowa  Coloay. 

(tedad-Atlwuitihiid) 

 Lagos   " 

 Protactonte... 

Nigeria,  Southern  

Nigeria,  Nfirthera.. Calabar  

Cape  Colony  Cape  Town. . .  . Self-governing. 

Natal  Pietenn'tzburg 

Basutoland  Maseru  Crown  Colony. 

Transvaal  Pretoria   •'  , 

Orange  River  Blcemfontein. . 

BechuanalMld  Serowe  Protectorate. . . 

Rhodesia  Salisbury  

Somaliland   " 

Boat  Africa  MombMt  

Vgaada  &itcU>e  

Zanzibar  ft  Pemba .  Zanzibar  

Central  Africa  Zomba  

St.  Hdow  Jameatown. . . .  Crown  Ctdony . 

Aaceaaiaa  Georgetown. . .  " 

Mauritiua  Islands.  Port  Louis. . .  Partly  Sf.-gov. 
Seychelles  Victoria  Crown  Colony. 


30,000 
71,300 

3,460) 
25,450  ^ 
48,0001 
320,  000  ' 
276,995 
35,306 
n,293 
111,196 
48,400 
273,000 
39«,000  . 
6a.000 
280,000 
140,000 
1,020 
42,217 
47 
38 
850 
148 


111  AflMrica 

Self-goveniing.  3,745,574 


Canada  Ottawa. . . 

Newfoundland  and 

Labrador  St.  Johns                •'  162,200 

Bermudas  Hamilton  Partly  Sf.-gov.  20 

Brit.  Honduras.  . .  Balize  Crown  Colony.  7,362 

British  Guiana.  Geoi|etown. . .  Partly  Sf.-gov.  90,500 


Bahamas  

jMBaka  

Leeward  

WtaMhraMl.... 
BattMMhM.  ... 
Trinidad  Pt.  of  Spain. . . 


British  West  iQdies 


.NasMU. . . 
.KiBgatoa. 
.St.  Johaa. 
.St.  George 
.Bridgetown. 


Australia  and  Tas- 
mania Dalgcty  

New  Zealand.  ...  .Wellington... 

Fiji  Suva  Partly  Sf.-gov 

Br.  New  Guinea...  .Port  Momby..To  Australia. . 
Pacific  lalaada  


Date  of 
VoiNUatiaa.  Acquisi- 
tion. 

1,000,000  1896 
1,486,433  1618 


1,300,000 

25,000,0001 

1884 

1900 

2,405,  552 

1806 

1,039,787 

1S43 

348,706 

IS68 

1,268,716 

1902' 

383,045 

1902 

130,776 

18S5 

1,230,000 

188S 

300,000 

1884 

4,000,000 

1895 

2,509,000 

1894 

250,000 

1890 

737,500 

1891 

.1.342 

1673 

460 

1815 

383,000 

1810 

19,772 

1794 

3,371,315  1713-1759 

120,984  1497-17M 
17,535  1609 
38,981  1670 

Xa,\n  1803 


.  Sdf -go  vei  iiiug. 

5,794 

56,113 

M 

4,363 

790,731 

«■ 

701 

127,536 

«* 

508 

167,067 

166 

198,782 

1.864 

321,000. 

Crown  Colony. 

7,500 

2,100 

In  AoMnlasia 

Self-govemiag.  2.972,57.'>  3,774.282 

104.751  897,657 

7,451  120,124 

90,540  330,000 

1J,000  75.000 


1605-lSe3 


1833 


1788 
1839 
1874 
1SS4 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPm^anUmmd 
SttflMMrjr 

Area  in 

.    _  Sq.  MUes 

m  Europe    ......  121,098 

1,922,001 

  2,190,289 

America   4,026,752 

AitttnHui   ....  3,187,317 


11.447,457 

HEIGHTS  OF  PLATEAUX,  RANGES  AND 


Tibet.  . 
Boliv!<«n  . 
Pamir 
Mexieaii  . 
Abyssinian 
Rocky  Mountain 


Karakorum  (N.W.I.) 
Himalaya 
Thian  Shan  . 
Hindu  Kush 
Andes     .  . 
Caucasus 

Rocky  (in  Canada) 
CwKade  (in  U.S.) 
Rocky  (in  U.S.)  . 
Cout  ^CaiM^) 


Feet. 

15,000-17.000 

Iran  (Persia) 

12,000-14,000 

Aiutndfam   ,  . 

10,000-14,000 

Brazilian     .  . 

7,000-  8,000 

Guiana    .  . 

6,600-  7,600 

Dekkan  . 

5,000-  6^000 

ABei^Kiij    .  . 

Smcn 

I'M. 

18,000-19,000 

Atlas  .... 

16,000-19,000 

Pyrenees      .    .  . 

i7,oe&'i8,ooe 

Alps  .... 

16,000-18,000 

Altai  

12,000-15,000 

Carpathian  .    .  . 

9,ooo-ii.a» 

Bdkaa    .    .    .  . 

9,000-10,000 

South  Africaa  '  .  . 

7,500-10.000 

Apennines 

6,000-  TfiOO 

Una  .    .    .    .  . 

^500*  8^ 

AfpaJttdbian     .  . 

Svcrtst,'  Himalayas   29,002 

Ktmcliin-JuiiKa,  Himalayas   28,156 

Diuwalasiri,  Himalayas   26,826 

Aconcagua,'  Andes,  Chile   23,944 


Peaks 

Feet. 


Poimlation 

41,823,153 
301.059,571 
44,166,148 
7,514.316 
5,217.063 

399.780,261 
PEAKS 

Feet. 
5,000-  6,000 
4,500-  5.500 
2,500-  2,800 
2.000-  3.000 
2,000-  2,500 

Feet. 
8,000-10,000 
7,500-  9,000 
7,000-  9,000 
6.«K)  7,000 
*,m>.-  6,000 
4,000-  5,000 
4,000-  5,000 
3,500-  4,000 
2,000-  4,000 


Chimborazo  (vol.), Andes,  HcMdor  3t,52S 

Sorau,  Andes,  Bcdivte   31,3»e 

Illimani,  AadM,Ba««ii.........  21.IS0 

McKinky.*  Aluka   20,4«4 


J^oMiWy  highest  in  the  world.    Another  mountain  of  the  HiiMlaym^  tanwa  to 

las  not  m  bwa  MWmd. 


aeomnh^r.  aT^.V  ^« "  i  .r"";  «^notner  mountain  of  th 
fSSSST  I-  t^-i^  ^'^  to  be  29,100  ft.  hi^,  but  has 
•Highest  ia  South  Ameriau  'frobMyUiitMkatiiKth 
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HEIGHTS  OF  PLATEAUX,  RANGES  AND  PEAKS-C«Mi«-«* 

Feet. 

SIlMU,  Cascade.  U.S   »*.3»0 

MkCa  PMk,  Rocky,  U.S  

lUMM  Km  (vol.).  Hawidi.. . . .'. .  13.803 


9Mt. 

KiUma  Njaro,'  Affka   20,000 

Cotopaxi  (vo:.),  Andes.  BcOMlor .  I9.613 

Logan.'  Yukon.  Canada   I9.S3« 

Antisana.  Andes,  Ecuador   19,33S 

Cayambe.  Andes,  Ecuador   19.1«6 

Detnavend  (vol.).  Pew*"  

Elburz,'  Caucasus  ••  •  18.326 

Aicquipa.  Andes,  Peru..   18,373 

Orizaba*  (vol.).  Mexico   18,314 

K«k,  Africa   18  620 

St.  BIkw.  Canada  and  Alaska. . 

Popocatepetl  (vol.),  Mexico... 

Armt.  Western  Asia  

Brown,  Rocky,  CMiada  

Blanc,  Alp*  

Hooker.  Rocky,  CMMidn   !S 

Whitney,'  Sierra  Ncvadm,  U.8. . .  14.090 

Rainier.  Cascade,  U.S   14,526 


18,024 
17,800 
l/,260 
16,000 
15,781 


Ittcmoat.  Rocky.  U.S   13,790 

Maiffl*       (vol.).  HawiiH   13,675 

Pujiyama,  JapM   ",365 

Cook.  New  Zealuid  •  12,34* 

Teneriffe.  Canary  Istaikb   12,000 

Etna  (vol.),  Sicily  '•  l®-*" 

Sit  Donald,  Br.  ColumUa,  Canada .  10.662 

Stephen,  Br.  Columbia,  Canada. , .  10,425 

Sinai,  Western  Asia  

Kosciusko,'  Australia   7.336 

Mitchell,'  Appalachian,  U.S   6,711 

Washington.  White  Mts..  U.S. . .  .  6,286 

Heda  (vol.).  Iceland   S.IOO 

Ben  Nevi»,»  Scotland   *.36S 

VcMviM  (w*.)-  Mtr  •  •  • 


RIVERS  AND  BASINS  RIVERS 


StfMflIU 

Miles. 


4,200 
4,000 
4,000 
3,100 
3,000 


Missisapiri-Missouri*  

Amazon"  

Nile"  

Yangtze"  

■  !    ;  sioOO 

Niger   

Yenisei  

Hoang  

Lena  

Ob  


3,000 
2,800 
2.800 
2,800 
2,600 


Mackenzie"  2.300 

 2,300 


St.  Lawrmce 
La  Plata 


Area  of  Basin. 
Square 
Miles. 

1,250,000 
2.500,000 
1,250,000 
700,000 
1,500,000 
1,000.000 
1,500,000 
400,000 
750,000 
1,008.000 

aoo,ooo 

750,000 
OOBiOOO 

560,000 
1,250,000 


"Highest  in  Europe.  ♦Highest 


a  £STeater  volume  of  water  than  any 


*Hi^est  te  Uaitcd  States, 
diian  System.    "Highest  ta  BtHWi  fries. 

Canada. 
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RIVERS  AND  BASINS  RIVERS -Continued 

Loncett  AreaofBasio. 
Streaui.  Square 

Mile*.  Miles. 

Volw*   2.800  600.000 

v^Sl       •    •    •                                              2.200  400.000 

sXupiitta :  :  :  :  ■   ^-^^ 

0nmw^a>  400,000 

i^"^*-  2:000  88o.o«> 

tr^fc.                                                             1,800  300,000 

..  1.800  450,000 

rXSl^L,                                                      1,800  200,000 

Zn^T^ :  :  :  :  :  •  •  ^^.^ 

N^^tchewan      .........  J.m 

'   1.200  27S,000 

 21ft  6,000 

LAKES                        Area.  (^test 

Caspian  Sea.«  Russia                                   -8*      «».383*  3,000* 

Superior.*  Canada  and  U.S                          «»       31.200  1,008 

Victoria.*  Central  Africa     .             •    .,4.000       30,000  690 

Aral  Sea,»Rua«la-in  Asia                              158       26,166*  225* 

Huron.  Canada  and  U.S  S82      23.800  750 

Michi^n.U.S                                                       22.450  870 

Nyasii,  Central  Africa    ......    l.  ^O       14,000  600 

Tanganyika,  Central  Afrka  .    ...    2,800       14.000  2.100 

BailLl,' Ru8sia-in-Asia                              1.400       13,200  4,550 

Great  Bear,  Canada                                     391       11,200  unknown 

Cheat  Slave,  Canada  .                               820       10,100  650 

Chad,*  Central  Africa                                1.000       10,000»  20* 

Brie  Canada  and  U.S                                 573        9,990  210 

WiiiiiipeK.Catia<fa   710   72 

a!^n«^river  in  Bwope.    >LoiWest  rirw  ia  AwMMm.   •Srft  w«ter.    'More  or 
variable.     'LarBest  fresh  water  teke  ia  ttc  wtfM.    •I.Mint  lite  m  '.Abu». 
'Largest  httb  water  lake  in  Aak.  ...... 
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LAKES— CoHUnued 


AlUtttuC. 

Feet. 

Area. 
Square 

OfcatMt 

Depth. 

Miles. 

I'ect. 

.      .  1,000 

8,500> 

135* 

.    .  247 

7,104 

738 

60 

4,400 

.    .  680 

7,000 

730 

110 

3,600 

320 

.    .  12,875 

3,300 

900 

Great  Salt,*  U.S  

.     .  4.218 

2,300> 

60' 

.    .  -1,310 

370 

1880* 

MANKIND 


White  Race  .  .  .  . 
Yellow  Race  .  .  .  . 
Black  Race  .  .  .  . 
Buddhists  and  Brahmins 

Christians  

Mohammedans 

Jews  

Pagans  and  othm     .  . 


about  783  milUons 

"  572  " 

«  .. 

"  650  " 

"  445 

"  180  " 

"  8  " 

..  248  " 


ISLANDS  AND  ISLAND  GROUPS 


Area.  1 
Square] 
Miles. 

Greenland,  «st  840,000 

New  Guinea.    .    .    .  .312,^ 

Borneo   243,843 

Madagascar   229,328 

Sumatra  161,612 

Japan  (exclusive  of  Formosa 

and  Sakhalin) ....  161,196 
Baffin  Land,  est.     .    .    .  150,000 

British  Isles   120,979 

Philippine  Islands  .  .  114,361 
New  Zealand  ....  104,471 
Celebes  71,470 


Area. 
Square 


Albert  and  Victoria  Land, 

est   60,000 

Java                               .  50,554 

Spitzbergen   46,160 

Sakhalin   45,000 

Newfoundland   ....  42,200 

Cuba   41,655 

Iceland   40,420 

Cockburn,  est   40,000 

Nova  Zembla,  est.   .     .     .  35,000 

Haiti   29,829 

Tasnnitia   26,385 


■  More  or  1««  variable. 
'Salt  water. 

The  cign  -  in  Altitude 


Larccst  take  ia  8«ro»e.   'Larcest  lake  in  Soutk  Aawrica. 
iadicatet  d^th  bdow  tke  kvd  of  the  oceaa. 
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ISLANDS  AND  ISLAND  QtlOUPS-ComHmmtd 


Atm. 

Area. 

Square 
MUca. 

Ceykw  

.  25,383 

FalUaod  Idands    .  . 

.  6,500 

Banks,  est  

.  25,000 

Queen  Charlotte  Idands 

6,000 

Moluccas  .... 

.  20,439 

Bahamas  .... 

5,450 

Melville,  est.      .    .  . 

.  20,000 

Jamaica  

.  4,434 

Prince  of  Wales,  est. 

.  20,000 

Cyprus  

.  3,584 

Southampton,  est.  . 

.  20,000 

Anticosti  .... 

.  3,500 

Scdomon  

.  16,800 

Conka  

8,877 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  est.  . 

.  15,000 

Crete  

3,326 

Hainan  

.  14,500 

Cape  Breton 

.  3.125 

Vancouver 

.  14,000 

Gidapafos  Islands  .  . 

.  2,066 

Formosa  

.  13,541 

Canary  Islands  . 

2,944 

Sicily  

.  9,939 

Prince  Edward  . 

.  2,000 

Sardinia  

.  9,297 

Trinidad  

.  1368 

Fiji  Islands  .... 

8,045 

Balearic  Islands 

1,860 

New  Caledonia  . 

.  7,630 

Samoan  Islands  . 

.  1.701 

Hawaikm  Idanda   .  . 

.  6,540 

Cape  Verde  Isfamds 

.  1.487 

